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BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


i. 
We had expected to stay in Boston 


only until we could find a house in 
Old Cambridge. This was not so simple 
a matter as it might seem; for the ancient 
town had not yet quickened its scholarly 
pace to the modern step. Indeed, in the 
spring of 1866 the impulse of expansion 
was not yet visibly felt anywhere; the 
enormous material growth that followed 
the war had not yet begun. In Cam- 
bridge the houses to be let were few, and 
such as there were, fell either below our 
pride, or rose above our purse. I wish I 
might tell how at last we bought a house; 
we had no money, but we were rich in 
friends, who are still alive to shrink from 
the story of their constant faith in a finan- 
cial future which we sometimes doubted, 
and who backed their credulity with their 
credit. It is sufficient for the present 
record, which professes to be strictly lit- 
erary,to notify the fact that on the first 
day of May, 1866, we went out to Cam- 
bridge and began to live in a house which 
we owned in fee if not in deed, and which 
was none the less valuable for being cov- 
ered with mortgages. Physically, it was 
a carpenter's box, of a sort which is read- 
ily imagined by the Anglo-American gen- 
ius for ugliness, but which it is not so easy 
to impart a just conception of. A trim 
hedge of arbor-vitz tried to hide it from 
the world in front, and a tall board fence 
behind ; the little lot was well planted 
(perhaps too well planted) with pears, 
grapes, and currants, and there was a 
small open space which I lost no time in 
digging up for a kitchen-garden. On one 
side of us were the open fields; on the 
other a brief line of neighbor - houses; 
across the street before us was a grove of 
stately oaks, which I never could persuade 
Aldrich had painted leaves on them in the 
fall. We were really in a poor suburb of 
a suburb; but such is tle fascination of 
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ownership, even the ownership of a fully 
mortgaged property, that we calculated 
the latitude and longitude of the whole 
earth from the spot we called ours. In 
our walks about Cambridge we saw other 
places where we might have been willing 
to live; only, we said, they were too far 
off. We even prized the architecture of 
our little box, though we had but so late- 
ly lived in a Gothic palace on the Grand 
Canal in Venice, and were not uncritical 
of beauty in the possessions of others. 
Positive beauty we could not have hon- 
estly said we thought our cottage had as 
a whole, though we might have held out 
for something of the kind in the brackets 
of turned wood under its eaves. But we 
were richly content with it; and with life 
in Cambridge, as it began to open itself to 
us, we were infinitely more than content. 
This life, so refined, so intelligent, so grace- 
fully simple, I do not suppose has had any- 
where else its parallel. It was the mo- 
ment before the old American customs 
had been changed by European influences 
among people of easier circumstances ; 
and in Cambridge society kept what was 
best of its village traditions, and chose to 
keep them in the full knowledge of differ- 
ent things. Nearly every one had been 
abroad; and nearly every one had ac- 
quired the taste for olives without losing 
a relish for native sauces; through the 
intellectual life there was an entire de- 
mocracy, and I do not believe that since 
the capitalistic era began there was ever 
a community in which money counted 
for less. There was little show of what 
money could buy; I remember but one 
private carriage (naturally, a publisher's) ; 
and there was not one livery, except a 
livery in the larger sense kept by the 
stableman Pike, who made us pay now a 
quarter and now a half dollar’for a seat 
in his carriages, according as he lost or 
gathered courage for the charge. We 
thought him extortionate, and we mostly 
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walked through snow and mud of amaz- 
ing depth and thickness. 

The reader will imagine how accepta- 
ble this circumstance was to a young 
literary man beginning life with a fully 
mortgaged house and a salary of untried 
elasticity. If there were distinctions made 
in Cambridge they were not against lit- 
erature, and we found ourselves in the 
midst of a charming society, indifferent, 
apparently, to all questions but those of 
the higher education which comes so 
largely by nature. That is to say, in the 
Cambridge of that day (and, I dare say, 
of this) a mind cultivated in some sort was 
essential, and after that came civil man- 
ners, and the willingness and ability to be 
agreeable and interesting; but the ques- 
tion of riches or poverty did not enter. 
Even the question of family, which is of 
so great concern in New England, was 
in abeyance. Perhaps it was taken for 
granted that every one in Old Cambridge 
society must be of good family, or he could 
not be there; perhaps his mere residence 
tacitly ennobled him; certainly his accep- 
tance was an informal patent of gentility. 
To my mind, the structure of society was 
almost ideal, and until we have a perfect- 
ly socialized condition of things I do not 
believe we shall ever have a more perfect 
society. The instincts which governed it 
were not such as can arise from the sor- 
did competition of interests; they flowed 
from a devotion to letters, and from a 
self-sacrifice in material things which I 
can give no better notion of than by say- 
ing that the outlay of the richest college 
magnate seemed to be graduated to the 
income of the poorest. 

In those days, the men whose names 
have given splendor to Cambridge were 
still living there. I shall forget some of 
them in the alphabetical enumeration of 
Louis Agassiz, Francis J. Child, Richard 
Henry Dana, Jun., John Fiske, Dr. Asa 
Gray, the family of the Jameses, father 
and sons, Lowell, Longfellow, Charles 
Eliot Norton, Dr. John G. Palfrey, James 
Pierce, Dr. Peabody, Professor Parsons, 
Professor Sophocles. The variety of tal- 
ents and of achievements was indeed so 
great that Mr. Bret Harte, when fresh from 
his Pacifie slope, justly said, after listen- 
ing to a partial rehearsal of them, ‘*‘ Why, 
you couldn't fire a revolver from your 
front porch anywhere without bringing 
down a two-volumer!” Everybody had 
written a book, or an article, or a poem; 


or was in the process or expectation of 
doing it, and doubtless those whose names 
escape me will have greater difficulty in 
eluding fame. These kindly, these gifted 
folk each came to see us and to make us 
at home among them; and my home is 
still among them, on this side and on 
that side of the line between the living 
and the dead, which invisibly passes 
through all the streets of the cities of 
men, 


II. 


We had the whole summer for the 
exploration of Cambridge before society 
returned from the mountains and the 
seashore, and it was not till October that 
I saw Longfellow. I heard again, as I 
heard when I first came to Boston, tliat 
he was at Nahant, and though Nahant 
was no longer so far away, now, as it 
was then, I did not think of seeking him 
out even when we went for a day to ex- 
plore that coast during the summer. It 
seems strange that I cannot recall just 
when and where I saw him, but early 
after his return to Cambridge I had a 
message from him asking me to come to 
a meeting of the Dante Club at Craigie 
House. 

Longfellow was that winter (1866-7) 
revising his translation of the Paradiso, 
and the Dante Club was the circle of 
Italianate friends and scholars whom he 
invited to follow him and criticise his 
work from the original, while he read 
his version aloud. Those who were most 
constantly present were Lowell and Pro- 
fessor Norton, but from time to time oth- 
ers came in, and we seldom sat down at 
the nine-o’clock supper that followed the 
reading of the canto in less number than 
ten or twelve. 

The criticism, especially from the ac- 
complished Danteists I have named, was 
frank and frequent. I believe they nei- 
ther of them quite agreed with Longfel- 
low as to the form of version he had 
chosen, but waiving that, the question 
was how perfectly he had done his work 
upon the given lines. I myself, with 
whatever right, great or little, I may 
have to an opinion, believe thoroughly 
in Longfellow’s plan. When I read his 
version my sense aches for the rhyme 
which he rejected, but my admiration 
for his fidelity to Dante otherwise is 
immeasurable. I remember with equal 
admiration the subtle and sympathetic 
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scholarship of his critics, who scrutinized 
every shade of meaning in a word or 
phrase that gave them pause, and did 
not let it pass till all the reasons and 
facts had been considered. Sometimes, 
and even often, Longfellow yielded to 
their censure, but for the most part, when 
he was of another mind, he held to his 
mind, and the passage had to go as he 
said. I make a little haste to say that 
in all the meetings of the Club, during a 
whole winter of Wednesday evenings, I 
myself, though I faithfully followed in 
an Italian Dante with the rest, ventured 
upon one suggestion. only. This was 
kindly, even seriously, considered by the 
poet, and gently rejected. He could not 
do anything otherwise than gently, and 
I was not suffered to feel that I had done 
a presumptuous thing. I can see him 
now, as he looked up from the proof- 
sheets on the round table before him, and 
over at me, growing consciously smaller 
and smaller, like something through a re- 
versed opera-glass. He had a shaded 
drop-light in front of him, and in its 
glow his beautiful and benignly noble 
head had a dignity peculiar to him. 

All the portraits of Longfellow are 
likenesses more or less bad and good, 
for there was something as simple in the 
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physiognomy as in the nature of the man. 
His head, after he allowed his beard to 
grow and wore his hair long in the man- 
ner of elderly men, was leonine, but mild- 
ly leonine, as the old painters conceived 
the lion of St. Mark. Once Sophocles, 
the ex-monk of Mount Athos, so long a 
Greek professor at Harvard, came in for 
supper, after the reading was over, and 
he was leonine too, but of a fierceness 
that contrasted finely with Longfellow’s 
mildness. I remember the poet’s asking 
him something about the punishment of 
impaling, in Turkey, and his answering, 
with an ironical gleam of his fiery eyes, 
‘*Unhappily, it is obsolete.” I dare say 
he was not so leonine, either, as he looked. 

When Longfellow read verse, it was 
with a hollow, with a mellow resonant 
murmur, like the note of some deep-throat- 
ed horn. His voice was very lulling in 
quality, and at the Dante Club it used 
to have early effect with an old scholar 
who sat in a cavernous arm-chair at the 
corner of the fire, and who drowsed audi- 
bly in the soft tone and the gentle heat. 
The poet had a fat terrier who wished al- 
ways to be present at the meetings of the 
Club, and he commonly fell asleep at the 
same moment with that dear old scholar, 
so that when they began to make them- 
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selves heard in concert, one could not 
tell which it was that most took our 
thoughts from the text of the Paradiso. 
When the duet opened, Longfellow would 
look up with an arch recognition of the 
fact, and then go gravely on to the end 
of the canto. At the close he would 
speak to his friend and lead him out to 
supper as if he had not seen or heard any- 
thing amiss. 


II. 


In that elect company I was silent, 
partly because I was conscious of my 
youthful inadequacy, and partly because 
I preferred to listen. But Longfellow 
always behaved as if I were saying a suc- 
cession of edifying and delightful things, 
and from time to time he addressed him- 
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self to me, so that I should not feel left 
out. He did not talk much himself, and 
I reeall nothing that he said. But he 
always spoke both wisely and simply, 
without the least touch of pose, and with 
no intention of effect, but with something 
that I must call quality for want of a 
better word; so that at a table where 
Holmes sparkled, and Lowell glowed, and 
Agassiz beamed, he cast the light of a 


gentle gayety, which seemed to dim all 
those vivider luminaries. While he spoke 
you did not miss Fields’s story or Tom 
Appleton’s wit, or even the gracious ami- 
ty of Mr. Norton, with his unequalled in 
tuitions. 

The supper was very plain: a cold tur 
key, which the host carved, or a haunch 
of venison, or some braces of grouse, or 
a platter of quails, with a deep bow] of 
salad, and the sympathetic companion- 
ship of those elect vintages which Long- 
fellow loved, and which he chose with 
the inspiration of affection. We usually 
began with oysters, and when some one 
who was expected did not come prompt- 
ly, Longfellow invited us to raid his plate, 
as a just punishment for his delay. One 
evening Lowell remarked, with the cay- 

enne poised above his blue-points, 
‘It’s astonishing how fond these 
fellows are of pepper.” 

The old friend of the cavernous 
arm-chair was perhaps not wide 
enough awake to repress an *‘ Ah?” 
of deep interest in this fact of natural 
history, and Lowell was provoked to 
go on. “ Yes, I’ve dropped a red pep- 
per pod into a barrel] of them, before 
now, and then taken them out in a 
solid mass, clinging to it likea swarm 
of bees to their queen.” 

‘‘Is it possible?” cried the old 
friend; and then Longfellow inter- 
vened to save him from worse, and 
turned the talk. 

I reproach myself that I made no 
record of the talk, for I find that only 
a few fragments of it have caught in 
my memory,and that the sieve which 
should have kept the gold has let it 
wash away with the gravel. I re- 
member once Dr. Holmes’s talking of 
the physician as the true seer, whose 
awful gift it was to behold with the 
fatal second sight of science the 
shroud gathering to the throat of 
many a doomed man apparently in 
perfect health, and happy in the 

promise of unnumbered days. The 
thought may have been suggested by 
some of the toys of superstition which in- 
tellectual people like to play with. 

I never could be quite sure at first that 
Longfellow’s brother-in-law, Appleton, 
was seriously a spiritualist, even when he 
disputed the most strenuously with the 
unbelieving Autocrat. But he really was 
in earnest about it, though he relished a 
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joke at the expense of his doctrine, like 
some clerics when they are in the safe 
company of other clerics. He told me 
once of having recounted to Agassiz the 
facts of a very remarkable séance, where 
the souls of the departed outdid them- 
selves in the athletics and acrobatics they 
seem so fond of over there, throwing large 
stones across the room, moving pianos, 
and lifting dinner tables and setting them 
atwirl under the chandelier. ‘* And now,” 
he demanded, ‘‘ what do you say to that?” 
‘* Well, Mr. Appleton,” Agassiz answered, 
to Appleton’s infinite delight, ‘‘ J say that 
it did not happen.” 

One night they began to speak at the 
Dante supper of the unhappy man whose 


LONGFELLOW. 


crime is a red stain in the Cambridge an- 
nals, and one and another recalled their 
impressions of Professor Webster. It was 
possibly with a retroactive sense that they 
had all felt something uncanny in him, 
but, apropos of the deep salad-bow] in the 
centre of the table, Longfellow remem- 
bered a supper Webster was at, where he 
lighted some chemical in such a dish and 
held his head over it, with a handkerchief 
noosed about his throat and lifted above 
it with one hand, while his face, in the 
pale light, took on the livid ghastliness of 
a man hanged by the neck. 

Another night the talk wandered to 
the visit which an English author (now 
with God) paid America at the height 
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of a popularity long since toppled to the 
ground, with many another. He was in 
very good humor with our whole conti- 
nent, and at Longfellow’s table he found 
the champagne even surprisingly fine. 
‘* But,” he said to his host, who now told 
the story, ‘‘ it cawn’t be genuine, you 
know!” 

Many years afterwards this author re- 
visited our shores, and I dined with him 
at Longfellow’s, where he was anxious to 
constitute himself a guest during his so- 
journ in our neighborhood. Longfellow 
was equally anxious that he should not 
do so, and he took a harmless pleasure in 
outmanceuvring him. He seized a chance 
to speak with me alone, and plotted to 
deliver him over to me without apparent 
unkindness, when the latest horse-car 
should be going in to Boston, and begged 
me to walk him to Harvard Square and 
put him aboard. ‘* Put him aboard, and 
don’t leave him till the car starts, and 
then watch that he doesn’t get off.” 

These instructions he accompanied with 
a lifting of the eyebrows, and a pursing 
of the mouth, in an anxiety not altogeth- 
er burlesque. He knew himself the prey 
of any one who chose to batten on him, 
and his hospitality was subject to fright- 
fulabuse. Perhaps Mr. Norton has some- 
where told how, when he asked if a cer- 
tain person who had been outstaying his 
time was not a dreadful bore, Longfellow 
answered, with angelic patience, ‘‘ Yes; 
but then you know I have been bored so 
often!” 





LONGFELLOW’S DINING-ROOM 


There was one fatal Englishman whom 
I shared with him during the great part 
of a season: a poor soul, not without gifts, 
but always ready for more, especially if 
they took the form of meat and drink. 
He had brought letters from one of the 
best Englishmen alive, who withdrew 
them too late to save his American friends 
from the sad consequences of welcoming 
him. So he established himself impreg- 
nably in a Boston club, and came out 
every day to dine with Longfellow in 
Cambridge, beginning with his return 
from Nahant in October and continuing 
far into December. That was the year 
of the great horse-distemper, when the 
plague disabled the transportation in Bos- 
ton, and cut off all intercourse between 
the suburb and the city on the street 
railways. ‘‘L did think,” Longfellow 
pathetically lamented, ‘‘that when the 
horse-cars stopped running, I should have 
a little respite from L., but he walks out.” 

In the midst of his own suffering he 
was willing to advise with me concerning 
some poems L. had offered to the Atlan- 
tic Monthly, and after we had desperately 
read them together he said, with inspira- 
tion, ‘‘ I think these things are more adapt- 
ed to music than the magazine,” and this 
seemed so good a notion that when L. 
came to know their fate from me, I an- 
swered, confidently, ‘‘I think they are 
rather more adapted to music.” 

He calmly asked me, ‘‘ Why?” and as 
this was an exigency which Longfellow 
had not forecast for me, I was caught in 
it without hope of es- 
eape. I really do not 
know what I said, but 
I know that I did not 
take the poems, such 
was my literary con- 
science in those days; 
I am afraid I should 
be weaker now. 

IV. 

The suppers of the 
Danie Club were a re- 
laxation from the se- 
verity of their toils on 
criticism, and I will 
not pretend that their 
table-talk was of that 
seriousness which dull- 
er wits might have giv- 
en themselves up to. 
The passing stranger, 
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especially if a light or jovial person, was 
always welcome, and I never knew of the 
enforcement of the rule I heard of, that if 
you came in without question on the Club 
nights, you were a guest; but if you rang 
or knocked, you could not get in. 

Any sort of diversion was hailed, and 
once Appleton proposed that Longfellow 
should show us his wine-cellar. He took 
up the candle burning on the table for 
the cigars, and led the way into the base- 
ment of the beautiful old Colonial man- 
sion, doubly memorable as Washington's 
headquarters while he was in Cambridge, 
and as the home of Longfellow for so 
many years. The taper cast just the right 
gleams on the darkness, bringing into re- 
lief the massive piers of brick, and the 
solid walls of stone, which gave the cellar 
the effect of a casemate in some fortress, 
and leaving the corners and distances to 
a romantic gloom. This basement was a 
work of the days when men built more 
heavily if not more substantially than 
now, but I forget, if I ever knew, what 
date the wine-cellar was of. It was well 
stored with precious vintages, aptly cob- 
webbed and dusty; but I could not find 
that it had any more charm than the 
shelves of a library: it is the inside of 
bottles and of books that makes its ap- 
peal. The whole place witnessed a by- 
gone state and luxury, which otherwise 


lingered in a dim legend or two. Long- 
fellow once spoke of some old love-letters 
which were dropped down on the base 
ment stairs from some place overhead; 
and there was the fable or the fact of a 
subterranean passage under the street 
from Craigie House to the old Batchelder 
House, which I relate to these letters with 
no authority I can allege. But in Craigie 
House dwelt the proud fair lady who was 
buried in the Cambridge churchyard with 
a slave at her head and a slave at her 
feet. 


“Dust is in her beautiful eyes,” 


and whether it was they that smiled or 
wept in their time over those love-letters, 
I will leave the reader to say. The for- 
tunes of her Tory family fell with those of 
their party, and the last Vassal ended his 
days a prisoner from his creditors in his 
own house, with a weekly enlargement on 
Sundays, when the law could not reach 
him. It is known how the place took 
Longfellow’s fancy when he first came to 
be professor in Harvard, and how he was 
a lodger of the last Mistress Craigie there, 
long before he became its owner. The 
house is square, with Longfellow’s study 
where he read and wrote on the right of 
the door, and a statelier library behind 
it; on the left is the drawing-room, with 
the dining-room in its rear: from its 
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square hall climbs a beautiful stairway 
with twisted banisters, and a tall clock in 
their angle. 

The study where the Dante Club met, 
and where I mostly saw Longfellow, was 
a plain, pleasant room, with broad panel- 
ling in white painted pine; in the centre 
before the fireplace stood his round table, 
laden with books, papers, and proofs; in 
the furthest corner by the window was a 
high desk which he sometimes stood at to 
write. In this room Washington held his 
councils and transacted his business with 
all comers; in the chamber overhead he 
slept. I do not think Longfellow asso- 
ciated the place much with him, and I 
never heard him speak of Washington in 
relation to it except once, when he told 
me with peculiar relish what he called 
the true version of a pious story concern- 
ing the aide-de-camp who blundered in 
upon him while he knelt in prayer. The 
father of his country rose and rebuked the 
young man severely, and then resumed 
his devotions. ‘‘He rebuked him,” said 
Longfellow, lifting his brows and making 
rings round the pupils of his eyes, *‘ by 
throwing his scabbard at his head.” 

All the front windows of Craigie House 
look out over the open fields across the 
Charles, which is now the Longfellow 
Memorial Garden. The poet used to be 
amused with the popular superstition that 
he was holding this vacant ground with 
a view to a rise in the price of lots, while 
all he wanted was to keep a feature of 
his beloved landscape unchanged. Lofty 
elms drooped at the corners of tle house; 
on the lawn billowed clumps of the lilac, 
which formed a thick hedge along the 
fence. There was a terrace part way down 
this lawn, and where a white-painted bal- 
ustrade was set some fifteen years ago 
upon its brink, it seemed always to have 
been there. Long verandas stretched on 
either side of the mansion; and behind 
was an old-fashioned garden with beds 
primly edged with box after a design of 
his own. Longfellow had a ghost story 
of this quaint plaisance, which he used to 
tell with an artful reserve of the catas- 
trophe. He was coming home one win- 
ter night, and as he crossed the garden 
he was startled by a white figure swaying 
before him. But he knew that the only 
way was to advance upon it. He pushed 


boldly forward, and was suddenly caught 
under the throat—by the clothes-line with 
a long night-gown on it. 


Perhaps it was at the end of a long 
night of the Dante Club that I heard him 
tell this story. The evenings were some- 
times mornings before the reluctant break- 
up came, but they were never half long 
enough for me. I have given no idea of 
the high reasoning of vital things which 
I must often have heard at that table, and 
that I have forgotten it is no proof that I 
did not hear it. The memory will not be 
ruled as to what it shall bind and what it 
shall loose, and I should entreat mine in 
vain for record of those meetings other 
than whatI have given. Perhaps it would 
be weli, in the interest of some popular 
conceptions of what the social intercourse 
of great wits must be, for me to invent 
some ennobling and elevating passages of 
conversation at Longfellow’s; perhaps I 
ought to do it for the sake of my own re- 
pute as a serious and adequate witness. 
But I am rather helpless in the matter; 
I must set down what I remember, and 
surely if I can remember no phrase from 
the Autocrat that a reader could live or 
die by, it is something to recall how, when 
a certain potent cheese was passing, he 
leaned over to gaze at it, and asked: 
‘** Does it kick? Does it kick?” No strain 
of high poetic thinking remains to me 
from Lowell, but he made me laugh un- 
forgettably with his passive adventure one 
night going home late, when a man sud- 
denly leaped from the top of a high fence 
upon the sidewalk at his feet, and after 
giving him the worst fright of his life, 
disappeared peaceably into the darkness. 
To be sure, there was one most memorable 
supper, when he read the Biglow Paper 
he had finished that day, and enriched the 
meaning of his verse with the beauty of 
his voice. There lingers yet in my sense 
his very tone in giving the last line of the 
passage lamenting the waste of the heroic 
lives which in those dark hours of John- 
son's time seemed to have been 


“ Butchered to make a blind man’s holiday.” 


The hush that followed upon his ceasing 
was of that finest quality which spoken 
praise always lacks; and I suppose tliat 
I could not give a just notion of these 
Dante Club evenings without impart- 
ing the effect of such silences. This I 
could not hopefully undertake to do; but 
I am tempted to some effort of the kind 
by my remembrance of Longfellow’s old 
friend George Washington Greene, who 
often came up from his home in Rhode 
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Island, to be at those sessions, and who 


was a most interesting and amiable fact 


of those delicate silences. <A full half of 


his earlier life had been passed in Italy, 


these times he brought out a faded Italian 
anecdote, faintly smelling of civet, and 
threadbare in its ancient texture. He 
liked to speak of Goldoni and of Nota, 
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where he and Longfellow met and loved 
each other in their youth with an affec- 
tion which the poet was constant to in 
his age, after many vicissitudes, with the 
beautiful fidelity of his nature. Greene 
was like an old Italian house-priest in 
manner, gentle, suave; very suave, sooth 
as creamy curds, cultivated in the ele- 
gancies of literary taste, and with a cer- 
tain meek abeyance. I think I never 
heard him speak, in all those evenings, 
except when Longfellow addressed him, 
though he must have had the Dante 
scholarship for an occasional criticism. 
It was at more recent dinners, where I 
met him with tiie Longfellow family 
alone, that he broke now and then into a 
quotation from some of the modern Ital- 
ian poets he knew by heart (preferably 
Giusti), and syllabled their verse with an 
exquisite Roman accent and a bewitching 
Florentine rhythm. Now and then at 
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of Niccolini and Manzoni, of Monti and 
Leopardi; and if you came to America, of 
the Revolution and his grandfather, the 
Quaker General Nathanael Greene, whose 
life he wrote (and I read) in three vol- 
umes. He worshipped Longfellow, and 
their friendship continued while they 
lived, but toward the last of lis visits at 
Craigie House it had a pathos for the 
witness which I should grieve to wrong. 
Greene was then a quivering paralytic, 
and he clung tremulously to Longfellow’s 
arm in going out to dinner, where even 
the modern Italian poets were silent upon 
his lips. When we rose from table, 
Longfellow lifted him out of his chair, 
and took him upon his arm again for 
their return to the study. 

He was of lighter metal: than most 
other members of the Dante Club, and he 
was not of their immediate intimacy, liv- 
ing away from Cambridge, as he did, and 
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I shared his silence in their presence with 
full intelligence. I was by far the young- 
est of their number, and I cannot yet 
quite make out why I was of it at all. 
But at every moment I was as sensible 
of my good fortune as of my ill desert. 
They were the men whom of all men liv- 
ing I most honored, and it seemed to be 
impossible that I at my age should be so 
perfectly fulfilling the dream of my life 
in their company. Often the nights were 
very cold, and as I returned home from 
Craigie House to the carpenter’s box on 
Sacramento Street, a mile or two away, I 
was as if soul-borne through the air by 
my pride and joy, while the frozen blocks 
of snow clinked and tinkled before my 
feet stumbling along the middle of the 
road. I still think that was the richest 
moment of my life, and I look back at it 
as the moment, in a life not unblessed by 
chance, which I would most like to live 
over again—if I must live any. 

The next winter the sessions of the 
Dante Club were transferred to the house 
of Mr. Norton, who was then completing 
his version of the Vita Nuova. This has 
always seemed to me a work of not less 
graceful art than Longfellow’s transla- 
tion of the Commedia. In fact, it joins 
the effect of a sympathy almost mount- 
ing to divination to a patient scholarship 
and a delicate skill unknown to me else- 
where in such work. I do not know 
whether Mr. Norton has satisfied himself 
better in his prose version of the Comme- 
dia than in this of the Vita Nuova, but I 
do not believe he could have satisfied 
Dante better, unless he had rhymed his 
sonnets and canzonets. I am sure he 
might have done this if he had chosen. 
He has always pretended that it was im- 
possible, but miracles are never impossi- 
ble in the right hands. 

, 2 

After three or four years we sold the 
carpenter’s box on Sacramento Street, 
and removed to a larger house near Har- 
vard Square, and in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of Longfellow. He gave me an 
easement across that old garden behind 
his house, through an opening in the 
high board fence which enclosed it, and 
I saw him oftener than ever, though the 
meetings of the Dante Club had come to 
anend. At the last of them, Lowell had 
asked him, with fond regret in his jest, 
‘*Longfellow, why don’t you do that 


Indian poem in forty thousand verses ?” 
The demand but feebly expressed the re- 
luctance in us all, though I suspect the 
Indian poem existed only by the chal- 
lenger’s invention. Before I leave my 
faint and unworthy record of these great 
times I am tempted to mention an inci- 
dent poignant with tragical associations. 
The first night after Christmas the holly 
and the pine wreathed about the chande- 
lier above the supper table took fire from 
the gas, just as we came out from the 
reading, and Longfellow ran forward 
and caught the burning garlands down 
and bore them out. No one could speak 
for thinking what he must be thinking 
of when the ineffable calamity of his 
home befell it. Curtis once told me that 
a little while before Mrs. Longfellow’s 
death he was driving by Craigie House 
with Holmes, who said he trembled to 
look at it, for those who lived there had 
their happiness so perfect that no change, 
of all the changes which must come to 
them, could fail to be for the worse. 

I did not know Longfellow before that 
fatal time, and I shall not say that his 
presence bore record of it except in my 
fancy. He may always have had that 
look of one who had experienced the ut- 
most harm that fate can do, and hence- 
forth could possess himself of what was 
left of life in peace. He could never have 
been a man of the flowing ease that makes 
all comers at home; some people com- 
plained of a certain géne in him; and he 
had a reserve with strangers, which never 
quite lost itself in the abandon of friend- 
ship, as Lowell’s did. He was the most 
perfectly modest man I ever saw, ever 
imagined, but he had a gentle dignity 
which I do not believe any one, the coars- 
est, the obtusest, could trespass upon. In 
the years when I began to know him, his 
long hair and the beautiful beard which 
mixed with it were of one iron- gray, 
which I saw blanch to a perfect silver, 
while that pearly tone of his complex- 
ion, which Appleton so admired, lost itself 
in the wanness of age and pain. When 
he walked, he had a kind of spring in 
his gait, as if now and again a buoyant 
thought lifted him from the ground. It 
was fine to,.meet him coming down a Cam- 
bridge street; you felt that the encounter 
made you a part of literary history, and 
set you apart with him for the moment 
from the poor and mean. When he ap- 
peared in Harvard Square, he beatified if 
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not beautified the ugliest and vulgarest 
looking spot on the planet outside of New 
York. You could meet him sometimes 
at the market, if you were of the same 
provision-man as he, for Longfellow re 
mained as constant to his tradespeople as 
He rather liked to 
bring his proofs back to the printer’s him- 
self, and we often found ourselves together 
at the University Press, where the Atlan- 
tic Monthly used to be printed. But out- 
side of his own house Longfellow seemed 
to want a fit atmosphere, and I love best 
to think of him in his study, where he 
wrought at his lovely art with a serenity 
expressed in his smooth, regular, and 
scrupulously perfect handwriting. It 
was quite vertical, and 
rounded, with a slope 
neither to the right nor 
left, and at the time I 
knew him first, he was 
fond of using a soft 
penci! on printing pa- 
per, though commonly 
he wrote with a quill. 
Each letter was distinct 
in shape, and between 
the verses was always 
the exact space of half 
aninch. I havea good 
many of his poems writ- 
ten in this fashion, but 
whether they were the 
first drafts or not I can- 
not say; very likely 
not. Towards the last 
he no longer sent his 
poems to the magazines 
in his own hand, but 
they were always sign- 
ed in autograph. 

I once asked him if 
he were not a great 
deal interrupted,and he 
said, with a faint sigh, 
Not more than was good 
for him, he fancied; if it 
were not for the inter- 
ruptions, he miglit over- 
work. He was not a 
friend to stated exer- 
cise, I believe, nor fond 
of walking, as Lowell 
was; he had not, in- 
deed, the childish asso- 
ciations of the younger 
poet with the Cam- 
bridge neighborhoods; 


to any other friends. 





and I never saw him walking for pleasure 
except on the east veranda of his house, 
though I was told he loved walking in his 
vouth. In this and in some other things 
Longfellow was more European than 
American, more Latin than Saxon. He 
once said quaintly that one got a great 
deal of exercise in putting on and off one’s 
overcoat and overshoes, 

I suppose no one who asked decently 
at his door was denied access to him, and 
there must have been times when he was 
overrun with volunteer visitors; but I 
never heard him complain of them. He 
was very charitable in the immediate sort 
which Christ seems to have meant; but 
he had his preferences, humorously own- 
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ed, among beggars. He liked the Ger- 
man beggars least, and the Italian beg- 
gars most, as having most savoir-faire; 
in fact, we all loved the Italians in Cam- 
bridge. He was pleased with the accounts 
I could give him of the love and honor I 
had known for him in Italy, and one day 
there came a letter from an Italian ad- 
mirer, addressed to ‘* Mr. Greatest Poet 
Longfellow,” which he said was the very 
most amusing superscription he had ever 
seen. 

It is known that the King of Italy of- 
fered Longfellow the cross of San Lazzaro, 
which is the Italian literary decoration. 
It came through the good offices of my 
old acquaintance Professor Messadaglia, 
then a deputy in the Italian Parliament, 
whom, for some reason I cannot remem- 
ber, I had put in correspondence with 
Longfellow. The honor was wholly un- 
expected, and it brought Longfellow a 
distress which was chiefly for the gentle- 
man who had procured him the impossi- 
ble distinction. He showed me the pretty 
collar and cross, not, I think, without a 
natural pleasure in it. No man was ever 
less a bigot in things civil or religious 
than he, but he said, firmly, ‘‘ Of course, 
as a republican and a Protestant, I can’t 


accept a decoration from a Catholic 
prince.” His decision was from his 
conscience, and I think that all Amer- 
icans who think duly about it will ap- 
prove his decision. 
7. 
Such honors as he could fitly per- 

mit himself he did not refuse, and I 

recall what zest he had in his election 

to the Arcadian Academy, which had 
made him a shepherd of its Roman 

Fold, with the title, as he said, of 

‘*Olimipico something.” But I fancy 
his sweetest pleasure in his vast re- 
nown came from his popular recogni- 
tion everywhere. Few were the lands, 
few the languages he was unknown 
to: he showed me a version of the 
Psalm of Life in Chinese. Apparent- 
ly even the poor lost autograph-seeker 
was not denied by his universal kind- 
ness; I know that he kept a store of 
autographs ready written on small 
squares of paper for all who applied 
by letter or in person; he said it was 
no trouble; but perhaps he was to be 

excused for refusing the request of a 

lady for fifty autographs, which she 
wished to offer as a novel attraction to 
her guests at a lunch party. 

Foreigners of all kinds thronged upon 
him at their pleasure, apparently, and 
with perfect impunity. Sometimes he 
got a little fun, very, very kindly, out of 
their excuses and reasons; and the Eng- 
lishman who came to see him because there 
were no ruins to visit in America was no 
fable, as I can testify from the poet him- 
self. But he had no prejudice against 
Englishmen, and even at a certain time 
when the coarse-handed British criticism 
began to blame his delicate art for the 
universal acceptance of his verse, and to 
try to sneer him into the rank of inferior 
poets, he was without rancor for the 
clumsy misliking that he felt. He could 
not understand rudeness; he was too 
finely framed for that; he could know it 
only as Swedenborg’s most celestial angels 
perceived evil, as something distressful, 
angular. The ill-will that seemed nearly 
always to go with adverse criticism made 
him distrust criticism, and the discomfort 
which mistaken or blundering praise 
gives probably made him shy of all criti- 
cism. He said that in his early life as an 
author he used to seek out and save all 
the notices of his poems, but in his latter 
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days he read only those that happened to 
fall in his way; these he cut out and 
amused his leisure by putting together 
in scrap-books. He was reluctant to 
make any criticism of other poets; I do 
not remember ever to have heard him 
make one; and his writings show no 
trace of the literary dislikes or contempts 
which we so often mistake in ourselves 
for righteous judgments. No doubt he 
had his resentments, but he hushed them 
in his heart, which he did not suffer them 
to embitter. While Poe was writing of 
‘Longfellow and other Plagiarists,” 
Longfellow was helping to keep Poe alive 
by the loans which always made them- 
selves gifts in Poe’s case. He very, very 
rarely spoke of himself at all, and almost 
never of the grievances which he did not 
fail to share with all who live. 

He was patient, as I said, of all things, 
and gentle beyond all mere gentlemanli- 
ness. But it would have been a great 
mistake to mistake his mildness for soft- 
ness. It was most manly and firm; and 
of course it was braced with the New 
England conscience he was born to. If 
he did not find it well to assert himself, 
he was prompt in behalf of his friends, 
and one of the fine things told of him 


was his resenting some things said of 
Sumner at a dinner in Boston during 
the old pro-slavery times: he said to the 
gentlemen present that Sumner was his 
friend, and he must leave their company 
if they continued to assail him. 

But he spoke almost as rarely of his 


friends as of himself. He liked the 
large, impersonal topics which could be 
dealt with on their human side, and in- 
volved characters rather than individu- 
als. This was rather strange in Cam- 
bridge, where we were apt to take our 
instances from the environment. It was 
not the only thing he was strange in 
there; he was not to that manner born; 
he lacked the final intimacies which can 
come only of birth and lifelong associa- 
tion, and which make the men of the 
Boston breed seem exclusive when they 
least feel so; he was Longfellow to the 
friends who were James, and Charles, and 
Wendell to one another. He and Haw- 
thorne were classmates at college, but I 
never heard him mention Hawthorne; I 
never heard him mention Whittier or 
Emerson. I think his reticence about 
his contemporaries was largely due to 
his reluctance from criticism: he was the 
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finest artist of them all, and if he praised 
he must have praised with the reserva- 
tions of an honest man. Of younger 
writers he was willing enough to speak. 
No new contributor made his mark in 
the magazine unnoted by him, and some- 
times I showed him verse in manuscript 
which gave me peculiar pleasure. I re- 
member his liking for the first piece that 
Mr. Maurice Thompson sent me, and how 
he tasted the fresh flavor of it, and in- 
haled its wild new fragrance. He ad- 
mired the skill of some of the young 
story-tellers; he praised the subtlety of 
one in working out an intricate charac- 
ter, and said modestly that he could nev- 
er have done that sort of thing himself. 
It was entirely safe to invite his judg- 
ment when in doubt, for he never suf- 
fered it to become aggressive, or used it 
to urge upon me the manuscripts that 
must often have been urged upon him. 

Longfellow had a house at Nahant 
where he went every summer for more 
than quarter of a century. He found 
the slight transition change enough from 
Cambridge, and liked it perhaps because 
it did not take him beyond the range of 
the friends and strangers whose company 
he liked. Agassiz was there, and Apple- 
ton; Sumner came to sojourn with him; 
and the tourists of all nations found him 
there in half an hour after they reached 
Boston. His cottage was very plain and 
simple, but was rich in the sight of the 
illimitable sea, and it had a luxury of 
rocks at the foot of its garden, draped 
with sea-weed, and washed with the inde- 
fatigable tides. As he grew older and 
feebler he ceased to go to Nahant; he re- 
mained the whole year round at Cam- 
bridge; he professed to like the summer 
which he said warmed him through there, 
better than the cold spectacle of summer 
which had no such effect at Nahant. 

The hospitality which was constant at 
either house was not merely of the world- 
ly sort. Longfellow loved good cheer; 
he tasted history and poetry in a precious 
wine; and he liked people who were ac- 
quainted with manners and men, and 
brought the air of capitals with them. 
But often the man who dined with Long- 
fellow was the man who needed a din- 
ner; and from what I have seen of the 
sweet courtesy that governed at that 
board, I am sure that such a man could 
never have felt himself the least honored 
guest. The poet's heart was open to all 
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the homelessness of the world; and I re- 
member how once when we sat at his 
table and I spoke of his poem of The 
Cha!lenge, then a new poem, and said 
how I had been touched by the fancy of 
“The poverty-stricken millions 
Who challenge our wine and bread, 
And impeach us all as traitors, 
Both the living and the dead,” 
his voice sank in grave humility as he 
answered, ‘‘ Yes, I often think of those 
things.” He had thought of them in the 
days of the slave, when he had taken his 
place with the friends of the hopeless and 
hapless, and as long as he lived he con- 
tinued of the party which had freed the 
slave. He did not often speak of politics, 
but when the movement of some of the 
best Republicans away from their party 
began, he said that he could not see the 
wisdom of their course. But this was 
said without censure or criticism of them, 
and so far as I know he never permitted 
himself anything like denunciation of 
those who in any wise differed from him. 
On a matter of yet deeper interest, I do 
not feel authorized to speak for him, but 
I think that as he grew older, his hold 
upon anything like a creed weakened, 
though he remained of the Unitarian phi- 
losophy concerning Christ. He did not 
latterly go to church, I believe; but then, 
very few of his circle were church-goers. 
Once he said something very vague and 
uncertain concerning the doctrine of an- 
other life when I affirmed my hopeof it, 
to the effect that he wished he could be 
sure, with the sigh that so often clothed 
the expression of a misgiving with him. 
Vil. 

When my acquaintance with Long- 
fellow began he had written the things 
that made his fame, and that it will prob- 
ably rest upon: Evangeline, Hiawatha, 
and the Courtship of Miles Standish were 
by that time old stories. But during the 
eighteen years that I knew him he pro- 
duced the best of his minor poems, the 
greatest of his sonnets, the sweetest of his 
lyrics. His art ripened to the last, it 
grew richer and finer, and it never knew 
decay. He rarely read anything of his 
own aloud, but in three or four cases he 
read to me poems he had just finished, as 
if to give himself the pleasure of hearing 
them with the sympathetic sense of an- 
other. The hexameter piece, Elizabeth, 
in the third part of Tales of a Wayside 


Inn, was one of these, and he liked my 
liking its rhythmical form, which I be- 
lieved one of the measures best adapted 
to the English speech, and which he had 
used himself with so much pleasure and 
success. 

About this time he was greatly interest- 
ed in the slight experiments I was begin- 
ning to make in dramatic form, and he 
said that if he were himself a young man 
he should write altogether for the stage; 
he thought the drama had a greater fu- 
ture with us. He was pleased when a 
popular singer wished to produce his 
Masque of Pandora, with music, and he 
was patient when it failed of the effect 
hoped for it as an opera. When the late 
Lawrence Barrett,intheenthusiasm which 
was one of the fine traits of his generous 
character, had taken my play of A Coun- 
terfeit Presentment, and came to the Bos- 
ton Museum with it, Longfellow could not 
apparently have been more zealous for its 
popular acceptance if it had been his own 
work. He invited himself to one of the 
rehearsals with me, and he sat with me 
on the stage through the four acts with a 
fortitude which I still wonder at, and with 
the keenest zest for all the details of the 
performance. No finer testimony to the 
love and honor which all kinds of people 
had for him could have been given than 
that shown by the actors and employees 
of the theatre, high and low. They throng- 
ed the scenery, those who were not upon 
the stage, and at the edge of every wing 
were faces peering round at the poet, who 
sat unconscious of their adoration, intent 
upon the play. He was intercepted at 
every step in going out, and made to put 
his name to the photographs of himself 
which his worshippers produced from 
their persons. 

He came to the first night of the piece, 
and when it seemed to be finding favor 
with the public, he leaned forward out of 
his line to nod and smile at the author; 
and when they had the author up, it was 
the sweetest flattery of the applause 
which abused his fondness that Longfel- 
low clapped first and loudest. 

Where once he had given his kindness 
he could not again withhold it, and he 
was anxious no act should be interpreted 
as withdrawal. When the Emperor Dom 
Pedro of Brazil, who was so great a lover 
of Longfellow, came to Boston, he asked 
himself out to dine with the poet, who had 
expected to offer him some such hospi- 
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tality. Soon after, Longfellow met me, 
and as if eager to forestall a possible feel- 
ing in me, said, ‘‘I wanted to ask you to 
dinner with the Emperor, but he not only 
sent word be was coming, he named his 
fellow-guests!” I answered that though 
I should probably never come so near 
dining with an emperor again, I prized 
his wish to ask me much more than the 
chance I had missed; and with this my 
great and good friend seemed a little con- 
soled. I believe that I do not speak too 
confidently of our relation. He was truly 
the friend of all men, but I had certainly 
the advantage of my propinquity. We 
were near neighbors, as the pleonasm has 
it, both when I lived on Berkeley Street 
and after I had built my own house on 
Concord Avenue; anid I suppose he found 
my youthful informality convenient. He 
always asked me to dinner when his old 
friend Greene came to visit him, and then 
we had an Italian time together, with 
more or less repetition in our talk, of 
what we had said before of Italian poetry 
and Italian character. One day there 
came a note from him saying, in effect, 
‘*Salvini is coming out to dine with me 
to-morrow night, and I want you to come 
too. There will be no one else but Greene 
and myself, and we will have an Italian 
dinner.” 

Unhappily I had accepted a dinner in 
Boston for that night, and this invitation 
put me in great misery. I must keepmy 
engagement, but how could I bear to miss 
meeting Salvini at Longfellow’s table on 
terms like these? We consulted at home 
together and questioned whether I might 
not rush into Boston, seek out my host 
there, possess him of the facts, and frank- 
ly throw myself on his mercy. Thena 
sudden thought struck us: Go to Long- 
fellow, and submit the case to him! I 
went, and he entered with delicate sym- 
pathy into the affair. But he decided 
that, taking the large view of it, I must 
keep my engagement, lest I should run 
even a remote risk of wounding my 
friend’s susceptibilities. I obeyed, and I 
had a very good time, but I still feel that 
I missed the best time of my life, and that 
I ought to be rewarded for my sacrifice, 
somewhere. 

Longfellow so rarely spoke of himself 
in any way that one heard from him few 
of those experiences of the distinguished 
man in contact with the undistinguished, 
which he must have had so abundantly. 


But he told, while it was fresh in his mind, 
an incident that happened to him one 
day in Boston at a tobacconist’s, where a 
certain brand of cigars was recommended 
to him as the kind Longfellow smoked. 
‘* Ah, then I must have some of them; 
and I will ask you to send me a box,” 
seid Longfellow, and he wrote down his 
name and address. The cigar-dealer read 
it with the smile of a worsted champion, 
and said, ‘‘ Well, I guess you had me, 
that time.” At a funeral a mourner 
wished to open conversation, and by way 
of suggesting a theme of common inter- 
est, began, ‘‘ You've buried, I believe?” 

Sometimes people were shown by the 
poet through Craigie House who had no 
knowledge of it except that it had been 
Washington’s headquarters. Of covirse 
Longfellow was known by sight to every 
one in Cambridge. He was daily in the 
streets, while his health endured, and as 
he kept no carriage, he was often to be 
met in the horse-cars, which were such 
common ground in Cambridge that they 
were often like small invited parties of 
friends when they left Harvard Square, 
so that you expected the gentlemen to 
jump up and ask the ladies whether they 
would have chicken salad. In civie and 
political matters he mingled so far as to 
vote regularly, and he voted with his 
party, trusting it for a general regard to 
the public welfare. 

I fancy he was somewhat shy of his 
fellow-men, as the scholar seems always 
to be, from the sequestered habit of his 
life; but I think Longfellow was incapa- 
ble of marking any difference between 
himself and them. I never heard from 
him anything that was de haut en bas, 
when he spoke of people, and in Cam- 
bridge, where there was a good deal of 
contempt for the less lettered, and we 
liked to smile though we did not like to 
sneer, and to analyze if we did not cen- 
sure, Longfellow and Longfellow’s house 
were free of all that. Whatever his feel- 
ing may have been towards other sorts 
and conditions of men, his effect was of 
an entire democracy. He was always the 
most unassuming person in any com- 
pany, and at some large public dinners 
where I saw him I found him patient of 
the greater attention that more public 
men paid themselves and one another. 
He was not a speaker, and I never saw 
him on his feet at dinner, except once, 
when he read a poem for Whittier, who 
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was absent. He disliked after-dinner 
speaking, and made conditions for his 
own exemption from it. 


VIII. 


Once your friend, Longfellow was al- 
ways your friend; he would not think 
evil of you, and if he knew evil of you, 
he would be the last of all that knew it to 
judge you for it. This may have been 
from the impersonal habit of his mind, 
but I believe it was also the effect of prin- 
ciple, for he would do what he could to 
arrest the delivery of judgment from oth- 
ers, and would soften the sentences passed 
in his presence. Naturally this brought 
him under some condemnation with those 
of a severer cast; and I have heard him 
criticised for his benevolence towards all, 
and his constancy to some who were not 
quite so true to themselves, perhaps. But 
this leniency of Longfellow’s was what 
constituted him great as well as good, for 
it is not our wisdom that censures others. 
As for his goodness, I never saw a fault 
in him. I do not mean to say that he had 
no faults, or that there were not better 
men, but only to give the witness of my 
knowledge concerning him. I claim in 
no wise to have been his intimate; such a 
thing was not possible in my case for quite 
apparent reasons; and I doubt if Longfel- 
low was capable of intimacy in the sense 
we mostly attach to the word. Some- 
thing more of egotism than I ever found 
in him must go to the making of any in- 
timacy which did not come from the ten- 
derest affections of his heart. But as a 
man + ~s himself to those often with 
him, an. n his noted relations with other 
men, he showed himself without blame. 
All men that I have known, besides, have 
had some foible (it often endeared them 
the more), or some meanness, or petti- 
ness, or bitterness; but Longfellow had 
none, nor the suggestion of any. No 
breath of evil ever touched his name; he 
went in and out among his fellow-men 
without the reproach that follows wrong; 
the worst thing I ever heard said of him 
was that he had géne, and this was said 
by one of those difficult Cambridge men 
who would have found géne in a celes- 
tial angel. Something that Bjérnstjerne 
Bjérnson wrote to me when he was leav- 
ing America after a winter in Cambridge, 
comes nearer suggesting Longfellow than 
all my talk. The Norsemen, in the days 
of their stormy and reluctant conversion, 





used always to speak of Christ as the 
White Christ, and Bjérnson said in his 
letter, ‘‘Give my love to the White Mr. 
Longfellow.” 

A good many years before Longfellow’s 
death he began to be sleepless, and he 
suffered greatly. He said to me once that 
he felt as if he were going about with his 
head in a kind of mist. The whole night 
through he would not be aware of having 
slept. ‘‘ But,” he would add, with his 
heavenly patience, ‘‘I always get a good 
deal of rest from lying down so long.” I 
cannot say whether these conditions per- 
sisted, or how much his insomnia had to 
do with his breaking health; three or 
four years before the end came, we left 
Cambridge for a house farther in the 
country, and I saw him less frequently 
than before. He did not allow our meet- 
ings to cease; he asked me to dinner from 
time to time, as if to keep them up, but 
it could not be with the old frequency. 
Once he made a point of coming to see us 
in our cottage on the hill west of Cam- 
bridge, but it was with an effort not visi- 
ble in the days when he could end one of 
his brief walks at our house on Concord 
Avenue; he never came but he left our 
house more luminous for his having been 
there. Once he came to supper there to 
meet Garfield (an old family friend of 
mine in Ohio), and though he was suffer- 
ing from a heavy cold, he would not 
scant us in his stay. I had some very 
bad sherry which he drank with the se- 
renity of a martyr, and I shudder to this 
day to think what his kindness must have 
cost him. He told his story of the clothes- 
line ghost, and Garfield matched it with 
the story of an umbrella ghost who shel- 
tered a friend of his through a midnight 
storm, but was not cheerful company to 
his beneficiary, who passed his hand 
through him at one point in the effort to 
take his arm. 

After the end of four years I came to 
Cambridge to be treated for a long sick- 
ness, which had nearly been my last, and 
when I could get about I returned the 
visit Longfellow had not failed to pay 
me. But I did not find him, and I never 
saw him again in life. I went into Bos- 
ton to finish the winter of 1881-2, and 
from time to time I heard that the poet 
was failing in health. As soon as I felt 
able to bear the horse-car journey I went 
out to Cambridge to see him. I had 
knocked once at his door, the friendly 
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door that had so often opened to his wel- 
come, and stood with the knocker in my 
hand when the door was suddenly set 
ajar, and a maid showed her face wet with 
tears. ‘‘ How is Mr. Longfellow?” I pal- 
pitated, and with a burst of grief she an- 
swered, ‘‘ Oh, the poor gentleman has just 
departed!” I turned away as if from a 
helpless intrusion at a death-bed. 

At the services held at the house before 
the obsequies at the cemetery, I saw the 
poet for the last time, where 


“Dead he lay among his books,” 


in the library behind his study. Death 
seldom fails to bring serenity to all, and I 
will not pretend that there was a peculiar 
peacefulness in Longfeilow’s noble mask, 
as Il sawit then. It was calm and benign 
as it had been in life; he could not have 
worn a gentler aspect in going out of the 
world than he had always worn in it; he 
had not to wait for death to dignify it 
with ‘‘ the peace of God.” All who were 
left of his old Cambridge were present, 
and among those who had come farther 
was Emerson. He went up to the bier, and 
with his arms crossed on his breast, and 
his elbows held in either hand, stood with 
his head pathetically fallen forward, look- 
ing down at the dead face. Those who 
knew how his memory was a mere blank, 
with faint gleams of recognition capri- 
ciously coming and going in it, must have 
felt that he was struggling to remember 
who it was lay there before him; and for 
me the electly simple words confessing 
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his failure will always be pathetic with 
his remembered aspect: ‘‘ The gentleman 
we have just been burying,” he said, to 
the friend who had come with him, ‘* was 
a sweet and beautiful soul; but I forget 
his name.” 

I had the privilege and honor of looking 
over the unprinted poems Longfellow left 
behind him,and of helping to decide which 
of them should be published. There were 
not many of them, and some of these few 
were quite fragmentary. I gave my voice 
for the publication of all that had any 
sort of completeness, for in every one 
there was a touch of his exquisite art, the 
grace of his most lovely spirit. We have 
so far had two men only who felt the 
claim of their gift of the very best that 
the most patient skill could give their ut- 
terance: one was Hawthorne and the oth- 
er was Longfellow. I shall not under- 
take to say which was the greater artist 
of these two; but I am sure that every 
one who has studied it must feel with 
me that the art of Longfellow held out 
to the end with no touch of decay in it, 
and that it equalled the art of any other 
poet of his time. It knew when to give 
itself, and more and more it knew when 
to withhold itself. 

What Longfellow’s place in literature 
will be, I shall not offer to say; that is 
Time’s affair, not mine; but I am sure 
that with Tennyson and Browning he 
fully shared in the expression of an age 
which more completely than any former 
age got itself said by its poets. 


BELOVED, WHEN I READ. 


BY ARTHUR SHERBURNE 


HARDY. 


ELOVED, when I read some fine conceit, 
Wherein are wrought as in a glass 
The features love hath made so sweet, 
I marvel at so bold an art, 
Seeing thou art too dear to praise 
Upon the highway where men pass. 
For when I seek 
To tell the ways 
God’s hand of tenderness 
Hath touched thine earthly part, 
Again I hear 
Thy first own cry of happiness, 
And, sweetest of God’s sounds, the dear 
Remonstrance of thy giving heart,— 
And cannot speak! 




















TOM SAWYER, DETECTIVE* 


AS TOLD BY HUCK FINN. 


BY MARK 


CHAPTER I. 


\ YELL, it was the next spring after me 
\ and Tom Sawyer set our old nig- 
ger Jim free, the time he was chained up 
for a runaway slave down there on Tom's 
uncle Silas’s farm in Arkansaw. The frost 
was working out of the ground, and out 
of the air too, and it was getting closer 
and closer onto barefoot time every day ; 
and next it would be marble time, and 
next mumbletypeg, and next tops and 
hoops, and next kites, and then right away 
it would be summer and going in a-swim- 
ming. It just makes a boy homesick to 
look ahead like that and see how far off 
summer is. Yes, and it sets him to sigh- 
ing and saddening around, and there’s 
something the matter with him, he don’t 
know what. But anyway, he gets out 
by himself and mopes and thinks; and 
mostly he hunts for a lonesome place 
high up on the hill in the edge of the 
woods, and sets there and looks away off 
on the big Mississippi down there a-reach- 
ing miles and miles around the points 
where the timber looks smoky and dim 
it’s so far off and still, and everything’s 
so solemn it seems like everybody you’ve 
loved is dead and gone, and you ’most 
wish you was dead and gone too, and done 
with it all. 

Don’t you know what that is? It’s 
spring fever. That is what the name of 
it is. And when you’ve got it, you want 
—oh, you don’t quite know what it is you 
do want, but it just fairly makes your 
heart ache, you want it so! It seems to 
you that mainly what you want is to 
get away; get away from the same old 
tedious things you’re so used to seeing 
and so tired of, and see something new. 
That is the idea; you want to go and be 
a wanderer; you want to go wandering 
far away to strange countries where ev- 
erything is mysterious and wonderful 
and romantic. And if you can’t do that, 
you'll put up with considerable less; 


TWAIN. 


you'll go anywhere you can go, just so 
as to get away, and be thankful of the 
chance, too. 

Well, me and Tom Sawyer had the 
spring-fever, and had it bad, too; but it 
warn’t any use to think about Tom try- 
ing to get away, because, as he said, his 
aunt Polly wouldn't let him quit school 
and go traipsing off somers wasting time; 
so we was pretty blue. We was setting 
on the front steps one day about sundown 
talking this way, when. out comes his 
aunt Polly with a letter in her hand and 
says— 

‘Tom, I reckon you've got to pack up 
and go down to Arkansaw — your aunt 
Sally wants you.” " 

I’most jumped out of my skin for joy. 
I reckoned Tom would fly at his aunt 
and hug her head off; but if you believe 
me he set there like a rock, and never 
said a word. It made me fit to cry to 
see him act so foolish, with such a noble 
chance as this opening up. Why, we 
might lose it if he didn’t speak up and 
show he was thankful and grateful. But 
he set there and studied and studied till 
I was that distressed I didn’t know what 
to do; then he says, very ca’m, and I 
could a shot him for it: 

‘** Well,” he says, ‘‘I’m right down sor- 
ry, Aunt Polly, but I reckon I got to be 
excused—for the present.” 

His aunt Polly was knocked so stupid 
and so mad at the cold impudence of it 
that she couldn't say a word for as much 
as a half a minute, and this give me a 
chance to nudge Tom and whisper: 

‘Ain't you got any sense? Sp’iling 
such a noble chance as this and throw- 
ing it away?” 

But he warn’t disturbed. He mumbled 
back: 

‘*Huck Finn, do you want me to let 
her see how bad I want t6 go? Whiy, 
she'd begin to doubt, right away, and im- 
agine a lot of sicknesses and dangers and 
objections, and first you know she'd take 


* Strange as the incidents of this story are, they are not inventions, but facts—even to the public 
confession of the accused. I take them from an old-time Swedish criminal trial, change the actors, 
and transfer the scene to America. I have added some details, but only a couple of them are important 
ones.—M. T. 
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it all back. You lemme alone; I reckon 
I know how to work her.” 

Now I never would a thought of that. 
But he was right. Tom Sawyer was al- 
ways right—the levelest head I ever see, 
and always at himself and ready for any- 
thing you might spring on him. By this 
time his aunt Polly was all straight again, 
and she let fly. She says: 

‘* You'll be excused! You will! Well, 
I never heard the like of it in all my 
days! The idea of you talking like that 
to me! Now take yourself off and pack 
your traps; and if I hear another word 
out of you about what you'll be excused 
from and what you won't, I lay I'll ex- 
cuse you—with a hickory!” 

She hit his head a thump with her 
thimble as we dodged by, and he let on 
to be whimpering as we struck for the 
stairs. Up in his room he hugged me, 
he was so out of his head for gladness 
because he was going travelling. And 
he says: 

‘* Before we get away she'll wish she 
hadn’t let me go, but she won't know any 
way to get aroundit now. After what she’s 
said, her pride won't let her take it back.” 

Tom was packed in ten minutes, all 
except what his aunt and Mary would fin- 
ish up for him; then we waited ten more 
for her to get cooled down and sweet and 
gentle again; for Tom said it took her ten 
minutes to unruffle in times when half of 
her feathers was up, but twenty when 
they was all up, and this was one of the 
times when they was all up. Then we 
went down, being in a sweat to know 
what the letter said. 

She was setting there in a brown study, 
with it laying in her lap. We set down, 
and she says: 

‘* They’re in considerable trouble down 
there, and they think you and Huck ’|] be 
a kind of adiversion for them—‘ comfort,’ 
they say. Much of that they'll get out 
of you and Huck Finn, I reckon. There's 
a neighbor named Brace Dunlap that’s 
been wanting to marry their Benpy for 
three months, and at last they told him 
pine blank and once for all, he couldn't ; 
so he has soured on them, and they’re 
worried about it. I reckon he’s some- 
body they think they better be on the good 
side of, for they’ve tried to please him by 
hiring his no-account brother to help on 
the farm when they can’t hardly afford 
it, and don’t want him around anyhow. 
Who are the Dunlaps?” 
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“They live about a mile from Uncle 
Silas’s place, Aunt Polly—all the farm- 
ers live about a mile apart down there— 
and Brace Dunlap is a long sight richer 
than any of the others, and owns a whole 
grist of niggers. He’s a widower, thirty- 
six years old, without any children, and 
is proud of his money and overbearing, 
and everybody is a little afraid of him. I 
judge he thought he could have any girl 
he wanted, just for the asking, and it must 
have set him back a good deal when he 
found he couldn't get Benny. Why, 
Benny’s only half as old as he is, and just 
as sweet and lovely as—well, you’ve seen 
her. Poor old Uncle Silas—why, it’s piti- 
ful, him trying to curry favor that way— 
so hard pushed and poor, and yet hiring 
that useless Jubiter Dunlap to please his 
ornery brother.” 

‘* What a name—Jubiter! 
get it?” , 

“It’s only just a nickname. I reckon 
they’ve forgot his real name long before 
this. He's twenty-seven, now, and has 
had it ever since the first time he ever 
went in swimming. The school -teacher 
seen a round brown mole the size of a dime 
on his left leg above hs knee, and four 
little bits of moles around it, when he 
was naked, and he said it minded him of 
Jubiter and his moons; and the children 
thought it was funny, and so they got to 
calling him Jubiter, and he’s Jubiter yet. 
He’s tall, and lazy, and sly, and sneaky, 
and ruther cowardly, too, but kind of 
good-natured, and wears long brown hair 
and no beard, and hasn’t got a cent, and 
Brace boards him for nothing, and gives 
him his old clothes to wear, and despises 
him. Jubiter is a twin.” 

‘* What's t’other twin like?” 

‘Just exactly like Jubiter—so they 
say; used to was, anyway, but he hain’t 
been seen for seven years. He got to 
robbing when he was nineteen or twenty, 
and they jailed him; but he broke jail 
and got away—up North here, somers. 
They used to hear about him robbing and 
burglaring now and then, but that was 
years ago. He’s dead, now. At least 
that’s what they say. They don’t hear 
about him any more.” 

** What was his name?” 

** Jake.” 

There wasn’t anything more said for 
a considerable while; the old lady was 
thinking. At last she says: 

“The thing that is mostly worrying 
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your aunt Sally is the tempers that that 
man Jubiter gets your uncle into.” 

Tom was astonished, and so was I. 
Tom says: 

‘*Tempers? Uncle Silas? Land, you 
must be joking! I didn’t know he had 
any temper.” 

‘“Works him up into perfect rages, 
your aunt Sally says; says he acts as if 
he would really hit the man, sometimes.” 

“ Aunt Polly, it beats anything I ever 
heard of. Why, he’s just as gentle as 
mush.” 

‘* Well, she’s worried, anyway. Says 
your uncle Silas is like a changed man, 
on account of all this quarrelling. And 
the neighbors talk about it, and lay all 
the blame on your uncle, of course, be- 
cause he’s a preacher and hain’t got any 
business to quarrel. Your aunt Sally 
says he hates to go into the pulpit he’s so 
ashamed; and+the people have begun to 
cool towards him, and he ain’t as popular 
now as he used to was.” 

‘*Well, ain’t it strange? Why, Aunt 
Polly, he was always so good and kind 
and moony and absent-minded and chuc- 
kle-headed and lovable—why, he was just 
an angel! What can be the matter of 
him, do you reckon?” 


CHAPTER II. 


WE had powerful good luck; because 
we got a chance in a stern-wheeler from 
away North which was bound for one of 
them bayous or one-horse rivers away 
down Louisiana way, and so we could go 
all the way down the Upper Mississippi 
and all the way down the Lower Missis- 
sippi to that farm in Arkansaw without 
having to change steamboats at St. Louis: 
not so very much short of a thousand 
miles at one pull. 

A pretty lonesome boat; there warn’t 
but few passengers, and all old folks, that 
set around, wide apart, dozing, and was 
very quiet. We was four days getting 
out of the ‘‘ upper river,”’ because we got 
aground so much. But it warn’t dull— 
couldn't be for boys that was travelling, 
of course. 

From the very start me and Tom al- 
lowed that there was somebody sick in 
the state-room next to ourn, because the 
meals was always toted in there by the 
waiters. By-and-by we asked about it— 
Tom did—and the waiter said it was a 
man, but he didn’t look sick. 

‘* Well, but ain’t he sick?” 


‘*T don't know; maybe he is, but ‘pears 
to me he’s just letting on.” 

‘What makes you think that?” 

‘* Because if he was sick he would pull 
his clothes off some time or other—don't 
you reckon he would? Well, this: one 
don’t. At least he don’t ever pull off his 
boots, anyway.” 

‘*The mischief he don't! Not even 
when he goes to bed?” 

‘** No.” 

It was always nuts for Tom Sawyer— 
a mystery was. If you'd lay out a mys- 
tery and a pie before me and him, you 
wouldn’t have to say take your choice; 
it was a thing that would regulate itself. 
Because in my nature I have always run 
to pie, whilst in his nature he has always 
run to mystery. People are made differ- 
ent. And it is the best way. Tom says 
to the waiter: 

‘* What's the man’s name?” ° 

‘** Phillips.” 

‘“Where’d he come aboard?” 

‘*T think he got aboard at Elexandria,. 
up on the Iowa line.” 

‘* What do you reckon he’s a-playing?” 

‘*T hain’t any notion—I never thought 
of it.” 

I says to myself, here’s another one 
that runs to pie. 

‘‘Anything peculiar about him?—the 
way he acts or talks?” 

‘*No—nothing, except he seems so 
searysand keeps his doors locked night 
and day both, and when you knock he 
won't let you in till he opens the door a 
crack and sees who it is.” 

‘**By jimminy, it’s int’resting! I'd like 
to get a look at him. Say—the next time 
you’re going in there, don’t you reckon 
you could spread the door and—” 

‘* No, indeedy! He’s always behind it. 
He would block that game.” 

Tom studied over it, and then he says: 

‘‘Looky-here. You lend me your 
apern and let me take him his breakfast 
in the morning. I'll give you a quar- 
ter.” e 

The boy was plenty willing enough, if 
the head steward wouldn’t mind. Tom 
says that’s all right, he reckoned he could 
fix it with the head steward; and he done 
it. He fixed it so as we could both go in 
with aperns on and toting vittles. 

He didn’t sleep much, he was in such 
a sweat to get in there and find out the 
mystery about Phillips; and moreover he 
done a lot of guessing about it all night, 
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which warn't no use, for if you are going 
to find out the facts of a thing, what's the 
sense in guessing out what ain’t the facts 
and wasting ammunition? I didn't lose 
no sleep. I wouldn't give a dern to know 
what's the matter of Phillips, I says to 
myself. 

Well, in the morning we put on the 
aperns and got a couple of trays of truck, 
and Tom he knocked on the door. The 
man opened it a crack, and then he let us 
in and shut it quick. By Jackson, when 
we got a sight of him, we most dropped 
the trays! and Tom says: 

‘“Why, Jubiter Dunlap, where’d you 
come from!” 

Well, the man was astonished, of course ; 
and first off he looked like he didn’t know 
whether to be scared, or glad, or both, or 
which, but finally he settled down to be- 
ing glad; and then his color come baek, 
though at first his face had turned pretty 
white. So we got to talking together 
while he et his breakfast. And he says: 

‘But I ain’t Jubiter Dunlap. I'd just 
as soon tell you who I am, 
though, if you'll swear to keep 
mum, for I ain’t no Phillips, 
eitlrer.”’ 

Tom says: 

‘We'll keep mum, but there 
ain’t any need to tell who you 
are if you ain't Jubiter Dunlap.” 

“Why?” 

‘* Because if you ain't him 
you're t’othertwin, Jake. You're 
the spit’n image of Jubiter.” 

“Well, lamJake. But looky- 
here, how do you come to know 
us Dunlaps?” 

Tom told about the advent- 
ures we'd had down there at his 
uncle Silas’s last summer, and 
when he see that there warn’t 
anything about his folks— or 
him either, for that matter—that 
we didn't know, he opened out 
and talked perfectly free and 
candid. He never made any 
bones about his own case; said 
he'd been a hard lot, was a hard 
lot yet, and reckoned he'd be a 
hard lot plumb to the end. He said of 
course it was a dangerous life, and— 

He give a kind of gasp, and set his head 
like a person that’s listening. We didn’t 
Say anything, and so it was very still for 
a second or so, and there warn't no sounds 
but the screaking of the wood-work and 
Von. XCIIL.—No. 555.—39 
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‘“*I RECKON I GOT TO BE EXCUSED.” 


the chug-chugging of the machinerydown 
below. 

Then we got him comfortable again, 
telling him about his people, and how 
Brace’s wife had been dead three years, 
and Brace wanted to marry Benny and 
she shook him, and Jubiter was working 




















‘“ SWEAR YOU'LL BE GOOD TO ME AND HELP ME SAVE MY LIFE.” 


for Uncle Silas, and him and Uncle Silas 
quarrelling all the time—and then be let 
go and laughed. 

‘*Land!” he says, ‘‘it’s like old times 
to hear all this tittle-tattle, and does me 
good. It’s been seven years and more 
since I heard any. How do they talk 
about me these days?” 

* Who?” 

‘* The farmers—and the family.” 

‘“Why, they don’t talk about you at 
all—at least only just a mention, once in 
a long time.” 

‘*The nation !” he says, surprised ; ‘‘why 
is that?” 

‘** Because they think you are dead long 
ago.” 

‘“No! Are you speaking true?—honor 
bright, now.” He jumped up, excited. 

‘* Honor bright. There ain’t anybody 
thinks you are alive.” 

‘““Then I’m saved, I’m saved, sure! I'll 


go home. They'll hide me and save my 
life. You keep mum. Swear you'll keep 
mum—swear you'll never, never tell on 
me. Oh, boys, be good to a poor devil 
that’s being hunted day and night, and 
dasn’t show his face! I’ve never done 
you any harm; I'll never do you any, as 
God is in the heavens; swear you'll be 
good to me and help me save my life.” 

We'd aswore it if he'd been a dog; and 
so we done it. Well, he couldn’t love us 
enough for it or be grateful enough, poor 
cuss; it was all he could do to keep from 
hugging us. 

We talked along, and he got out a little 
hand-bag and begun to open it, and told us 
to turn our backs. We done it, and when 
he told us to turn again he was perfectly 
different to what he was before. He had 
on blue goggles and the naturalest-look- 
ing long brown whiskers and mustashes 
you ever see. His own mother wouldn't 
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a knowed him. He asked us if he looked 
like his brother Jubiter, now. 

‘‘No,” Tom said; ‘* there ain't anything 
left that’s like him except the long hair.” 

‘All right, Pll get that cropped close 
to my head before I get there; then him 
and Brace will keep my secret, and Ill 
live with them as being a stranger, and 
the neighbors won't ever guess me out. 
What do you think?” 

Tom he studied awhile, then he says: 

‘Well, of course me and Huck are go- 
ing to keep mum there, but if you don’t 
keep mum yourself there’s going to bea 
little bit of a risk—it ain’t much, maybe, 
but it’sa little. I mean, if you talk, won't 
people notice that your voice is just like 
Jubiter’s; and mightn’t it make them 
think of the twin they reckoned was 
dead, but maybe after all was hid all this 
time under another name?” 

‘* By George,” he says, ‘* you’re a sharp 
one! You're perfectly right. I’ve got to 
play deef and dumb when there’s a neigh- 
bor around. If I'd a struck for home and 
forgot that little detail-- However, I 
wasn't striking for home. I was breaking 
for any place where I could get away 
from these fellows that are after me; 
then I was going to put on this disguise 
and get some different clothes, and—” 

He jumped for the outside door and 
laid his ear against it and listened, pale 
and kind of panting. Presently he whis- 
pers: 

‘*Sounded like cocking a gun! Lord, 
what a life to lead!” 

Then he sunk down in a chair all limp 
and sick like, and wiped the sweat off of 
his face. 


CHAPTER III. 


From that time out, we was with him 
‘most all the time, and one or t’other of 
us slept in his upper berth. He said he 
had been so lonesome, and it was such a 
comfort to him to have company, and 
somebody to talk to in his troubles. We 
was in a sweat to find out what his secret 
was, but Tom said the best way was not 
to seem anxious, then likely he would 
drop into it himself in one of his talks, 
but if we got to asking questions lie would 
get suspicious and shet up his shell. It 
turned out just so. It warn’t no trouble 
to see that he wanted to talk about it, but 
always along at first he would scare away 
from it when he got on the very edge of 
it, and go to talking about something else. 
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The way it come about was this: He got 
to asking us, kind of indifferent like, 
about the passengers down on deck. We 
told him about them. But he warn't sat- 
isfied; we warn’t particular enough. He 
told us to describe them better. Tom done 
it. At last, when Tom was describing 
one of the roughest and raggedest ones, 
he gave a shiver and a gasp and says: 

**Oh, lordy, that’s one of them! They're 
aboard sure—I just knowed it. I sort of 
hoped I had got away, but I never be- 
lieved it. Go on.” 

Presently when Tom was describing 
another mangy rough deck passenger, he 
give that shiver again and says— 

‘*That’s him!—that’s the other one. 
If it would only come a good black stormy 
night and I could get ashore! You see, 
they’ve got spies on me. They've got a 
right to come up 
and buy drinks at 
the bar yonder for- 
rard, and they take 
that chance to bribe 
somebody to keep 
watch on me—por- 
ter or boots or 
somebody. If I 
was to slip ashore 
without anybody 
seeing me, they 
would know it in- 
side of an hour.” 

So then he got to 
wandering along, 
and pretty soon, 
sure enough, he 
was telling! He 
was poking along 
through his ups 
and downs, and 
when he come to 
that place he went 
rigit along. He 
says: 

‘It was a confi- 
dence game. We 
played it on a ju- 
lery-shop in St. 








couple of noble big 

di'monds as big as hazelnuts, which ev- 
erybody was running to see. We was 
dressed up fine, and we played it on them 
in broad daylight. We ordered the di’- 
monds sent to the hotel for us to see if 
we wanted to buy, and when we was ex- 
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amining them we had paste counterfeits 
all ready, and them was the things that 
went back to the shop when we said the 
water wasn’t quite fine enough for twelve 
thousand dollars.” 

‘* Twelve — thousand — dollars !” Tom 
says. ‘* Was they really worth all that 
money, do you reckon?” 

‘** Every cent of it.” 

‘“‘And you fellows got away with 
them?” 

‘‘As easy as nothing. I don’t reckon 
the julery people know they've been 
robbed yet. But it wouldn’s be good 
sense to stay around St. Louis, of course, 
so we considered where we'd go. One 
was for going one way, one another, so 
we throwed up, heads or tails, and the 
Upper Mississippi won. We done up the 
di’monds in a paper and put our names 
on it and put it in the keep of the hotel 
clerk, and told him not to ever let either of 
us have it again without the others was on 
hand to see it done; then we went down 
town, each by his own self —because I 
reckon maybe we all had the same no- 
tion. I don’t know for certain, but I 
reckon maybe we had.” 

** What notion?” Tom says. 

"*To rob the others.” 

*“What—one take everything, after all 
of you had helped to get it?” 

** Cert’nly.” 

It disgusted Tom Sawyer, and he said 
it was the orneriest, low-downest thing 
he ever heard of. But Jake Dunlap said 
it warn’t unusual in the profession. Said 
when a person was in that line of busi- 
ness he’d got to look out for his own in- 


-trust, there warn’t nobody else going to 


«lo it for him. And then he went on. 
He savs: 

‘* You see, the trouble was, you couldn't 
divide up two di’monds amongst three. 
If there'd been three— But never mind 
about that, there warn't three. I loafed 
along the back streets studying and stud- 
ying. And I says to myself, I'll hog them 
di’monds the first chance I get, and I'll 
have a disguise all ready, and I'll give the 
boys the slip, and when I’m safe away I'll 
put it on, and then let them find me if 
they can. So I got the false whiskers 
and the goggles and this countrified suit 
of clothes, and fetched them along back 
in a hand-bag; and when I was passing a 
shop where they sell all sorts of things, I 
got a glimpse of one of my pals through 
the window. It was Bud Dixon, I was 





glad, you bet. I says to myself, I'll see 
what he buys. So I kept shady, and 
watched. Now what do you reckon it 
was he bought?” 

‘* Whiskers?” said I. 

‘*No.” 

“ Goggles?” 

“ec 

‘** Oh, keep still, Huck Finn, can’t you, 
you're only just hendering all you can. 
What was it he bought. Jake?” 

‘* You'd never guess in the world. It 
was Only just a screw-driver—just a wee 
little bit of a screw-driver.’é 

‘Well, I declare! What did he want 
with that?” 

‘That's what J thought. It was curi- 
ous. It clean stumped me. I says to 
myself, what can he want with that thing? 
Well, when he come out I stood back out 
of sight,and then tracked him to a second- 
hand slop-shop and see him buy a red 
flannel shirt and some old ragged clotlies 
—just the ones he’s got on now, as you've 
described. Then I went down to the 
wharf and hid my things aboard the up- 
river boat that we had picked out, and 
then started back and had another streak 
of luck. I seen our other pal lay in his 
stock of old rusty second-handers. We 
got the di’monds and went aboard the 
boat. 

‘*But now we was up a stump, for we 
couldn’t go to bed. We had to set up 
and watch one another. Pity, that was; 
pity to put that kind of a strain on us, be- 
cause there was bad blood between us 
from a couple of weeks back, and we was 
only friends in the way of business. Bad 
anyway, seeing there was only two di’- 
monds betwixt three men. First we had 
supper, and then tramped up and down 
the deck together smoking till most mid- 
night; then we went and set down in my 
state-room and locked the doors and looked 
in the piece of paper to see if the diimonds 
was all right, then laid it on the lower 
berth right in full sight; and there we 
set, and set, and by-and-by it got to be 
dreadful hard to keep awake. At last 
Bud Dixon he dropped off. As soon as he 
was snoring a good regular gait that was 
likely to last, and had his chin on his 
breast and looked permanent, Hal Clay- 
ton nodded towards the di’monds and 
then towards the outside door, and I un- 
derstood. I reached and got the paper, 
and then we stood up and waited perfect- 
ly still; Bud never stirred; I turned the 
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key of the outside door very soft and 
slow, then turned the knob the same way, 
and we went tiptoeing out onto the guard, 
and shut the door very soft and gentle. 
‘*There warn’t nobody stirring any- 
where, and the boat was slipping along, 
swift and steady, through the big water 
in the smoky moonlight. We never said 
a word, but went straight up onto the hur- 
ricane-deck and plumb back aft, and set 
down on the end of the skylight. Both 
of us knowed what that meant, without 
having to explain to one another. Bud 
Dixon would wake up and miss the swag, 
and would come straight for us, for he 
ain't afeard of anything or anybody, that 
man ain’t. He would come, and we would 
heave him overboard, or get killed trying. 
It made me shiver, because I ain’t as brave 


‘‘WE STOOD UP AND WAITED PERFECTLY STILL.’ 
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as some people, but if I showed the white 
feather-— well, I knowed better than do 
that. I kind of hoped the boat would 
Jand somers, and we could skip ashore 
and not have to run the risk of this row, 
I was so seared of Bud Dixon, but she was 
an upper-river tub and there warn’t no 
real chance of that. 

‘*Well, the time strung along and 
along, and that fellow never come! Why, 
it strung along till dawn begun to break, 
and still he never come. ‘Thunder,’ I 
says, ‘what do you make out of this?— 
ain’t it suspicious?’ ‘Land!’ Hal says, 
‘do you reckon he’s playing us?—open 
the paper!’ I done it,and by gracious 
there warn’t anything in it but a couple 
of little pieces of loaf-sugar! That's the 
reason he could set there and snooze all 
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night so comfortable. Smart? Well, I 
reckon! He had had them two papers all 
fixed and ready, and he had put one of 
them in place of tother right under our 
noses. 

‘We felt pretty cheap. But the thing 
to do, straight off, was to make a plan; 
and we done it. We would do up the 
paper again, just as it was,and slip in, 
very elaborate and soft, and lay it on the 
bunk again, and let on we didn’t know 
about any trick, and hadn't any idea he 
was a-laughing at us behind them bogus 
snares of his’n; and we would stick by 
him, and the first night we was ashore we 
would get him drunk and search him, 
and get the di’monds; and do for him, 
too, if it warn’t too risky. If we got the 
swag, we'd got to do for him, or he would 
hunt us down and do for us, sure. But I 
didn’t have no real hope. I knowed we 
could get him drunk—he was always 
ready for that —but what's the good of it? 
You might search him a year and never 
find 

‘* Well, right there I catched my breath 
and broke off my thought! For an idea 
went ripping through my head that tore 
my brains to rags—and land, but I felt 
gay and good! You see,I had had my 
boots off, to unswell my feet, and just then 
I took up one of them to put it on, and I 
catched a glimpse of the heel-bottom, and 
it just took my breath away. You re- 
member about that puzzlesome little screw- 
driver?” , 

‘*You bet I do,” says Tom, all excited. 

‘* Well, when I catched that glimpse of 
that boot heel, the idea that went smash- 
ing through my head was, J know where 
he’s hid the di’*monds! You look at this 
boot heel, now. See, it’s bottomed with a 
steel plate, and the plate is fastened on 
with little screws. Now there wasn’t a 
screw about that feller anywhere but in 
his boot heels; so, if he needed a screw- 
driver, I reckoned I knowed why.” 

**Huck, ain’t it bully!” says Tom. 

‘* Well, I got my boots on, and we went 
down and slipped in and laid the paper of 
sugar on the berth, and sat down soft and 
sheepish and went to listening to Bud 
Dixon snore. Hal Clayton dropped off 
pretty soon, but I didn’t; I wasn’t ever 
so wide-awake in my life. I was spying 
out from under the shade of my hat brim, 
searching the floor for leather. It took 
me a long time, and I begun to think 
maybe my guess was wrong, but at last 


I struck it. It laid over by the bulkhead, 
and was nearly the color of the carpet. 
It was a little round plug about as thick 
as the end of your little finger, and I says 
to myself there’s a dimond in the nest 
you've come from. Before long I spied 
out the plug’s mate. 

“Think of the smartness and coolness 
of that blatherskite! He put up that 
scheme on us and reasoned out what we 
would do, and we went ahead and done 
it perfectly exact, like a couple of pudd’n- 
heads. He set there and took his own 
time to unscrew his heel-plates and cut 
out his plugs and stick in the di’monds 
and screw on his plates again. He al- 
lowed we would steal the bogus swag 
and wait all night for him to come up 
and get drownded, and by George it’s just 
what we done! J think it was powerful 
smart.” 

‘**You bet your life it was!” says Tom, 
just full of admiration. 


CHAPTER Iv. 


‘“WELL, all day we went through the 
humbug of watching one another, and it 
was pretty sickly business for two of us 
and hard to act out,I can tell you. About 
night we landed at one of them little Mis- 
souri towns high up towards Iowa, and 
had supper at the tavern, and got a room 
upstairs with a cot and a double bed in 
it, but I dumped my bag under a deal 
table in the dark hall whilst we was 
moving along it to bed, single file, me 
last, and the landlord in the lead with a 
tallow candle. We had upa lot of whis- 
key, and went to playing high-low-jack 
for dimes, and as soon as the whiskey 
begun to take hoid of Bud we stopped 
drinking, but we didn't let him stop. We 
loaded him till he fell out of his chair and 
laid there snoring. 

‘“We was ready for business now. I 
said we better pull our boots off, and his'n 
too, and not make any noise, then we 
could pull him and haul him around 
and ransack him without any trouble. So 
we done it. Iset my boots and Bud’s side 
by side, where they'd be handy. Then 
we stripped him and searched his seams 
and his pockets and his socks and the 
inside of his boots, and everything, and 
searched his bundle. Never found any 
di‘monds. We found the screw-driver, 
and Hal says, ‘What do you reckon he 
wanted with that? Isaid I didn’t know; 
but when he wasn’t looking I hooked it. 
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At last Hal he looked beat and discour- 
aged, and said we'd got to give it up. 
That was what I was waiting for. I 
says: 

‘*** There's one place we hain’t searched.’ 

‘** What place is that? he says. 

‘** His stomach.’ 

‘** By gracious, [ never thought of that! 
Now we're on the homestretch, to a dead 
moral certainty. How’ll we manage?’ 

‘** Well,’ I says, ‘just stay by him till 
I turn out and hunt up a drug-store, 
and I reckon I'll fetch something that ‘ll 
make them di’monds tired of the com- 
pany they’re keeping.’ 

‘* He said that’s the ticket, and with him 
looking straight at me I slid myself into 
Bud's boots instead of my own, and he 
never noticed. They was just a shade 
large for me, but that was considerable 
better than being too small. I got my 
bag as I went a-groping through the hall, 
and in about a minute I was out the back 
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way and stretching up the river road at a 
five-mile gait. 

‘*And not feeling so very bad, neither-— 
walking on di’monds don’t have no such 
effect. When I had gone fifteen minutes 
I says to myself, there’s more’n a mile be- 
hind me, and everything quiet. Another 
five minutes and I says there’s consid- 
erable more land behind me now, and 
there’s a man back there that’s begun to 
wonder what's the trouble. Another five 
and I says to myself he’s getting real un- 
easy—he'’s walking the floor now. An- 
other five, and I says to myself, there's 
two mile and a half behind me, and he’s 
awful uneasy—beginning to cuss, I reck- 
on. Pretty soon I says to myself, forty 
minutes gone —he knows there’s some- 
thing up! Fifty minutes—the truth’s 
a-busting on him now! he is reckoning I 
found the di’monds whilst we was search- 
ing, and shoved them in my pocket and 
never let on—yes, and he’s starting out 
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to hunt for me. He’ll hunt for new 
tracks in the dust, and they'll as likely 
send him down the river as up. 

** Just then I see a man coming down 
on a mule, and before I thought I jumped 
into the bush. It 
was stupid! When 
he got abreast he 
stopped and wait- 
ed a little for me 
to come out; then 
he rode on again. 
But I didn’t feel 
gay any more. I 
says to myself 
I've botched my 
chances by that; I 
surely have, if he 
meets up with Hal 
Clayton. 

‘Well, about 
three in the morn- 
ing I fetched Elex- 
andria and see this 
stern-wheeler lay- 
ing there,and was 
very glad, because 
I felt perfectly 
safe, now, you 
know. It was just 
daybreak. I went 
aboard and got 
this state - room 
and put on these 
clothes and went 
up in the pilot- 
house—to watch, 
though I didn’t 
reckon there was any need of it. I set 
there and played with my di’monds and 
waited and waited for the boat to start, 
but she didn’t. You see, they was mend- 
ing her machinery, but I didn’t know any- 
thing about it, not being very much used 
to steamboats. 

** Well, to cut the tale short, we never 
left there till plumb noon; and long before 
that I was hid in this state-room; for be- 
fore breakfast I see a man coming, away 
off, that had a gait like Hal Clayton’s, 
and it made me just sick. I says to my- 
self, if he finds out I'm aboard this boat, 
he’s got me like a ratinatrap. All he’s 
got to do is to have me watched, and wait 

—wait till I slip ashore, thinking he is a 
thousand miles away, then slip after me 
and dog me to a good place and make me 
give up the di’monds, and then he'll-—oh, 
I know what he'll do! Ain’t it awful— 


awful! And now to think the other one’s 
aboard, too! Oh, ain’t it hard luck, boys 
ain’t it hard! But you'll help save me, 
won't you ?—oh, boys, be good to a poor 
devil that’s being hunted to death, and 
save me—I’ll worship the very ground 
you walk on!” 

We turned in and soothed him down 
and told him we would plan for him and 
help him, and he needn’t be so afeard; 
and so by-and-by he got to feeling kind 
of comfortable again, and unscrewed his 
heel-plates and held up his di’monds this 
way and that, admiring them and loving 
them; and when the light struck into 
them they was beautiful, sure; why, they 
seemed to kind of bust, and snap fire out 
allaround. But all the same I judged he 
was a fool. If I had been him I would 
a handed the di’monds to them pals and 
got them to go ashore and leave me alone. 
But he was made different. He said it 
was a whole fortune and he couldn't bear 
the idea. 

Twice we stopped to fix the machinery 
and laid a good while, once in the night; 
but it wasn’t dark enough, and he was 
afeard to skip. But the third time we 
had to fix it there was a better chance. 
We laid up at a country wood-yard about 
forty mile above Uncle Silas’s place a 
little after one at night, and it was thick- 
ening up and going to storm. So Jake 
he laid for a chance to slide. We begun 
to take in wood. Pretty soon the rain 
come a-drenching down, and the wind 
blowed hard. Of course every boat-hand 
fixed a gunny sack and put it on like a 
bonnet, the way they do when they are 
toting wood, and we got one for Jake, 
and he slipped down aft with his hand- 
bag and come tramping forrard just like 
the rest, and walked ashcre with them, 
and when we see him pass out of the light 
of the torch-basket and get swallowed up 
in the dark, we got our breath again and 
just felt grateful and splendid. But it 
wasn't for long. Somebody told, I reck- 
on; for in about eight or ten minutes 
them two pals come tearing forrard as 
tight as they could jump and darted 
ashore and was gone. We waited plumb 
till dawn for them to come back, and kept 
hoping they would, but they never did. 
We was awful sorry and low- spirited. 
All the hope we had was that Jake had 
got such a start that they couldn’t get on 
his track, and he would get to his bro- 
ther's and hide there and be safe. 
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He was going to take the river road, 
and told us to find out if Brace and Jubi- 
ter was to home and no strangers there, 
and then slip out about sundown and tell 
him. Said he would wait for us in a little 
bunch of sycamores right back of Tom’s 
uncle Silas’s tobacker-field on the river 
road, a lonesome place. 

We set and talked a long time about 
his chances, and Tom said he was all 
right if the pals struck up the river in- 
stead of down, but it wasn’t likely, be- 
cause maybe they knowed where he was 
from; more likely they would go right, 
and dog him all day, him not suspecting, 
and kill him when it come dark, and take 
the boots. So we was pretty sorrowful. 

CHAPTER V. 

WE didn’t get done tinkering the ma- 
chinery till away late in the afternoon, 
and so it was so close to sundown when 
we got home that we never stopped on 
our road, but made a break for the syca- 
mores as tight as we could go, to tell 
Jake what the delay was, and have him 
wait till we coul’ go to Brace’s and find 
out how things was there. It was get- 
ting pretty dim by the time we turned 
the corner of the woods, sweating and 
panting with that long run, and see the 
sycamores thirty yards ahead of us; and 
just then we see a couple of men -run 
into thé bunch and heard two or three 
terrible screams for help. ‘* Poor Jake 
is killed, sure,” we says. We was scared 
through and through, and broke for the 
tobacker-field and hid there, trembling so 
our clothes would hardly stay on; and 
just as we skipped in there, a couple of 
men went tearing by, and into the bunch 
they went, and in a second out jumps 
four men and took out up the road as 
tight as they could go, two chasing two. 

We laid down, kind of weak and sick, 
and listened for more sounds, but didn’t 
hear none for a good while but just our 
hearts. We was thinking of that awful 
thing laying yonder in the sycamores, 
and it seemed like being that close to a 
ghost, and it give me the cold shudders. 
The moon come a-swelling up out of the 
ground, now, powerful big and round and 
bright, behind a comb of trees, like a face 
looking through prison bars, and the black 
shadders and white places begun to creep 
around, and it was miserable quiet and 
still and nigit-breezy and graveyardy and 
scary. All of a sudden Tom whispers: 


* Look !—what's that?” 

**Don’t!” Isays. ** Don’t take a person 
by surprise that way. I’m ’most ready to 
die, anyway, without vou doing that.” 

* Look, I tell you. It's something com- 
ing out of the sycamores.”’ 

** Don’t, Tom !” 

‘* It’s terrible tall!” 

** Oh, lordy-lordy! let’s—” 

‘* Keep still—it’s a-coming this way.” 

He was so excited he could hardly get 
breath enough to whisper. I had to look. 
«I couldn't help it. So now we was both 
on our knees with our chins on a fence- 
rail and gazing — yes, and gasping, too. 
It was coming down the road—coming 





‘IT WAS JAKE DUNLAP'S GHOST.” 


in the shadder of the trees, and you 
couldn't see it good; not till it was pret- 
ty close to us; then it stepped into a 
bright splotch of moonlight and we sunk 
right down in our tracks—it was Jake 
Dunlap’s ghost! That was what we said 
to ourselves. 

We couldn't stir for a minute or two; 
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then it was gone. We talked about it in 
low voices. Tom says: 

‘*They’re mostly dim and smoky, or 
like they’re made out of fog, but this one 
wasn’t.” 

‘* No,’ I says; ‘‘ I seen the goggles and 
the whiskers perfectly plain.” 

‘Yes, and the very colors in them loud 
countrified Sunday clothes—plaid breech- 
es, green and black—” 

‘* Cotton- velvet westcot, fire-red and 
yaller squares—” 

‘* Leather straps to the bottoms of the 
breeches legs and one of them hanging 
unbuttoned—” 

** Yes, and that hat—” 

‘* What a hat for a ghost to wear!” 

You see it was the first season anybody 
wore that kind—a black stiff-brim stove- 
pipe, very high, and not smooth, with a 
round top—just like a sugar-loaf. 

‘*Did you notice if its hair was the 
same, Huck?” 

‘* No—seems to me I did, then again it 
seems to me I didn’t.” 

‘*T didn’t either; but it had its bag 
along, I noticed that.” 

‘*So did I. How can there be a ghost- 
bag, Tom?” 

“*Sho! I wouldn't be as ignorant as 
that if I was you, Huck Finn. What- 
ever a ghost has, turns to ghost-stuff. 
They’ve got to have their things, like 
anybody else. You see, yourself, that its 
clothes was turned to ghost-stuff. Well, 
then, what's to hender its bag from turn- 
ing, too? Of course it done it.” 

That was reasonable. I couldn't find 
no fault with it. Bill Withers and his 
brother Jack come along by, talking, and 
Jack says: 

‘*What do you reckon he was toting?” 

‘*T dunno; but it was pretty heavy.” 

‘Yes, all he could lug. Nigger steal- 
ing corn from old Parson Silas, I judged.” 

‘*Sodid I. And so Lallowed I wouldn't 
let on to see him.” 

‘That's me, too!” 

Then they both laughed, and went on 
out of hearing. It showed how unpopu- 
lar old Uncle Silas had got to be, now. 
They wouldn't a let a nigger steal any- 
body else’s corn and never done anything 
to him. 

We heard some more voices mumbling 
along towards us and getting louder, and 
sometimes a ecackle of a laugh. It was 
Lem Beebe and Jim Lane. Jim Lane says: 

‘*Who?—Jubiter Dunlap?” 


“Tee.” 

‘Oh, I don’t know. I reckon so. I 
seen him spading up some ground along 
about an hour ago, just before sundown— 
him and the parson. Said he guessed he 
wouldn’t go to-night, but we could have 
his dog if we wanted him.” 

**Too tired, I reckon.” 

‘* Yes—works so hard!” 

‘**Oh, you bet!” 

They cackled at that, and went on by. 
Tom said we better jump out and tag 
along after them, because they was going 
our way and it wouldn’t be comfortable 
to run across the ghost all by ourselves. 
So we done it, and got home all right. 

That night was the second of Septem- 
ber—a Saturday. Isha'n’t ever forget it. 
You'll see why, pretty soon. 





CHAPTER VI. 

WE tramped along behind Jim and 
Lem till we come to the back stile where 
old Jim’s cabin was that he was capti- 
vated in, the time we set him free, and 
here come the dogs piling around us to 
say howdy, and there was the lights of 
the house, too; so we warn’t afeard any 
more, and was going to climb over, but 
Tom says: 

‘* Hold on; set down here a minute. 
By George!” 

‘* What’s the matter?” says I. 

‘** Matter enough!” he says. ‘‘ Wasn't 
you expecting we would be the first to 
tell the family who it is that’s been killed 
yonder in the sycamores, and all about 
them rapscallions that done it, and about 
the di’monds they've smouched off of the 
corpse, and paint it up fine, and have the 
glory of being the ones that knows a lot 
more about it than anybody else?” 

‘Why, of course. It wouldn't be you, 
Tom Sawyer, if you was to let such a 
chance go by. I reckon it ain’t going to 
suffer none ior lack of paint,” I says, 
‘* when you start in to scollop the facts.” 

‘* Well, now,” he says, perfectly ca’m, 
‘* what would you say if I was to tell you 
I ain’t going to start in at all?” 

I was astonished to hear him talk so. 
I says: ‘ 

‘*T'd say it’s a lie. You ain’t in ear- 
nest, Tom Sawyer.” 

‘** You'll soon see. Was the ghost bare- 
footed?” 

**No, it wasn’t. What of it?” 

‘*You wait—I'll show you what. Did 
it have its boots on?” 
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‘*Yes. I seen them plain.” 

‘* Swear it?” 

‘* Yes, I swear it.” 

‘So do I. Now do you know what 
that means?” 

‘*No. What does it mean?” 

‘‘Means that them thieves didn’t get 
the di’monds ?” 

‘‘Jimminy! What makes you think 
that?” 

‘I don’t only think it, I know it. 
Didn’t the breeches and goggles and 
whiskers and hand-bag and every blessed 
thing turn to ghost-stuff? Everything 
it had on turned, didn’t it? It shows that 
the reason its boots turned too was be- 
cause it still had them on after it started 
to go ha’nting around, and if that ain't 
proof that them blatherskites didn’t get 
the boots, ’d like to know what you'd 
call proof.” 

Think of that, now. I never see such 
a head as that boy had. Why, J had eyes 
and I could see things, but they never 
meant nothing to me. But Tom Sawyer 
was different. When Tom Sawyer seen 
a thing it just got up on its hind legs and 
talked to him—told him everything it 
knowed. J never see such a head. 

‘Tom Sawyer,” I says, ‘Ill say it 
again as I’ve said it a many a time be- 
fore: I ain’t fitten to black your boots. 

3ut that’s all right—that’s neither here 
uor there. God Almighty made us all, 
and some He gives eyes that’s blind, and 
some He gives eyes that can see, and | 
reckon it ain’t none of our lookout what 
He done it for; it’s all right, or He'd a 
fixed it some other way. Go on—I see 
plenty plain enough, now, that them 
thieves didn’t get away with the di’monds. 
Why didn’t they, do you reckon?” 

‘**Because they got chased away by 
them other two men before they could 
pull the boots off of the corpse.” 

‘That's so! Isee it now. But looky- 
here, Tom, why ain't we to go and tell 
about it?” 

“Oh, shucks, Huck Finn, can’t you see? 
Look at it. What's a-going to happen? 
There’s going to be an inquest in the 
morning. Them two men will tell how 
they heard the yells and rushed there just 
in time to not save the stranger. Then 
the jury ‘ll twaddle and twaddle and twad- 
dle, and finally they'll fetch in a verdict 
that he got shot or stuck or busted over 
the head with something, and come to 
his death by the inspiration of God. And 


after they’ve buried him they'll auction 
off his things for to pay the expenses, and 
then’s our chance.” 

‘* How, Tom?” 

‘* Buy the boots for two dollars!” 

Well, it ‘most took my breath. 


‘“ WAS THE GHOST BAREFOOTED?” 


‘“My land! Why, Tom, we'll get the 
di’monds!” 

‘*You bet. Some day there'll be a big 
reward offered for them—a thousand dol- 
lars, sure. That’s our money! Now we'll 
trot in and see the folks. And mind you 
we don’t know anything about any mur- 
der, or any di’monds, or any thieves— 
don’t you forget that.” 

I had to sigh a little over the way he 
had got it fixed. IJ’d a sold them di’- 
monds — yes, sir—for twelve thousand 
dollars; but I didn’t say anything. It 
wouldn’t done any good. I says: 

‘* But what are we going to tell your 
aunt Sally has made us so long getting 
down here from the village, Tom?” 

‘*Oh, I'll leave that to’ you,” he says. 
**T reckon you can explain it somehow.” 

He was always just that strict and deli- 
cate. He never would tell a lie himself. 
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We struck across the big yard, noticing 
this, that, and tother thing that was so 
familiar, and we so glad to see it again, 
and when we got to the roofed big pas- 
sageway betwixt the double log house 
and the kitchen part, there was every- 
thing hanging on the wall just as it used 
to was, even to Uncle Silas’s old faded 
green baize working-gown with the hood 
to it, and raggedy white patch between 
the shoulders that always looked like 
somebody had hit him with a snowball; 
and then we lifted the latch and walked 
in. Aunt Sally she was just a-ripping 
and a-tearing around, and the children 
was huddled in one corner, and the old 
man he was huddled in the other and 
praying for help in time of need. She 
jumped for us with joy and tears running 
down her face and give us a whacking 
box on the ear, and then hugged us and 
kissed us and boxed us again, and just 
couldn't seem to get enough of it, she was 
so glad to see us; and she says: 

**Where have you been a-loafing to, 
you good-for-nothing trash! Ive been 
that worried about you I didn’t know 
what to do. Your traps has been here 
ever so long, and I’ve had supper cooked 
fresh about four times so as to have it hot 
and good when you come, till at last my 
patience is just plumb wore out, and I de- 
clare I—I—why I could skin you alive! 
You must be starving, poor things!—set 
down, set down, everybody ; don’t lose no 
more time.” 

It was good to be there again behind all 
that noble corn pone and spareribs, and 
everything that you could ever want in 
this world. Old Uncle Silas he peeled 
off one of his bulliest old-time blessings, 
with as many layers to it as an onion, 
and whilst the angels was hauling in the 
slack of it I was trying to study up what 
to say about what kept us so long. When 
our plates was all loadened and we'd got 
agoing, she asked me, and I says: 

‘* Well, you see,—er—Mizzes—” 

‘**Huck Finn! Since when am I Miz- 
zes to you? Have I ever been stingy of 
cuffs or kisses for you since the day you 
stood in this room and I took you for 
Tom Sawyer and blessed God for sending 
you tome, though you told me four thou- 
sand lies and I believed every one of them 
like a simpleton? Call me Aunt Sally 
like you always done.” 

So I done it. And I says: 

‘* Well, me and Tom allowed we would 


come along afoot and take a smell of the 
woods, and we run across Lem Beebe and 
Jim Lane, and they asked us to go with 
them blackberrying to-night, and said they 
could borrow J ubiter Dunlap’s dog, because 
he had told them just that minute—” 

‘* Where did they see him?” says the 
old man; and when I looked up to see 
how he come to take an intrust in a little 
thing like that, his eyes was just burning 
into me, he was that eager. It surprised 
me so it kind of throwed me off, but I 
pulled myself together again and says: 

‘* It was when he was spading up some 
ground along with you, towards sundown 
or along there.” 

He only said, ‘‘ Um,” in a kind of a dis- 
appointed way, and didn’t take no more 
intrust. So I went on. I says: 

‘* Well, then, as I was a-saying—” 

‘*That ‘ll do, you needn’t go no fur- 
der.” It was Aunt Sally. She was bor- 
ing right into me with her eyes, and very 
indignant. ‘Huck Finn,” she says, 
‘‘how’d them men come to talk about 
going a-blackberrying in September—in 
this region?” 

I see I had slipped up, and I couldn't 
say a word. She waited, still a-gazing 
at me, then she says: 

‘“‘And how'd they come to strike that 
idiot idea of going a-blackberrying in 
the night?” 

‘‘ Well, m'm, they—er—they told us 
they had a lantern, and—” 

**Oh, shet up—do! Looky-here; what 
was they going to do with a dog?—hunt 
blackberries with it?” 

‘*T think, m’m, they—” 

‘*Now, Tom Sawyer, what kind of a lie 
are you fixing your mouth to contribit to 
this mess of rubbage? Speak out—and I 
warn you before you begin, that I don’t 
believe a word of it. You and Huck’s 
been up to something you no business to 
—I know it perfectly well; J know you, 
both of you. Now you explain that dog, 
and them blackberries, and the lantern, 
and the rest of that rot—and mind you 
talk as straight as a string—do you hear?” 

Tom he looked considerable hurt, and 
says, very dignified: : 

‘*Tt is a pity if Huck is to be talked to 
that away, just for making a little bit of 
a mistake that anybody could make.” 

‘* What mistake has he made?” 

‘Why, only the mistake of saying 
blackberries when of course he meant 
straw berries.” 
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‘Tom Sawyer, I lay if you aggravate 
me a little more, P1—” 

‘* Aunt Sally, without knowing it—and 
of course without intending it—you are 
in the wrong. If you'd a studied natural 
history the way you ought, you would 
know that all over the world except just 
here in Arkansaw they always hunt straw- 
berries with a dog—and a lantern—” 

But she busted in on him there and just 
piled into him and snowed him under. 
She was so mad she couldn’t get the words 
out fast enough, and she gushed them out 
in one everlasting freshet. That was what 
Tom Sawyer was after. He allowed to 
work her up and get her started and then 
leave her alone and let her burn herself 
out. Then she would be so aggravated 
with that subject that she wouldn't say 
another word about it, nor let anybody 
else. Well, it happened just so. When 
she was tuckered out and had to hold up, 
he says, quite ca’m: 

‘**And yet, all the same, Aunt Sally—” 

‘*Shet up!” she says, ‘1 don’t want to 
hear another word out of you.” 

So we was perfectly safe, then, and 
didn’t have no more trouble about that 
delay. Tom done it elegant. 


CHAPTER VII. 

BENNY she was looking pretty sober, 
and she sighed some, now and then; but 
pretty soon she got to asking about Mary, 
and Sid, and Tom's aunt Polly, and then 
Aunt Sally’s clouds cleared off and slie 
got in a good humor and joined in on the 
questions and was her lovingest best self, 
and so the rest of the supper went along 
gay and pleasant. But the old man he 
didn’t take any hand hardly, and was ab- 
sent-minded and restless, and done a con- 
siderable amount of sighing; and it was 
kind of heart-breaking to see him so sad 
and troubled and worried. 

By-and-by, a spell after supper, come a 
nigger and knocked on the door and put 
his head in with his old straw hat in his 
hand bowing and scraping, and said his 
Marse Brace was out at the stile and 
wanted his brother, and was getting tired 
wailing supper for him, and would Marse 
Silas please tell him where he was? I 
never see Uncle Silas speak up so sharp 
and fractious before. He says: 

‘‘Am J his brother's keeper?” And 
then he kind of wilted together, and 
looked like he wished he hadn't spoken 
so, and then he says, very gentle: ** But 


you needn't say that, Billy; I was took 
sudden and irritable, and I ain’t very well 
these days, and not hardly responsible. 
Teli him he ain't here.” 

And when the nigger was gone he got 
up and walked the floor, backwards and 
forwards, mumbling and muttering to 
himself and ploughing his hands through 
his hair. It was real pitiful to see him. 
Aunt Sally she whispered to us and told 
us not to take notice of him, it embar- 
rassed him. She said he was always 
thinking and thinking, since these troubles 
come on, and she allowed he didn’t more’n 
about haif know what he was about when 
the thinking spells was on him; and she 
said he walked in his sleep considerable 
more now than he used to, and sometimes 
wandered around over the house and even 
out-doors in his sleep, and if we catched 
him at it we must let him alone and not 
disturb him. She said she reckoned it 
didn’t do him no harm, and maybe it done 
him good. She said Benny was the ouly 
one that was much help to him these days. 
Said Benny appeared to know just when 
to try to soothe him and when to leave 
him alone. 

So he kept on tramping up and down 
the floor and muttering, till by-and-by he 
begun to look pretty tired; then Benny 
she went and snuggled up to his side and 
put one hand in his and one arm around 
his waist and walked with him; and he 
smiled down on her, and reached down 
and kissed her; and so, little by little the 
trouble went out of his face and she per- 
suaded him off to his room. They had 
very petting ways together, and it was 
uncommon pretty to see. 

Aunt Sally she was busy getting the 
children ready for bed; so by-and-by it 
got dull and tedious, and me and Tom 
took a turn in the moonlight, and fetched 
up in the watermelon-patch and et one, 
and had a good deal of talk. And Tom 
said he'd bet the quarrelling was all Jubi- 
ter’s fault, and he was going to be on 
hand the first time he got a chance, and 
see; and if it was so, he was going to do 
his level best to get Uncle Silas to turn 
him off. 

And so we talked and smoked and 
stuffed watermelon as much as two hours, 
and then it was pretty late, and when we 
got back the house was quiet and dark, 
and everybody gone to bed. 

Tom he always seen everything, and 
now he see that the old green baize work- 
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‘*SMOKED AND STUFFED WATERMELON.” 


gown was gone, and said it wasn’t gone 
when we went out; and so we allowed it 
was curious, aud then we went up to bed. 

We could hear Benny stirring around 
in her room, which was next to ourn, and 
judged she was worried a good deal about 
her father and couldn't sleep. We found 
we couldn't, neither. So we set up a long 
time, and smoked and talked in a low 
voice, and felt pretty dull and down- 
hearted. We talked the murder and the 
ghost over and over again, and got so 
creepy and crawly we couldn't get sleepy 
nohow and noway. 

By-and-by, when it was away late in 
the night and all the sounds was late 
sounds and solemn, ‘tom nudged me and 
whispers to me to look, and I done it, and 
there we see a man poking around in the 
yard Jike he didn’t know just what he 
wanted to do, but it was pretty dim and 
we couldn’t see him good. Then he start- 
ed for the stile, and as he went over it the 
moon came out strong, and he had a long- 
handled shovel over his shoulder, and we 
see the white patch on the old work-gown. 
So Tom says: - 

‘*He’s a-walking in his sleep. I wish 
we was allowed to follow him and see 
where he’s going to. There, he’s turned 


down by the tobacker-field. 
Out of sight now. It’s a 
dreadful pity he can’t rest 
no better.” 

We waited a long time, 
but he didn’t come back any 
more, or if he did he come 
around the other way; so at 
last we was tuckered out and 
went to sleep and had night- 
mares, a million of them. 
3ut before dawn we was 
awake again, because mean- 
time a storm had come up 
and been raging, and the 
thunder and lightning was 
awful, and the wind was 
a-thrashing the trees around, 
and the rain was driving 
down in slanting sheets, and 
the gullies was running riv- 
ers. Tom says: 

‘Looky-here, Huck, I'll 
tell you one thing that’s 
mighty curious. Up to the 
time we went out, last night, 
the family hadn’t heard 
about Jake Dunlap being 
murdered. Now the men 
that chased Hal Clayton and Bud Dixon 
away would spread the thing around in 
a half an hour, and every neighbor that 
heard it would shin out and fly around 
from one farm to t’other and try to be 
the first to tell the news. Land, they 
don’t have such a big thing as that to tell 
twice in thirty year! Huck, it’s mighty 
strange; I don’t understand it.” 

So then he was in a fidget for the rain 
to let up, so we could turn out and run 
across some of the people and see if they 
would say anything about it tous. And 
he said if they did we must be horribly 
surprised and shocked. 

We was out and gone the minute the 
rain stopped. It was just broad day, then. 
We loafed along up the road, and now 
and then met a person and stopped and 
said howdy, and told them when we come, 
and how we left the folks at home, and 
how long we was going to stay, and all 
that, but none of them said a-word about 
that thing; which was just astonishing. 
and no mistake. Tom said he believed 
if we went to the sycamores we would 
find that body laying there solitary and 
alone, and not a soul around. Said he 
believed the men chased the thieves so far 
into the woods that the thieves prob’ly 











seen a good chance and turned on them 
at last, and maybe they all killed each 
other, and so there wasn’t anybody left 
to tell. 

First we knowed, gabbling along that 
away,we was right at the syeamores. The 
cold chills trickled down my back and I 
wouldn’t budge another step, for all Tom’s 
persuading. But he couldn’t hold in; 
he’d got to see if the boots was safe on 
that body yet. So he crope in—and the 
next minute out he come again with his 
eyes bulging he was so excited, and says: 

‘* Huck, it’s gone!” 

I was astonished! I says: 

‘**Tom, you don’t mean it.” 

‘It's gone,sure. There ain’t a sign of 
it. The ground is trampled some, but if 
there was any blood it’s all washed away 
by the storm, for it’s all puddles and slush 
in there.” 

At last I give in, and went and took a 
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look myself; and it was just as Tom said 
—there wasn't a sign of a corpse. 

‘Dern it,” I says, ‘‘the di’monds is 
gone. Don’t you reckon the thieves 
slunk back and lugged him off, Tom?” 

‘*Looks like it. It just does. Now 
where'd they hide him, do you reckon?” 

‘*T don’t know,” I says, disgusted, 
‘and what's more I don’t care. They've 
got the boots, and that’s all J cared about. 
He'll lay around these woods a long time 
before J hunt him up.” 

Tom didn't feel no more intrust in him 
neither, only curiosity to know what 
come of him; but he said we'd lay low 
and keep dark and it wouldn't be long 
till the dogs or somebody rousted him out. 

We went back home to breakfast ever 
so bothered and put out and disappointed 
and swindled. I warn’t ever so down on 
a corpse before. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


‘* HUCK, IT’S GONE!” 
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‘*GEORGE SEIZED THE PAPER.” 


POSTES ET TELEGRAVPHES. 


BY JULES DE GLOUVET (QUESNAY DE BEAUREPAIRE). 


] T was at Beaumont, a little market-town 

in the west of France, boasting some 
thousand inhabitants. A road pompous- 
ly styled the Grande Rue stretched away 
before the gray house, over the door of 
which was a sign-board bearing the in- 
scription, ‘Post and Telegraph Office.” 
Behind the house there was a little garden 
surrounded by a quickset hedge. 

‘*Madame Decluny, come to the office, 
if you please; the bell is ringing.” 

This summons was ealled through the 
ground-floor window by a shirill-voiced 
old woman on whose crooked shoulder a 
big cat was perched. 

There were two women in the garden. 
One of them, who was dressed in black, 
with her hair rolled up under a net cap, 
was sitting in the summer-house, occupied 
in cutting out a dress body; the other, 
who was much younger, was stooping 
over the border, cutting the withered flow- 


ers off a rose-bush. They both rose up 
quickly. 

‘* Don’t stir, mother; I will go.” said the 
young girl; and with a hurried step she 
vanished into the narrow hallway. 

In a few minutes she had read off the 
message, prepared the telegram, and put it 
into an envelope. She then called Ma- 
nette, the old servant with the cat. 

‘*What'’s wanting?” asked Manette. 

‘Please to take this telegram to Mon- 
sieur Renard.” 

‘*Bother Monsieur Renard! and I so 
bad with the sciatica!” 

‘* It must be done, all the same; besides, 
his house is close by, and the telegram is 
important.” 

The old woman, grumbling to herself, 
went into the street just as the door on 
the opposite side was opened. 

‘**Do you want me, Laura?” 

‘‘No, mother; I have sent off the de- 
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spatech. However, it might be prudent to 
remain here, as Monsieur Renard, for 
whom the telegram was intended, will no 
doubt come with his answer.” 

‘* But we are not on duty at this hour.” 

‘‘No matter; Monsieur Renard is the 

Mayor of the commune, and a very au- 
thoritative person into the bargain. Be- 
sides, he has had a great deal of anxiety 
of late, and we may as well be obli- 
ging.” 
- The two women sat down in the little 
room, which was divided into two parts 
by a wire grating, and so crowded by the 
necessary Office furniture as to leave bare- 
ly space to move about. An acrid smell 
tainted the air, and the particles of dull 
gray dust quivered in a shaft of colorless 
sunshine. 

Madame Decluny, postmistress and tel- 
egraph clerk at Beaumont, had reached 
that doubtful period of life when happy 
and frivolous beings may still retain a 
measure of their youth, and even hope to 
please, with the help of the arts of dress, 
but which brings in its train wrinkles and 
gray hairs for the woman bowed beneath 
the weight of sad thoughts and many sor- 
rows. For such women their dress and 
appearance have no importance whatever, 
and age brushes them with his wing with- 
out in any wise troubling the even tenor 
of their meditations. 

No one at Beaumont knew anything 
about the life of the postmistress. This 
obscure official,a stranger in those parts, 
had arrived about a year previously. A 
few curious folks looking out of their 
windows had seen two unknown women, 
followed by some poor-looking furniture. 
A postman had recommended them Ma- 
nette, the char-woman usually employed 
by small households, and that was all any 
one knew. At first the villagers used to 
come to the post-office to see what the new 
managers were like; but this curiosity 
was invariably foiled by the impenetrable 
politeness with which they were received 
by the two government employees. The 
old char-woman, too, was cross-questioned 
in vain: Madame Decluny and her daugh- 
ter never spoke before her of anything 
except the most every-day matters. All 
Manette could tell was that they were 
very pious, that the mother was a widow, 
and that the daughter was twenty-two. 
Nor did the old woman venture, in fact, 
to push her investigations very far; for 
Madame Decluny, with her dignified re- 
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serve, her searching gaze, and sad, enig- 
matic smile, was an imposing person, de- 
spite her extremely simple appearance. 

Her daughter Laura resembled her less 
in form and feature than by those inde- 
finable analogies of which nature makes 
the first rough sketch, to be afterwards 
filled up and perfected by the constant 
intercourse of every-day life. She was 
of brunette complexion, tall and slender. 
The refinement of her features, the grace- 
ful curves of her figure, and the delicacy 
of her hands and feet would have won 
her a reputation for beauty under other 
conditions; but so far from seeking to 
make the most of her beauty, she did 
all in her power to hide it. Her splen- 
did hair was rolled up so as to conceal 
its luxuriance as much as possible. The 
superb lines of her neck and shoulders 
were hidden by a shabby little knitted 
cape; while her dress, the work of her 
own hands, and devoid of all ornament, 
was not meant to adorn, but to disguise. 
In spite of all this, she sometimes made 
a deep impression, though, whilst admir- 
ing her against her will, and against their 
own, observers felt at the same time to a 
certain extent intimidated by a beauty so 
full of chastity and a renunciation so full 
of pride. 

Madame Decluny and her daughter 
represented what is perhaps the saddest 
thing in this world, and what is most 
novel in our French customs—women of 
rank who, having spent their early years 
surrounded by ease and luxury, are obliged 
to earn their bread by hard labor. At 
the sight of such fragile creatures, better 
fitted for the sweetness of life than for its 
struggles, we feel that their fingers were 
not made for servile toil, and look around 
instinctively for the man destined by na- 
ture to bear the burden and heat of the 
day, and who owes the woman aid and 
protection in return for the moral sup- 
port she gives him. Woman. toiling, 
solitary and alone—what an object of re- 
spect! and what an object of compassion, 
too! What can she accomplish alone in 
a society which has not armed her for 
the fight? Are not her insufficient edu- 
cation, her feeble strength, and the pre- 
judices of centuries so many obstacles in 
her onward path? and no. matter what 
walk of life she may attempt, is not man 
her pitiless competitor? At the sight of 
such things it seems impossible not to 
recognize that it is a bad social law which 
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tends to force woman out of her divine 
mission of angel of the hearth. 

When Madame Decluny was appointed 
postmistress, Laura had in her turn passed 
the examination, the same for both sexes, 
which qualified ker to become her mo- 
ther’s assistant, with a salary less than 
the wages of a cook. The two women 
earned about four hundred dollars a year 
between them; but the state lodged them, 
rent free. In this way they managed to 
live, mutually consoling each other, and 
strong in their serene resignation. 


Laura had prophesied correctly, for 
half an hour later Monsieur Renard made 
his appearance. 

Monsieur Almiré Théodule Renard was 
the son of a weaver of the neighboring 
town. He had been a cloth-merchant 
at Elbeuf up to his fiftieth year, when, 
having made his fortune, he purchased a 
property known as Ronciére, situated just 
on the outskirts of Beaumont, which he 
soon turned into a model farm. Not that 
he had the least knowledge of agricult- 
ural matters, but as the few remaining 
representatives of the provincial nobility 
cultivated their lands, the retired trades- 
man tried to give himself a veneer of 
aristocracy by following their example. 
In spite of his efforts, a good deal of the 
commercial traveller still hung about this 
would-be gentleman, appearing in his 
boasting, bragging ways, and whenever 
he met a well-dressed man he could: not 
refrain from feeling the cloth of which his 
trousers were made, in order to give his 
opinion as to its quality and price. His 
vanity also soon carried him into higher 
spheres, and he discussed theories of ag- 
ricultural chemistry, the reclamation of 
forest land, or the breeding of horned 
cattle, with the most artless ignorance. 
On such occasions he put his thumb in 
the armholes of his waistcoat, and thrust 
towards his hearer his majestic corpora- 
tion crowned by a double watch-chain. 
No one expatiated as much on his wealth 
as he did himself. He lost a great deal 
over his farming; but the peasants, while 
they fleeced him to the uttermost, flat- 
tered him to the top of his bent, so that 
both parties were satisfied. In fine, 
‘‘Théodule” was the leading personage, 
the ‘‘ great man” of the place, the Mayor 
of Beaumont; and having, besides, won a 
medal for a steam-plough and a flock of 
black-faced sheep, he went about telling 


every one that the government intended 
to decorate him on the occasion of the 
National Holiday. 

His wife, who was hardly ever seen 
outside her own house, was a little, active, 
wiry person who had acquired a habit of 
silence in consequence of Almiré’s exces- 
sive loquacity, and who concentrated all 
her faculties on the management of her 
household. She only lifted up her voice 
in concert with Renard when their son 
George was in question. Our George, 
handsome little George, the flower of the 
flock and the pride of Beaumont! The 
house was full of photographs of their 
offspring. He was to be seen in sailor 
costume at the A BC age; dressed for his 
first communion with a taper in his hand; 
as a gawky school-boy at the age of fif- 
teen; as a pupil of the military school; 
and lastly in full uniform as a sublieu- 
tenant, his hand clasping the hilt of his 
big sabre. The Mayor never failed to 
remark, whenever the portraits were on 
exhibition, ‘‘ Now isn’t the young dog 
very like me?” To tell the truth, there 
was no resemblance whatever between 
his flat nose, big goggle-eyes, and mut- 
ton-chop whiskers and the good-looking 
young fellow; but Madame Renard al- 
ways chimed in with an air of perfect 
conviction, ‘‘ Now isn’t George the living 
image of his father?” and there was no- 
thing to do but to agree. 

It is easy to conceive that under such 
conditions the child was the worst brought 
up one in the whole country-side. His 
parents made him greedy under the pre- 
tence that an abundance of choice food 
was necessary to increase his growth; his 
most troublesome caprices were tolerated 
because opposition made him angry, and 
anger brought on headache; even the 
necessity of attending to his studies was 
considered of slight importance, because 
to be rich and an only son is always 
learning enough. 

The youth, thus left to follow his own 
will, became an unbearable petty tyrant, 


hated and feared by the whole neighbor- ° 


hood. However, by a merciful dispensa- 
tion of Providence, he was of an inquiring 
mind. He wanted to know the why and 
the wherefore of everything, and in the 
intervals between his pranks of spoiled 
child, a book was his greatest joy. His 
mind began to open, with the result that 
he felt a desire to be educated, and when 
by his own request he was sent to school, 


















his vanity made him determine to take 
the first place. Little by little he realized 
the utter insignificance of the rubbish 
talked by Monsieur Renard; and thus, in 
spite of his parents, who would have 
brought him up to be good for nothing, 
he really grew worthy of being called a 
man. 

After he became an officer, the ‘‘ Re- 
nard lad,” as the Beaumont folk called 
him, paid very short visits to his family, 
and one fine day the news came that he 
had changed his regiment and was on 
the point of embarking for Tonkin. His 
father’s spoiling had made him self-willed 
and unmanageable; ponies and guns at 
sixteen had caused him to be headstrong 
and daring. So, as soon as the advent- 
urous youth found that French guns 
were booming at the other end of the 
world, he rushed to the battle-field, in 
spite of all the entreaties of his parents. 

George Renard had been a year and a 
half in the thick of the fight, when the 
official military gazette announced that 
he had fallen, covered with wounds, after 
performing an act of distinguished bra- 
very. In such an unhealthy climate, 
without the possibility of obtaining the 
necessary care, this was probable death 
forhim. There was great excitement at 
Beaumont. ‘It is most likely all over 
for him,” said the gossips, ‘‘ for it seems 
that those savages in Tonkin only fight 
with poisoned arrows.” They even went 
so far as to discuss amongst themselves 
as to who would now inherit the Re- 
nards’ money. 

These good villagers were, however, in 
too great a hurry to pronounce a funeral 
oration over George. He was only twen- 
ty-five, and of robust constitution, and 
though he was far enough from having 
that fear of death which aggravates ev- 
ery form of illness, he felt, on the other 
hand, that youthful desire to live which 
is the best help the doctors can have; so, 
after various dangerous phases, his conva- 
lescence was announced. 

In spite of this reassuring news, the in- 
habitants of Ronciére spent the next two 
months in a state of intense anxiety. The 
Mayor of Beaumont, quite beside himself, 
forgot the distance which separates Ton- 
kin from Paris, and besieged everybody 
with letters and telegrams asking for 
news of his son. 

It was just at this time that Madame 
Decluny and her daughter entered on 
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their new functions, and the grief of 
these unfortunate parents was their first 
experience at Beaumont. As the tele- 
grams all passed through their hands, 
they were of course acquainted with ev- 
ery phase of the young officer's illness. 
They knew neither him nor his family, 
but the postmistress, who was kind-heart- 
ed because she was a woman, and tender 
because she was a mother, felt herself 
drawn towards the suffering parents, and 
did everything for them that the most 
watchful consideration and most delicate 
compassion could inspire. She carried 
them the letters and telegrams herself, 
fearing the possibility of negligence on 
the part of her subordinates. She soothed 
their anxiety, gave them fresh hope, and 
was even able to render them a great ser- 
vice in their distress by procuring private 
information for them directly from the 
War Office. Nor, in order to carry this 
heavenly gift of consolation to Ronciére, 
did she hesitate to expose herself to the 
arrogance and overbearing manners of 
this pretentious vulgarian. Matters had 
gone on in this wise until the day when 
the convalescent’s return home was an- 
nounced. 


The Mayor was radiant as he entered 
the telegraph office, triumphantly waving 
a folded paper. He shrieked rather than 
spoke. 

‘*Ah! ah! ladies, at last we are out of 
our misery! The boy landed this morn- 
ing at Marseilles. He will arrive here 
on Sunday morning at ten minutes past 
eleven, very tired, but not ill. I have 
him at last! We won’t let him go again. 
Ah! Madame Renard and I are over- 
whelmed with joy. See, here is our an- 
swer. I tell the boy to take sufficient 
rest, and not to hurry too much on the 
way; but not to waste time, all the same, 
for it will be so good to embrace him once 
more. Send it off, my dear lady, and if 
it’s not quite clear, add more words. Re- 
nard doesn’t mind the expense!” 

Whereupon he went off, shouting the 
news from door to door. 

The following Sunday, when the Ron- 
ciére coach came back from the station, 
all the inhabitants were standing on their 
door-steps or looking ouf of their win- 
dows, each one wanting to be the first to 
see this George, who had come back three 
thousand leagues, and who had fought 
with the yellow men armed with arrows. 
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The coach blinds were lowered, so that 
no one saw anything; but the hats were 
taken off all the same. 

As the carriage approached, Manette, 
who had forgotten her sciatica, burst like 
a whirlwind into the post-office. 

‘* Ladies! ladies! the carriage is com- 
ing; you have only just time to run to 
the door if you want to see!” 

The postmistress and her daughter 
could not refrain from smiling, but did 
not stir from the table where they were 
working. They did not in the least share 
in the vulgar curiosity of the populace, 
and in no case would they have so far 
forgotten good manners as to raise their 
curtain in order to stare at a stranger. 
Not, indeed, that George Renard was al- 
together indifferent to them. By dint of 
reading his name in telegrams and hear- 
ing him daily spoken of, they had to a 
certain extent familiarized themselves 
with this far-away personage, who, more- 
over, possessed that attraction which be- 
longs to the unknown. Besides, was not 
the young man interesting on account of 
his bravery and his suffering, as well as 
for the sake of the tears which had been 
shed for him? But this vague, imper- 
sonal sentiment applied chiefly to the 
parents. Personally the son did not in- 
spire them with any great sympathy. 
They judged him by his father, and from 
his reputation of spoiled child. ‘* He 
has certainly had no training,” said Ma- 
dame Decluny to her daughter, as they 
took their customary evening walk along 
the deserted road; ‘‘too much flattery 
must have made him conceited, if not 
egotistical, and when a man is deficient 
in moral culture, camp life too often turns 
him into a mere loutish trooper. On the 
whole, I think it is better that we should 
not make his acquaintance.” 

‘*His Honor the Mayor is enough for 
you,” replied the young girl, laughingly. 

‘““Ah! as for him, we won't see any 
more of him, for happiness will very soon 
make him forget our letter-box, to which 
anxiety taught him the way.” 

‘‘Mamma, mamma, you are severe this 
evening.” 

‘It is true; I reproach myself for it, 
my child. It seems that God has not yet 
given me grace enough to forget my own 
experiences when I reflect on what the 
world is. I hope to cure myself of this 
failing.” 

Laura, moved by this unwonted bitter- 


ness, put her arms tenderly round her mo- 
ther’s waist. 

‘*Dear saint, forgive me! How could 
I speak so, when I know all you have 
suffered !” 

‘‘Hush! Iam only sad, not unhappy. 
Whatever your thoughts may be, remem- 
ber that a daughter must never judge her 
parents.” 

Without any further remarks, they 
went into the office and resumed their 
habitual round of obscure toil. 


The management of a country post- 
office is extremely trying work for wo- 
men, more on account of the continuous 
service it entails than from the positive 
material labor involved. It is necessary 
to be constantly on duty from sunrise 
to mid-day. There is the arrival of the 
morning mails, the distribution of the 
letters to the postmen, the attendance on 
the villagers whose habit it is to bring 
their letters or money-orders before go- 
ing to their rural occupations. After 
mid-day the office is closed until four 
o’clock, which gives the officials time -to 
look after their own domestic affairs; but 
even this interval of rest is liable to be 
constantly interrupted by demands of all 
kinds. From four to eight in the even- 
ing is a very busy time, because of the 
collection of letters from the boxes and 
the departure of the mails. Add to this 
that it is necessary to be on the spot day 
and night on account of the public tele- 
graph service, and that the administra- 
tion which asks so much and gives so 
little takes no heed of Sundays or holi- 
days. 

Madame Decluny and her daughter 
never went out in the afternoon. After 
they had discharged their household du- 
ties, of which Manette only performed a 
part, their custom was to pass the remain- 
der of the time in their little garden. 
Now, on the following Monday, between 
two and three o'clock, as they were sit- 
ting in the summer-house reading aloud, 
somebody rang at the street door. Laura 
stopped reading. ‘‘It is perhaps an ex- 
press, or some peasant who could not 
come this morning.” 

‘* At any rate, we must see who it is.” 

The young girl got up and hastened to 
open the door. A well-dressed man took 
off his hat as she appeared, and perceiv- 
ing that he had not to do with a servant, 
asked with some slight embarrassment if 
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he could see Madame Decluny. Laura, 
who, on her side, felt some awkwardness 
when she found herself unexpectedly 
confronted by a gentleman, showed him 
into the office, saying that she would call 
her mother. 

‘‘There is a gentleman in the office 
who wants to see you,” she announced; 
‘‘T suppose it is the new inspector.” 

When Madame Decluny entered the 
office she saw, standing at the further 
side of the counter, a stranger who bowed 
politely. 

‘‘Pray forgive my indiscretion, ma- 
dame, but I was anxious to pay my re- 
spects to you. Will you allow me to 
introduce myself, since my father was 
unable to accompany me? I am George 
Renard.” 

The postmistress redeemed the awk- 
wardness of the situation by her pleasant 
manner and cordial reception. 

‘* You must excuse my daughter's mis- 
take,” said Madame Decluny, laughing; 
‘‘she thought you came on office busi- 
ness. I am very pleased indeed to see 
you, and trust you will soon forget this 
inhospitable reception. Will you come 
with me into the garden where I was 
sitting? It is the only place where we 
can breathe freely.” 

She led the way to the summer-house, 
where they found Laura. 


‘*Lieutenant Renard,” said Madame ‘ 


Decluny, simply. 

Mademoiselle Decluny was quite dis- 
concerted at having made such a blun- 
der, and sat down on the garden-seat be- 
side her mother, so as to leave a chair 
free which stood in front of them. 

‘* My first visit is to you,” began George, 
‘‘for I was anxious to express my grati- 
tude to you. If it did not oblige me to 
speak of myself, I would thank you for 
the interest you shared in a wounded sol- 
dier, who suffered far from his native 
land; but I want, above all, to tell you 
how deeply I feel your goodness to my 
parents.” 

‘*T assure you my merits have been 
much exaggerated; I did nothing which 
calls for compliments.” 

‘“What!” replied the young officer, 
warmly. ‘‘You had just come to the 
neighborhood, and knew nobody; yet 
when you found that there were some 
poor people cruelly tried and wounded in 
their tenderest affections, you went at once 
to them and loaded them with proofs of 


solicitude. You got news for them when 
they themselves could procure none, and 
did not even hesitate to go to them alone 
at night in order to spare them a few ad- 
ditional minutes of anguish. What would 
have become of them at Ronciére with- 
out you? It may well be tiat I owe to 
you the joy of having seen my mother 
again!’ 

George’s voice had that sympathetic 
ring which betokens sincerity of feeling. 
He certainly showed nothing of the cox- 
comb, egotist, or trooper, to use the ex- 
pressions of Madame Decluny. Nor did 
the animation of his language prevent 
his having that reserve of manner and 
gesture which is such a distinctive sign 
of a well-bred man. 

Laura, delighted to hear her mother 
spoken of in such terms, and impressed 
by the manly, generous tone of the speak- 
er, began to examine the Mayor's son 
with some interest. His face, slightly 
bronzed by the sun of the far East, was 
less striking from its regularity of feature 
than from its peculiarity of expression. 
His eyes gleamed alternately with flash- 
es of energy and soft rays of tenderness; 
the play of his nostrils revealed an im- 
passioned nature, while certain quiver- 
ings of the lips showed a timidity not 
quite under control. A fine upright line 
between the eyebrows indicated great 
power of thought. His dress was elegant 
without foppishness, and his manners 
were equally removed from formality and 
unceremoniousness. He had not come 
altogether unscathed out of the ambu- 
lances, for his left arm was still useless, 
and a newly healed scar ran obliquely 
from above one eye to the top of the 
head, where at the point of the wound a 
lock of hair had turned quite white. 

Conversation on these lines threatened 
to become embarrassing, so the young 
man tried to turn it into another channel. 

‘* Your sympathy for me,” he went on, 
gayly, ‘‘ was all the more meritorious as 
you had no doubt a poor enough opinion 
of its object.” 

‘*Why so?” asked Madame Decluny, 
rather astonished at finding her thoughts 
so correctly described. 

‘* For the most natural reason possible. 
I had left a detestable character behind 
me here—and unfortunately I deserved 
it, too. After my departure I had to en- 
tirely remodel myself, and, with no one 
to help me, it was a hard task. I was at 
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the same time Telemachus and Mentor. 
The wise side of George Renard turned 
moralist for the benefit of the foolish side, 
and, it must be admitted, more than once 
despaired of accomplishing a reforma- 
tion.” 

‘* And what is the result?” 

‘*T hardly dare to give an opinion. 
However, Renard Mentor of the military 
school pointed out eloquently to Telema- 
chus Renard the disadvantages of ego- 
tism and coxcombry, which only brought 
him unpopularity amongst his comrades 
and plenty of cuffs; but Telemachus, 
wrong-headed as usual, followed his 
whims, and would not listen to reason. 
He was soon sent to Coventry, which sad- 
dened him, but did not make him change 
his ways. Later on the two Renards went 
through a course of garrison life, and as 
by chance they had been born rich, they 
were soon launched in the world of fash- 
ion. Telemachus now found himself in 
contact with customs and manners of 
which he had not previously had the 
least idea; Mentor advised him to adapt 
himself to his new surroundings, but the 
spoiled child of Beaumont determined to 
remain such as he was when the folks of 
his village had admired him. Of course 
he brought a thousand annoyances on 
himself by his bad breeding, and Mentor 
had a little difficulty in convincing Te- 
lemachus that he was in a fair way to 
shut every door in his face. He was, 
however, full of self-esteem, and the fear 
of ridicule became for him the beginning 
of wisdom. He set to work at once to 
try and form himself on the pattern of 
those who were accustomed to go into 
society. This was a great stép in ad- 
vance, but his temper remained whimsi- 
cal and overbearing to such an extent 
that one day he offended an honorable 
man in a way which made a duel una- 
voidable. They went out, and, as is usu- 
ally the case, it was the one who was in 
the right who was wounded. The wound 
was serious; so an innocent man’s life 
was endangered, a wife was driven to de- 
spair, and children were likely to become 
orphans, all because it had pleased the 
humor of an insignificant fellow from 
Beaumont to foment a stupid quarrel 
about nothing. This time the lesson was 
a hard one, all the more as, on the whole, 
Telemachus’s heart was in the right place. 
Renard Mentor renewed his lectures, and 
was listened to, so that, thank Heaven, 


when he changed garrison not only was 
his adversary’s wound cured, but also his 
own unpleasant temper. There still re- 
mained, however, a great failing in his 
character—the pride of money; but Men- 
tor did not fail to constantly draw his at- 
tention to poor men who were much wor- 
thier of esteem than he was, and when 
they were away at the war lost no oppor- 
tunity of pointing out to him how little 
money - bags counted for in comparison 
with devotion to duty, and what a poor 
rampart they would make against the en- 
emy’s guns. The result of these teach- 
ings was that the badly brought-up child 
of Ronciére came at last to realize that a 
man is only of some value when he is 
good and useful. Henceforward Mentor 
and Telemachus were blended in one, 
though it must be admitted that they 
make but a poor show.” 

Madame Decluny and her daughter 
were visibly impressed. This frank, con- 
fiding good-humor had at once broken 
the ice, and on both sides they felt like 
old acquaintances. 

‘You must have suffered a great deal 
in those wild regions, bristling with am- 
buscades.” 

‘**Much less than the common soldiers. 
It is they who should be pitied.” 

‘*‘At any rate, you may be admired, for 
you behaved with great bravery,” said 
Laura, shyly, wishing to join in the con- 
versation. 

‘*Not at all. The heroism of a lieuten- 
ant consists in remaining at his appointed 
post. The blows he receives have been 
almost invariably intended for some one 
else. The unknown corporal who carried 
me off on his shoulders, making himself 
a target for the enemy’s balls, was much 
braver than I.” 

As the conversation went on, it insensi- 
bly assumed a tone of intimacy. All three 
were, in fact, under the influence of a phe. 
nomenon which is as irresistible as it is 
inexplicable, and by virtue of which an 
instinctive community of ideas and senti- 
ments was established between them. The 
atmosphere seemed pregnant with some 
mysterious influence. The words of the 
one, the way in which the others listened, 
brought out points of resemblance in 
which they all recognized the stamp, so 
to speak, of a moral relationship. George 
felt no regret for having thus unpremedi- 
tatedly opened his heart in a way he had 
never done before, for he recognized the 
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warmth of affection which underlay the 
outward reserve of his companions, whilst 
they in listening to him thought, ‘‘ These 
are at last the ideas we have so long de- 
sired to hear.” 

Suddenly George got up, a little con- 
fused, and apologized for having paid such 
a long visit. In fact, he had forgotten 
how the time passed, as they had too. 

‘*Tf you will be so very kind as to allow 
me to come again, I will promise to be less 
talkative, and—” 

‘*Take care, take care!” broke in Lau- 
ra, witha burst of fresh laughter, pushing 
quickly aside with the end of her parasol 
the trailing branches of clematis,in whose 
net-work George, walking heedlessly back- 
wards, was on the point of being entan- 
gled. 

‘‘Oh, her dear clematis! I dare not 
touch it any more than yor,” said Ma- 
dame Decluny. 

‘*But, mother, it was in the name of 
hospitality that I warned Monsieur Re- 
nard.” 

‘* Decidedly I am in a fair way to jus- 
tify my juvenile reputation of being a 
nuisance,” said George. ‘‘I begin by 
obliging Mademoiselle Decluny to open 
the door for me, then I am taken for an 
inspector, and finally I do my best to 
break your clematis. I must really try 
and redeem my character.” 

As George wended his way homewards 
he thought to himself that these obscure 
village officials were extremely well-bred, 
superior women. Madame Decluny praised 
him unreservedly, and Laura said no- 
thing. 


This visit was the beginning of an ac- 
quaintance which gradually developed 
into an intimacy. Sometimes George ar- 
rived in the morning to stamp and post 
his letters, and remained chatting until 
some troublesome person interrupted him ; 
at other times he came in the afternoon to 
bring a new book for the postmistress, 
and when he happened to be walking with 
his father in the evening on the public 
promenade and met her and her daugh- 
ter, he always stopped to exchange a 
few words. Rural life in France allows 
of a sort of unceremonious neighborly 
relations unknown in cities, and opportu- 
nities of meeting are so frequent that peo- 
ple become intimate almost as soon as they 
become acquainted. Besides, the good 
taste and unpresuming, unaffected man- 
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ners of the Mayor’s son inspired the post- 
mistress and her daughter with confidence, 
so that they gave free rein to this friendly 
intercourse. Existence in small country 
towns, devoid as it is of all intellectual 
food, leaves a gap that one is only too 
glad to be able to fill. No doubt Madame 
Decluny would not so readily have coun- 
tenanced an intimacy with a young man, 
however free he might seem to be from 
all ulterior intentions, had not his par- 
ents, accustomed to yield to his influence, 
taken the initiative in seeking to establish 
pleasant relations. They lavished all sorts 
of attentions on the two women, con- 
stantly alluding to their past kindness, in 
order to induce them to go to Ronciére. 
The Renards went to the post-office to fetch 
Madame Decluny and her daughter, and 
sent them flowers and fruit from their 
garden. After many entreaties Laura and 
her mother at last consented to go in the 
evening. Laura was musical, and was per- 
suaded to sing, and when the weather was 
bad they were sent home in their host’s 
carriage. 

There was only one cloud. The vulgar 
Almiré was so proud of his money that 
his arrogance sometimes became absolute- 
ly offensive. This ruffled Madame De- 
cluny’s pride, and made her at once draw 
back. But George soon soothed her feel- 
ings by some delicate attention. More- 
over, since this little variety in their ev- 
ery-day life, Laura had been so well and 
cheerful that the mother dreaded to re- 
sume the gloomy routine of their former 
existence, and was willing to overlook 
these little annoyances. 

As for the Renards, they were jubilant. 
They had often felt bored alone in their 
big house. In fact, what was there to do 
in the evenings, after the copious dinner? 
The one found her wool- work tiresome, 
and the other perceived that it was not 
amusing to pass the whole evening yawn- 
ing and twiddling his thumbs. Conver- 
sation? But they had repeated a hundred 
times over since the morning anything 
they had tosay. News is not plentiful in 
the country, and the mind, like the stom- 
ach, contracts for want of nourishment. 
Now, on the contrary, they had ‘the 
boy ” quite strong again, filling the house 
with joy and gayety,and the general good- 
humor increased whenever the postmis- 
tress and her daughter were seen coming 
up the door-step. ‘‘It is easy enough to 
understand,” said Renard: ‘‘ the ladies 
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are very agreeable and well informed, the 
daughter makes a good figure at the pia- 
no, and the mother begins to play chess 
very well. In fact, all goes on capitally,” 
explained Almiré, in conclusion, as he 
beamed with satisfaction. 

The relations between the two families 
grew closer every day. When Madame 
Decluny and Laura sorted the letters, 
they would remark, involuntarily, ‘‘ Ah! 
here are letters from Paris for George 
Renard.” They recognized the sound of 
his horse’s hoofs as he rode by in the 
morning on his way to the forest; the 
most trifling incidents attested the myste- 
rious affinity which existed between them. 

One afternoon, for instance, when 
George and the two ladies were in the 
post-office garden, the young officer, who 
had taken a watering-pot from Laura 
which she was carrying, turned quite 
pale, and set it down abruptly on the 
path way. 

‘* What is the matter with you?” asked 
the young lady. 

‘*Nothing,” replied George. ‘‘I used 
my bad arm, and—” 

Madame Decluny made him sit down, 
and brought him some smelling-salts. 

‘* So, after all, you are not really cured. 
How unjust that you should have had no 
recompense for this wound!” 

‘*But I have,” he replied, with some 
embarrassment. 

‘* But you are still only a lieutenant.” 

‘*T was decorated as soon as I got back 
to France.” 

‘*Really? But you never wear your 
decoration, and nobody here knows any- 
thing about it.” 

‘*True, and I beg of you not to men- 
tion the fact.” 

The two ladies looked at George Renard 
with astonishment. 

‘*T*see that I should better take you 
into my confidence,” said he. ‘* Well, 
you know that my father has his little 
weaknesses. He wishes,above everything, 
to be decorated with the cross of the Le- 
gion of Honor, and his pride would be 
wounded were he to see me with the red 
ribbon before he had the right to wear it 
himself. I therefore begged my mother 
to keep out of sight the newspapers in 
which my nomination appeared. She was 
careful to contradict any reports spread 
abroad by the neighbors, and I am wait- 
ing till my father’s button-hole shows 
color, to blossom out myself.” 


Laura, yielding to the impulse of the 
moment, seized George’s hand and pressed 
it warmly, saying: 

‘*Ah, Monsieur Renard! That is very 
generous. You are always the same!” 

The words were hardly uttered when 
she felt that she had done wrong; but it 
was too late. She had thus shown the 
first direct mark of sympathy,and George 
was deeply agitated, both by the sweet 
flattery conveyed by such an outburst, 
and by the soft touch of Laura’s dain- 
ty hand. He looked at her with a kind 
of bewilderment, and for the first time 
read his own thoughts clearly. This 
young girl, so pure and noble, and radi- 
ant with intelligence, had then such a 
hold on his heart that a word of kindly 
interest from her or the mere touch of 
her hand ‘had the power to agitate his 
whole being in this way! It had never 
dawned on him before. But it was real- 
ly so. This was why her presence glad- 
dened him, why in her absence he dream- 
ed of her,and why no comparison seemed 
to him possible between her andi other 
women. And now she had involuntarily 
shown him what perfect sympathy exist- 
ed between their souls. 

For a moment George quite lost his 
head; but, from prudence and out of re- 
spect for Laura, he made an effort to con- 
trol his feelings and preserve an outward 
calm. Madame Decluny was busy mak- 
ing him some tea, and did not observe 
his emotion. 


This trifling event somewhat modified 
the character of the relations between the 
two young people. The shade of differ- 
ence was so slight that it was only per- 
ceptible to themselves; but they felt that 
though their intercourse was perhaps out- 
wardly more formal, their hearts were in 
reality drawn closer together. The pe- 
riod of frank good-fellowship which had 
allowed them to become so well acquaint- 
ed, and during which their happiness had 
shown itself in pure gayety of heart, had 
been succeeded by a period the frequent 
silences of which were more eloquent 
than words. In fact, one thought alone 
filled their minds: ‘‘To-morrow we will 
meet again.” 

Time did its work. This thought of 
the morrow haunted George; for, after all, 
**the morrow”’ is the future, and as the 
imagination when it spreads its wings 
ever seeks to fly to the great unknown, so 



















































to the heart of man love seems insepara- 
ble from the infinite. The young officer 
began henceforward to cherish visions 
full of vague hopes and shapeless pro- 
jects. He was in the dreamer’s mood; 
but soon a mere nothing, a fragment of 
conversation, roused him to face the re- 
ality like a man. 

George happened to be alone in the 
post-office with Madame Decluny, and 
while she prepared a money-order which 
he wanted, condoled with her on her in- 
sufficient accommodation. 

‘* But,” he added, ‘‘don’t they speak of 
building a new post-office?” 

‘* Ah!” said the postmistress, ‘‘I do not 
suppose we shall profit by it. We shall 
probably have left by that time.” 

George received a shock. Laura might 
leave Beaumont! Such an idea had nev- 
er occurred to him. And what would 
become of him? He could not imagine 
Beaumont without her. 

‘What! you think of leaving? Why?” 

‘*But—we are poor. The salary here 
is extremely small, and I shall be obliged 
to ask fora change. Besides, you know, 
you will have left Ronciére before we go 
away from Beaumont. Won't your leave 
soon expire ?” ; 

The young officer went away quite dis- 
mayed. It was perfectly true; their 
struggle against poverty obliged them to 
quit Beaumont. Poor women, they had 
nothing but their own work to depend 
on, whilst for George, Fortune had load- 
ed him with her favors. He would sure- 
ly not find them there on his return, and 
he himself was preparing to go—where ? 
For how long? It meant entire separa- 
tion! His gaze wandered over the road, 
the houses, and the great trees. Beau- 
mont, so smiling and gay because they 
were there together, would become a 
desert, a very tomb! Could it be possi- 
ble? 

George grew gloomy and restless, his 
disordered thoughts wandering hither 
and thither. In the middle of the night 
he came to adecision; his eyes saw clear- 
ly at last; his reflections had assumed 
shape; he could speak to himself now as 
to a man who had taken a supreme res- 
olution. I love Mademoiselle Decluny, 
and not merely with that transient pas- 
sion which is born of youth and beauty, 
but with that durable and absorbing af- 
fection which is based on rational esteem 
and admiration. I know her well. I 
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am certain that with her I should enjoy 
the fullest measure of happiness which 
God allows to man. The invisible bond 
which unites us has not been of our own 
making. It is the outcome of no human 
will, but proceeds from above. An affec- 
tion which has such an origin involves 
duties, and the first of these duties is pro- 
tection, he said to himself. His reason 
and his feelings were in accord, and with 
folded arms and head erect he took a 
manly resolution, saying, ‘‘I will marry 
Mademoiselle Decluny !” 

So far so good. But his family? Well, 
they will approve; will not all the gain 
be on his side? But Laura? Will she 
consent? This second question made 
him tremble. If she should refuse! So 
far he had believed in her sympathy for 
him, but now he began to fear. Nothing 
in her manner had given him reason to 
hope; he would therefore do well to 
sound her a little, to consult her before 
risking his independence by a decisive 
advance. Yes, but how was he to speak 
to her alone? French customs are such 
that a young girl is allowed to read the 
most impassioned books, and to be pres- 
ent at the most brazen theatrical per- 
formances, whilst she is forbidden to talk 
alone with an honorable man in the 
broad light of day in the middle of a 
street full of people. Whether this cus- 
tom springs from defective logic or from 
a certain amount of hypocrisy, no one 
can escape from its subjection. Lieuten- 
ant Renard exhausted all his ingenuity 
in order to accomplish his object. Final- 
ly, in the course of a walk in the grounds 
of Ronciére, he succeeded in whispering 
these words: ‘‘I implore you, let us walk 
a little slower. I have something to say 
to you.” 

When they were at a sufficient dis- 
tance from their parents, Mademoiselle 
Decluny, without the least suspicion of 
what was coming, looked inquiringly at 
George. He said, simply, ‘‘ Would you 
be sorry if I went away?” 

‘“Why—yes, certainly. Why do you 
ask?” 

‘* And if you were to go away,can you 
imagine what would be my regret?” 

Laura turned her head aside, blushing, 
and walked a little quicker. ~ 

George retained her by a gesture, and 
went on talking: 

‘*| believe I should die. It is impos- 
sible that we can be separated. This 
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hand, which you once stretched out to 
me, will you give it to me for life?” 

Laura stopped in front of him, and 
said, in a firm voice: ‘‘I will answer you 
frankly. Whatever my feelings may be, 
it is impossible for you to think of mar- 
rying me. My mother would not con- 
sent, because I am poor and you are rich; 
your parents would, on their side, ener- 
getically oppose such a project, because 
you are rich and I am poor. Pride 
against pride. You see what an insur- 
mountable barrier divides us.” 

‘*Ah!” said he, in a despairing tone, 
‘*such obstacles as these are of no impor- 
tance. I should have easily overcome 
them, Laura, if you had only loved me a 
little. I, who love you so much!” 

‘*Do you think I should weep if you 
were indifferent to me?” 

She ran away without another word. 
George stood a long time motionless at 
the turning of the lawn. Then he mur- 
mured to himself, in tones which quiv- 
ered with joy, ‘‘ We love each other; she 
shall be my wife!” 

As he went into the drawing-room he 
overheard Madame Decluny whisper to 
her daughter: ‘‘ You appear as though 
you had been crying, my child.” 

Renard greeted his son with a burst of 
laughter: ‘‘ You are not very polite. In 
my time young men did not leave the so- 
ciety of ladies to go and smoke.” 

The postmistress scrutinized the faces 
of the young people very attentively, and 
divined the cause of their trouble. Her 
expression changed. Her eyes, full of 
self-reproachful sorrow, seemed to say, 
‘* Foolish, foolish; why did I not foresee?” 

Shortly afterwards, under pretext of a 
headache, Madame Decluny left Ronciére. 


The following day was the National 
Holiday. Monsieur Almiré Théodule Re- 
nard, Mayor of Beaumont, bitterly regret- 
ted having gone to the expense of a dis- 
play of fireworks, for when the official 
gazette arrived that morning, containing 
the list of the persons decorated in honor 
of the occasion, his name did not appear 
in it. ‘*They promised it to me,” he vo- 
ciferated, ‘‘and it is an outrage.” Then, 
without any further heed for the amuse- 
ment of his townsfolk, he started off by 
the next train to have an explanation with 
the Préfet. 

George, knowing there was no use try- 
ing to talk to his father when he was in 


such a rage, kept out of his way, intend- 
ing to speak first to Madame Decluny, 
whose chilling departure of the previous 
evening had made him rather uneasy. 
When he arrived at the post-office, Ma- 
nette replied ceremoniously that ‘‘ the la 
dies had gone out.” It was evident that 
the mother had exacted a full explanation 
from her daughter, and the consequence 
was that now they would not receive 
him. But there was nothing irrevocable 
as yet. He called again the next day, 
and the next, but always received the 
same answer. There was no longer any 
doubt: Madame Decluny was only to be 
won by a regular appeal from the head 
of the family. Monsieur Renard had 
come home by an early train, and George 
joined him in the pavilion, which he used 
as an office. The young man was anx- 
ious and troubled, but tried to look calm 
and resolute. Was he not a soldier? 

‘*Father, I want to speak to you on a 
matter of importance. I am thinking of 
getting married.” 

‘* Ah, ah!” 

‘‘And I have come to ask for your 
consent.” 

‘*That is an understood thing, so long 
as everything is suitable. How much 
money has the girl?” 

‘‘There is no question of money. I 
wish to marry Mademoiselle Decluny.” 

Renard bounded on his seat as if he had 
received an electric shock. 

‘*T have not heard aright,” he sneered, 
‘for else you are making fun of me.” 

‘* Neither the one nor the other. The 
young girl is charming in every respect. 
If you wish to make me happy, you will 
seek no further.” 

‘*That is very fine talk! A girl with- 
outa cent! Do you imagine that I have 
toiled hard during thirty years to make a 
handsome fortune, that I have become a 
large land-owner, the leading man of the 
neighborhood, in order to see you bestow 
my name and my good gold pieces on two 
beggars? I, Renard, consent to such an 
inferior marriage!” 

As he spoke he grew pale with rage, as 
though he had seen some thief picking 
the lock of his safe. 

“If I have money, father,” replied 
George, in a calm tone, ‘‘ Laura has beau- 
ty, goodness, and distinction, together 
with simple and economical habits. Her 
dowry is superior to mine.” 

‘*Don’t push me too far,” rejoined the 
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proud parent. ‘‘I have five hundred thou- 
sand franes laid aside for your portion, and 
two hundred thousand for your mother 
and myself, which means that with your 
good-looking face and military rank you 
can make a first-rate match. As for your 
Declunys, never, never! They are adven- 
turesses who have inveigled you! Do you 
imagine that it is your fine face they care 
about? Don’t believe it. They have an 
eye on the cash-box. These ruined no- 
bles always treat people of our sort in the 
same way.” 

‘You are wrong to accuse of being 
money-hunters women who shut their 
door in my face as soon as they found 
out what my intentions were. As for 
their being ruined nobles, I know they 
are poor, but I don’t understand what you 
mean.” 

‘*You think Iam drawing on my im- 
agination? Very well; just read this 
memorandum which the Préfet gave me 
yesterday. It is copied from the official 
register. You will soon see that this hus- 
sy is nothing better than a mere schemer !” 

George seized with feverish curiosity 
the paper which his father handed to 
him, and which was an official document 
running as follows: 


‘‘ Amélie Laura de Cessac, Baronne de 
Cluny, 45 years of age, born at Bordeaux 
(Gironde), postmistress and telegraph clerk 
at Beaumont. Her husband was Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of Dragoons. Gambler 
and spendthrift, he blew out his brains in 
order to escape from his creditors. The 
widow, whom he had rendered unhappy, 
gave up her jewels and her personal for- 
tune in order to pay the debts of her de- 
ceased husband. Finding herself entire- 
ly without means, and having a daugh- 
ter, she passed the necessary examination 
and obtained a post-office through the 
influence of the Secretary of War. Is 
authorized to write her name in one word, 
so that the memory of her husband may 
be obliterated. Is a royalist and a cleri- 
cal. To be watched.” 


‘* A schemer, father!” said George, re- 
placing the paper on the table. ‘* This 
information only increases my esteem for 
these ladies. Being what they are, they 
yet work for their living! Why, it seems 
to me that you, once a workman yourself, 
and springing from the people, ought to 
admire them even more than I do.” 
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‘You exasperate me! Give up this 
project or I will have these women sent 
away from Beaumont!” 

‘* Father, you slander yourself! You 
are incapable of such baseness !” 

Renard was deaf and blind. George 
left him to seek his mother. Without 
speaking, he knelt down, hid his face in 
the folds of her dress, as he had been used 
to do in the days of his childhood, and 
burst into tears. Madame Renard kissed 
his hair. 

‘* What is the matter, my darling boy? 
Tell me what is troubling you?” 

‘Tam most unhappy! Why did not 
death take me?” 

‘*“What frightful things you say, my 
beloved child! Explain yourself, I be- 
seech you!” 

‘*Mother, I want to marry some one 
whom I love. My father refuses his con- 
sent. My only hope is in you.” 

‘“Ts that all? We will soon mollify 
your father. He has an excellent heart. 
I am on your side, be sure of that. Tell 
me, do I know the young lady?” 

“sou,” 

‘*So much the better. I will love her 
all the more on that account. What is 
her name?” 

** Laura de Cluny.” 

There was a silence. The young man, 
no longer feeling the touch of his mo- 
ther’s hands, looked up suddenly. He 
saw Madame Renard sad and motionless, 
her eyes fixed on a flower in the carpet. 

‘* Well, mother?” 

‘“Why has Providence permitted this 
choice? We shall never induce your fa- 
ther to consent. I will try, but it is a 
weakness on my part, for I blame you.” 

‘“What, you too! Have you any re- 
proach to make against her?” 

‘Yes, for being obliged to earn her 
bread! Marriages should be equal.” 

‘* You plead a bad cause, mother; you 
know very well that I am rich enough 
for two; and you know, besides, that 
Laura is just the person to make us all 
happy.” 

George exhausted himself in explana- 
tions, arguments, and entreaties. Ma- 
dame Renard only shook her head, re- 
peating, gloomily: 

‘‘No fortune! It is impossible! You 
ought to do better!” 

Thus, in a civilized and democratic so- 
ciety, it is forbidden to the rich and the 
poor to love one another. The barrier 
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which divides them is as insurmounta- 
ble as the one reared in former days be- 
tween freemen and slaves. And this bar- 
barous prejudice is so firmly rooted in 
France that it can make loving parents 
forget twenty-five years of tenderness 
towards a petted child, and unhesita- 
tingly break his heart when their purse- 
proud vanity is in question! And what 
an anomaly it is! If Laura, with the 
empty title of baronne inherited from her 
father, had been the man, and George the 
woman, the Renards would have had a 
different opinion, and given their fortune 
joyfully. 

George was beside himself with rage 
as he passed all this in review, but he was 
powerless to change anything. He re- 
turned to the charge, but it was a mere 
waste of time. Renard was inexorable. 
A plebeian upstart is the most prejudiced 
of aristocrats. No doubt he had received 
the de Clunys in his house on the foot- 
ing of equals, but in his eyes that meant 
nothing; and as for there being any dan- 
ger in such an intimacy, the idea never 
entered his brain, for, according to his 
notions, a poor girl could never inspire 
any thought of marriage on the part of a 


.rich young man. 


These discussions were protracted; but 
instead of changing her husband, Ma- 
dame Renard was brought round to his 
way of thinking. Her attacks, in fact, 
had been but feeble, for she was, to begin 
with, quite as prejudiced as her compan- 
ion. Almiré gave his decision roughly, 
the mother gently, but the ‘‘no” was 
equally positive in both cases, and George 
met with nothing but opposition. He 
then wrote to the Baronne de Cluny a 
heart-rending letter, which remained un- 
answered. What Laura had said was 
but too true—an abyss separated them. 
Thus a man superior in every way, who 
had perfected himself in soul and intel- 
lect without any aid or encouragement 
from his family, and who had faced death 
at the call of duty, now found himself 
powerless to combat the most false and 
despicable ideas of his time. It was im- 
possible for the once spoiled child to de- 
ceive himself any longer. Those who 
had once obeyed his every caprice were 
now deaf to his pleading and blind to 
his tears; for the worship of the Golden 
Calf is a religion, which, like every other 
religion, turns to fanaticistn with persons 
of narrow mind. 


The struggle, however, came to an end 
when the unlucky fellow overheard some 
remarks exchanged between his parents. 
““It is a mere passing sentiment,” they 
said. ‘‘ Let us stand firm; everything de- 
pends on that; in a month or two he will 
think no more about it.” 

On hearing this plan the young lieu- 
tenant recognized that he would never 
succeed in breaking down such a system- 
atic resistance, and he decided to take a 
definite step. Anything rather than give 
up Laura, and allow his parents to realize 
their deplorable expectation. 

The following day he appeared before 
them, calm and dignified, with the ribbon 
of the Legion of Honor in his button- 
hole. That was the first thing Almiré 
remarked, and it caused him the greatest 
spite. 

‘*So it seems you are decorated,” he 
said, jeeringly. ‘‘ But since that honor 
is refused to the seniors, it is quite natu- 
ral that it should be conferred on a green- 
horn. I hope, at least, that it is to beg 
my pardon you have got yourself up in 
this style?” 

‘*Father,” said George, slowly, without 
taking any notice of this irony, ‘‘I have 
come to bid you good-by. As my deter- 
mination regarding my marriage is ir- 
revocable, it necessarily follows that we 
cannot continue to live together. I in- 
tend to leave the army and try to find 
some permanent position which will ena- 
ble me to await the future.” 

‘“Very fine indeed. And pray what 
do you intend to do?” 

“*I will soon find something,” replied 
George, irritated by his father’s mocking 
laugh. ‘‘Who knows? I might, per- 
haps, become a postmaster. An occupa- 
tion which is not disdained by women of 
such distinction, and belonging to the old 
nobility, would be a great honor for the 
son of a workman such as myself.” 

Renard gave vent to an oath. His 
wife tried to intervene between the two 
angry men, but before she could say a 
word her husband’s wrath burst out: 

‘*You had better send me a legal sum- 
mons while you are about it, undutiful 
son that you are!” 

‘“No. A man of my stamp does not 
do such things, and people of Madame de 
Cluny’s delicacy do not enter families in 
that way.” 

‘*Well, you need not count on my 
money for your fine doings.” 
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‘“‘T ask you for nothing, father, nor 
would I accept anything from you. The 
advantage of being rich has cost me my 
happiness; I have had enough of it. I 
am impatient to be poor. Keep your 
fortune for yourself, since you care more 
for it than for your child. Will you al- 
low me to embrace you for the last time?” 

His mother tried to keep him from go- 
ing away. She threw her arms wildly 
round him, but George turned aside. She 
began to utter entreaties. Renard caught 
her roughly by the arm. 

‘‘T tell you again, be firm! He will 
come back !” 


The hands of the old church clock 
marked the noon hour. George loitered 
a few moments before the post-office in 
order to make sure that it was closed to 
the public, and then quickly opened the 
door. Madame de Cluny and her daugh- 
ter were seated side by side in the inner 
office, making up their accounts. He 
went through the little door reserved for 
the use of the officials and hurried up to 
the two poor women, who remained mo- 
tionless from astonishment. 

‘* At last you are obliged to see me, in 
spite of yourselves. You have compas- 
sion on beggars, on the most insignificant 
animal which suffers! Then have com- 
passion on me, Let me see you once 
more and clasp your hand before I go 
away.” 

Madame de Cluny, alarmed at George’s 
excited state, and seeing her daughter 
ready to faint, hastened to close the door 
of the post-office and draw the young 
man into the inner room. 

‘*Poor child! poor child!” she mur- 
mured. 

‘*Call me so again! It is you who are 
really my mother. And you, Laura, have 
you not a word of friendship for me when 
[am so unhappy?” 

The young girl sank down, overcome. 

‘*T have no right to do so, George, how- 
ever much I might wish it.” 

In a broken voice George recounted the 
efforts he had made, his failure, and his 
plans. The house at Ronciére should see 
him no more; he was going away to pre- 
pare a future. 

‘*Do not speak of a future, my young 
friend. To admit the word would be for 
me to conspire with a son against his par- 
ents. You must not expect that from me. 


_Pardon me, for I have been very blind 
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and imprudent, and it is I who am to 
blame for my daughter's unhappiness and 
for yours. Now we must say farewell. I 
will think of you as we think of a friend 
whom we have lost. As for you, George, 
you must forget.” 

‘*I forget! I will live only to remem- 
ber and to hope until death! Will you 
forget me, Laura?” 

‘**T will pray for you.” 


The sudden departure of George Renard 
was a fruitful source of gossip in Beau- 
mont. Some of the servants at Ronciére 
had overheard fragments of stormy dis- 
cussions; the de Clunys had ceased to 
visit there. Lieutenant Renard had been 
quite intimately received at the post-of- 
fice, and then was excluded. All these 
circumstances were pieced together, and, 
with the help of imagination, the public 
managed to get an inkling of what had hap- 
pened. A clamor was immediately raised 
against the postmistress and her daugh- 
ter. They were openly accused of having 
tried to entrap the Mayor’s son. ‘‘ A nice 
pair of adventuresses,” said the carpers. 
‘They insinuate themselves into rich 
families and try to filch the fortune along 
with the children. Thanks to them, there 
is nothing but trouble at Ronciére.” Start- 
ing from this basis, details were invented, 
and insinuations heaped on one another. 
Manette, incited by the public washer-wo- 
men, had the audacity to ask her mistress 
if it was all quite broken off. When Ma- 
dame de Cluny appeared in church, people 
moved their chairs away from her. One 
dark night the sign-board bearing the 
words ‘‘ Post and Telegraph Office” was 
covered with a piece of card-board bearing 
the inscription, ‘* Marriage Agency.” The 
noble women were spared no outrage. 
Madame Renard, to whom her son had 
confided everything, was the only person 
who could have exonerated them and put 
their conduct in its true light, but she 
maintained an unworthy silence. Their 
existence was frightful in the midst of 
this hostile population, but the most heart- 
rending trial of all for the baroness was 
the state of despondency into which her 
daughter had fallen. At first Laura had 
been strong and resigned, and her only 
thought had been to keep up her mother's 
heart by redoubling her own tenderness; 
but her energy gradually decreased, she 
grew silent and*pale, and it was only with 
an effort that she could make the least 
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exertion. She seemed to be wasting away 
with a slow fever. Neither of the women 
ever went out to walk, and soon the young 
girl ceased even to go into the garden. 

In the mean time what had become of 
George Renard? Madame de Cluny had 
put a veto to any correspondence with the 
post-office, and, on the other hand, he 
never wrote to Ronciére. After a certain 
time the Renards realized that their son’s 
resolution was a serious one. Then came 
regrets, followed by uneasiness. Almiré 
bestirred himself in order to procure at 
least some information. After a few 
months he found out that his son occu- 
pied an important position in a business 
house at Paris: He was disconcerted by 
this news, for he had hoped that George 
would not find anything to do, and so 
would be starved out. At the same time 
his wife grew sour-tempered,overwhelmed 
him with reproaches, and he found her 
daily in tears. In the course of the win- 
ter he decided to ask a friend to see George 
and to try and bring about a reconcilia- 
tion. George answered simply and short- 
ly that he was only awaiting his father’s 
consent to his marriage to return to Beau- 
mont. At this reply Renard abruptly 
broke off all relations with his son, and 
lived in a state of perpetual fury. 

Little by little an idea took possession 
of his narrow brain: in order to act in 
such a way his son must be influenced by 
some one. By whom? Why, by those who 
had an interest in doing so. The suspicion 
grew and grew, until, by the force of ha- 
tred, it seemed to him a certainty. Yes, 
it must be so. George surely correspond- 
ed with the de Clunys, who kept up his 
hopes and excited him against the head of 
the family. Entirely absorbed by this 
unworthy idea, this man, who had hith- 
erto been merely selfish, became criminal. 
He made up his mind to put an insur- 
mountable barrier between his son and 
the de Clunys by giving them a seeming 
proof of George's faithlessness. This deed 
accomplished. he would then have the 
two women sent away, and George would 
come back. To accomplish his purpose, 
Renard first came to an understanding 
with a friend of his in Paris; he then 
went to the telegraph office one morning, 
when he had seen the mother go into the 
church, and addressing himself to Laura, 
said: ‘‘Here is a telegram addressed to 
Monsieur X. It is very urgent.” 

‘*Very well. I will send it at once.” 


Laura began to count the words with 
the end of her pen, and those words grad- 
ually took shape, grew big, and flamed 
and danced before her eyes. The tele- 
gram ran as follows: ‘‘ This is to tell you 
of our happiness. My son George makes 
an excellent marriage at Versailles. Com- 
plete reconciliation. My future daugh- 
ter-in-law charming. Details by letter.” 

Almiré had disappeared, leaving the 
money on the desk. Tortured and strick- 
en to the heart, the poor girl got up with 
difficulty and sent off the telegram. It 
was her duty to do so; was she not paid 
for that? She sat down again mechani- 
cally at the counter and sold stamps with 
a smiling face; but when her mother 
came in and caught sight of her, she ut- 
tered a cry of terror. 

‘*My God, my child is dying! Help!” 

‘*No, mother. Aid me to walk as far 
as the summer-house; I would like to see 
my clematis again.” 

In vain Almiré Renard tried to escape 
from his own thoughts and to lie to him- 
self; he was oppressed by the burden of 
what he had done. Ah, how he longed 
for some one’s approval in order to ena- 
ble him to breathe freely! Finally he 
told all to his wife. 

‘*T suppose a man has every right to 
defend his child against such treacherous 
creatures. Don’t you think so?” 

‘*Had you positive proof that they had 
inveigled George?” 

‘* Positive proof! Was there any need 
of it? Such worthless women! There 
could be no doubt about it.” 

Madame Renard jumped to her feet as 
if moved by a spring, and stood bolt-up- 
right before her husband. 

‘* Now listen!” she cried. ‘* You have 
committed a despicable act. You know 
that George is frankness itself, and that 
the de Clunys are honorable women. 
Without any justification whatever you 
have stabbed an unhappy girl to the 
heart. Up to this time I have been on 
your side, Renard, but the moment you 
do not act honestly and straightforward- 
ly I leave you. You must at once con- 
tradict your false telegrani, or else I will 
do it myself, and will go and find my 
dear boy, for whom I have wept so many 
long nights. I can tell you I am cured 
of my love of money, since it is good for 
nothing but to make every one weep!” 

The Mayor of Beaumont received a 


violent shock on finding himself thus _ 
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disowned by his old life-long companion, 
hitherto so passive and obedient. His 
large face grew purple; he loosened his 
cravat, and sank down on a sofa, stutter- 
ing with rage, that no one would make 
him give in. 

‘*Very well, Almiré, let us say no more 
about it. You are your own master, to 
do as you choose. As for me, I have the 
right after the lapse of a year to remem- 
ber, in spite of you, that Ihave ason. I 
will take the train for Paris this very 
evening.” 

The good woman, her travelling-bag in 
her hand, was already trotting up and 
down in the railway station, when a ser- 
vant from the Ronciére mansion ran up 
to her, out of breath. 

‘*Madame, madame, come quick! Mon- 
sieur has been taken suddenly ill. They 
have gone for the doctor!” 

Madame Renard jumped into the car- 
riage, and was soon in Almiré’s room. 

‘*A bad stroke of apoplexy,” whispered 
the doctor; ‘‘ there is little hope.” 

The sick man did not recover con- 
sciousness. He was already naturally 
predisposed for such an attack, and could 
not stand against the shame of being 
obliged to confess his guilt or the depart- 
ure of his wife, who, since the exile of 
his son, had left him alone with his re- 
morse. His glassy eye seemed to be al- 
ways seeking something with terror. Did 
he want George? Did he want to ask 


forgiveness for his obstinacy, or did he 
not rather foresee, with supreme anger, 
the hour when the portionless girl would 
enjoy his wealth? His lips remained 
motionless, and he died the following 
night. 

The next day Madame Renard, who 
had summoned her son by telegraph, 
wrote to the postmistress: ‘‘ Madame la 
Baronne, I have lost my husband. His 
telegram of the day before yesterday was 
not true. Forgive him. George will ex 
plain all to you, and as soon as I can go 
out I will ask you to accept him as your 
son. We will love him together.” 

So for once, by a rare exception, good 
sense and justice overcame prejudice. 
Yet it had needed the death of a man to 
gain that end. 

Some days afterwards the retired offi 
cer, in deep mourning, stopped before the 
gray-walled post and telegraph office. He 
went in, walked straight to the arbor, and 
there, under the flower-laden branches of 
the clematis, knelt reverently before the 
sick girl. 

‘“My poor darling! How you have 
suffered through me!” 

‘Your mind may be at rest. I am 
better already. Happiness is health.” 

Madame de Cluny wiped away two big 
tears, and embraced George. 

‘*My child, I give you all we possess— 
two loving hearts.” 

‘*Oh, mother, now I am rich indeed !” 


BUT ONLY THEE. 
BY F. WHITMORE. 
] ADY, although thou art not wondrous fair, 
4 In thy clear eyes I see 
What maketh dimpled cheeks and sunny hair 
As naught to me. 


For in their clear brown depths unwittingly 
Lie mirrored holy truth, 
Frank maiden courage, delicate modesty, 


And tender ruth, 


A heart to love and love, a perfect mind, 
And yet a spirit free, 
Healthy and sportive as a mountain wind 


On a bright lea. 


So love I, lady, not thy tender lips— 
Although full dear they be— 

Nor any charm that feels time’s swift eclipse: 
But only thee. 


SE STR, 














STUART’S LANSDOWNE PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON. 


BY CHARLES HENRY HART. 


N ‘‘Monday evening, 11th April, 
1796,” President Washington wrote 
to ‘‘Mr. Stuart, Chestnut Street” (Phila- 
delphia), ‘‘ I am under promise to Mrs. 
Bingham to sit for you to-morrow, at nine 
o'clock, and wishing to know if it be con- 
venient to you that I should do so, and 
whether it shall be at your own house (as 
she talked of the State House), I send this 
note to ask information.” As a full cen- 
tury has closed around that sitting, it 
seems a suitable and proper time to make 
a permanent record of the proofs and ar- 
guments which have led me to the opin- 
ion I have repeatedly expressed, that the 
Lansdowne picture is not the original 
painted from life by Stuart, but a copy of 
it by the artist’s own hand. or, as it is 
technically called, a replica—-repetition or 
duplicate. 

Gilbert Stuart painted three original 
portraits of Washington from life. They 
are known to history, from their owners, 
in the order of their painting, as the 
Vaughan, Lansdowne, and Athenzum 
pictures. The first is a full bust, the 
second a whole length, and the third a 
vignette head. The Vaughan portrait 
shows the right side of the face, while the 
Lansdowne and Athenzum heads show 
the left side. 

Stuart returned from England in 1792, 
after an absence of seventeen years, and 
towards the close of 1794 settled in Phila- 
delphia, with the ostensible object of paint- 
ing a portrait of the President, carrying 
with him, it is said, a letter of intro- 
duction to Washington from John Jay. 
Here in the following year he painted his 
first portrait of Washington, a delineation 
unfortunately not commonly familiar, 
but which, after a careful study of the 
subject, I consider to be the best and most 
satisfactory likeness of Washington that 
Stuart painted. 

There are but three pictures known of 
this type from the easel of Stuart. One, 
the portrait painted for Samuel Vaughan, 
of London,* which was finely engraved 
by Holloway for Hunter's sumptuous edi- 
tion of Lavater’s Physiognomy, now in 
the possession of Mrs. Joseph Harrison, of 
Philadelphia. Another, until within a 


* See “Story of a Portrait,” Harper's Weekly, 
March 16, 1895. 


few years lost sight of, much finer than 
the Vaughan portrait in execution, and 
with every indication of being the origi- 
nal from life painted for William Bing- 
ham, and purchased at the sale of his 
effects at Philadelphia, in 1807, by the 
proprietor of the Old Exchange Coffee- 
house, in whose family it remained for 
eighty-five years, until it came into the 
possession of the writer. And the third, 
somewhat varied from the other two, but 
a very beautiful and impressive head, 
known as the Gibbs picture, belonging to 
Mr. 8. P. Avery, of New York. 

For some unaccountable reason Stuart 
seems not to have been satisfied with this, 
his first attempt, and he had two later sit- 
tings, the last one, or Athenzeum head, re- 
ceiving his preference. Yet he retained 
the Gibbs picture by him for several years, 
and is said to have disposed of it to 
Colonel Gibbs as his best work, and only 
out of personal friendship. Likewise, 
when William Birch desired to make an 
enamel portrait of Washington, Stuart 
gave him his first head to copy, and 
Washington stamped it with his approval. 
The one used on this occasion by Birch 
was doubtless the Bingham picture, as 
his first employment when he came to 
America in 1794 was by Mr. Bingham, in 
making an enamel of Mrs. Bingham and 
as instructor of his daughters in painting. 

Additional evidence of the contempo- 
rary preference shown for Stuart's first 
head, and by the one person most compe- 
tent to judge, is the fact that Mrs. Wash- 
ington, soon after the President’s death, 
had several copies of this portrait made 
on ivory by Robert Field, the accom- 
plished miniature-painter, which she pre- 
sented to Tobias Lear and other close 
personal friends of her husband. The 
picture used for this purpose must also 
have been the Bingham canvas, seeing 
that the Vaughan picture was at the time 
in England. 

William Bingham was a man of wealth 
and consideration, who posed as a patron 
of the arts—indeed, among the first in this 
country. In 1780 he had married the 
beautiful Ann Willing, and in 1795 was 
a Senator in Congress from Pennsylva- 
nia. During the intervening years he 
lived much abroad, both in official and in 
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STUART'S FIRST PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON. 


From the original, painted in 1795, and now in 


private station, and had acquired the 
friendship of America’s friend, the Ear] 
of Shelburne, afterward first Marquis of 
Lansdowne, with whom he also had close 
business relations. Thus equipped, it is 
not surprising that it was his pleasure to 
employ Gilbert Stuart to paint for him at 
least three portraits of Washington—a 
full bust for his mansion in the city, and 
two whole-lengths, one for presentation 
to his friend Lord Lansdowne, and the 
other to grace his country-seat, named 
after the noble lord. 
Von. XCIII.—No. 555.—42 


the possession of Charles Henry Hart, Philadelphia 


The Lansdowne picture is now owned 
by the Earl of Rosebery, and at the Royal 
Academy exhibition of the works of the 
Old Masters, which opened on January 4th 
of the present year, was given the place of 
honor. The Bingham picture belongs to 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts, received from Mr. Bingham’s execu- 
tors in 1811. It is to these two pictures, 
the sitting for one of which Mrs. Bingham 
arranged with the President one hundred 
years ago, that special consideration will 
be given at this time. 
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The question presented is, which of the 
two whole-length portraits of Washing- 
ton painted by Gilbert Stuart for William 
Bingham is the original from life, and 
which the replica? 

My opinion is that the picture belong- 
ing to the Academy of the Fine Arts, at 
Philadelphia, is the original, and Lord 
Rosebery’s the replica. 

[ base my opinion upon the intrinsic 
evidence of the picture’s originality, its 
freedom and animation, and upon the im- 
portant fact that it is signed and dated—G. 





STUART'S SIGNATURE, PENNSYLVANIA 
ACADEMY PORTRAIT. 


Stuart, 1796— while the Lansdowne canvas 
is neither signed nor dated. This last fact 
of itself would seem to be conclusive upon 
the subject, without the support of sus- 
taining circumstances, for Stuart is known 
to have signed but two of his paintings, 
the Academy's Washington and the por- 
trait of a young girl, Nancy Pennington, 
which is signed in full—‘t Gilbert Stuart, 
Bordentown, 1805." Dunlap says that 
when he asked Stuart why he did not put 
his name or initials upon his pietures to 
mark them, Stuart answered, ‘‘I mark 
them all over.” Which is certainly true, 
if somewhat conceited, 

After the death of the Marquis of Lans- 
downe his pictures were sold, and Stuart's 
Washington was purchased by Mr. Samuel 
Williams, a British merchant. In that 
very entertaining book of gossip, Nolle- 
kens and his Times, by John Thomas 
Smith, the author says ‘*‘ Nollekens once 
called out across the street to me on the 
opposite side of Hays-hill, ‘Smith, Peter 
Coxe has just knocked down General 
Washington, Stuart’s picture. Well, what 
do you think? It fetched a great deal 


more than any modern picture ever 
brought by auction before, for he has just 
sold it at Lord Lansdowne’s for £540 15s. 
You knew Stuart; he was born in Amer 
ica; he painted that fine portrait of Caleb 
Whitefoord; he is a very clever fellow. 
just as clever as Dance, I mean Sir Na 
thaniel Dance Holland.’ ” 

Mr. Williams becoming insolvent, his 
creditors disposed of the Lansdowne 
Washington by a lottery of forty tickets, 
at fiftv guineas each, when it became the 
property of John Delaware Lewis, M. P., 
who in 1876 sent it to this country for 
exhibition at the Centennial Exposition, 
where, remarkable to relate, it was hung 
in the British section. In the winter of 
1889 I inquired of Mr. Herman Leroy 
Lewis, who had inherited the picture 
from his father, whether it was signed 
and dated. In reply he said, ‘tI have 
looked the picture over carefully, and 
have not been able to discover any trace 
of signature.” 

The picture subsequently passed into 
the possession of Lord Rosebery. Being 
still desirous of finding a signature and 
date upon it, if there were one, I asked 
my valued friend the late Sir George 
Scharf, the well-known expert and keeper 
of the National Portrait Gallery, Lon- 
don, to critically scrutinize the canvas 
for me, with a view to discovering a sig- 
nature. The following excerpts from 
Mr. Scharf’s letters tell the result. 

October 10, 1892, he writes: ** The pho- 
tograph of the group of Gilbert Stuart's 
paintings in your gallery is excellent, and 
I thank you particularly for sending it to 
me.... There is, I presume, no uncertain- 
ty that Lord Rosebery’s picture actually 
belonged to Lord Lansdowne. With that 
picture I am well acquainted. So far as 
can be judged from the reduced scale in 
the photograph which you so kindly send 
me, the Bingham portrait in your Acad- 
emy, in point of drawing and arrange- 
ment of light and shade, fully equals the 
Lansdowne portrait now in Lord Rose- 
bery's possession in Berkeley Square.”’ 

November 30, 1892, he writes: *‘ I know 
Lord Rosebery’s picture of Washington 
very well, and I think I may safely say 
there is no signature upon it. Iam not 
aware of Stuart ever having signed his 
pictures. Had his ‘Skater’ been signed, 
there would have been no discussion 
about it in 1878.” 

January 25, 1893, he writes: ‘“‘I am 
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under the impression that I told you I 
had recently examined the Washington 
portrait, now in possession of Lord Rose- 
bery, and that I consider it the best 
Gilbert Stuart I have met with. Lord 
Rosebery afforded me unlimited time for 
studying it, and I made careful notes of 
the entire composition. Being accus- 
tomed to look for signatures, I feel sure 
that none of ordinary clearness on the 
picture would have escaped me. But 
paintings in dwelling apartments have 
not the same chance of being exhaustive- 
ly scanned as in well-lighted public gal- 
leries. My impression is that Lord Rose- 
bery’s Washington is not signed, and I 
believe [ mentioned to you that I had 
never met with a Gilbert Stuart that is. 
I therefore note with interest the two ex- 
amples that you have cited.” 

March 9, 1893, he writes: ‘‘ Now that 
you have given me the definite informa- 
tion as to the precise locality of signature 
on the picture belonging to the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts, I paid 
a fresh visit to Lord Rosebery’s picture 
and concentrated my attention on the 
spot which your letter indicated. Al- 
though the day was bright, and I had also 
the use of a wax taper, I failed entirely 
to detect any signature. If I remember 
rightly, Heath's engraving says, ‘ Painted 
by G. Stuart, in 1797,’ and the Pennsyl- 
vanian picture you tell me is dated 1796. 
This also the Pennsylvanian catalogue 
shows. I think on receiving the photo- 
graph of the wall group of Stuart’s works 
I expressed my impression that, judging 
by photography only, the Pennsylvanian 
picture was fully equal to Lord Rose- 
bery’s.”’ 

From the foregoing testimony of Messrs. 
Lewis and Scharf it can be accepted as 
conclusive, I think, that the Lansdowne 
picture is neither signed nor dated. 

It must be remembered that Stuart’s 
facility with the brush and quickness of 
execution were as remarkable as his other 
artistic qualities. Therefore it would take 
him but a comparatively short time to 
complete the picture that was begun in 
mid-April, 1796. Yet the letter from the 
Marquis of Lansdowne acknowledging the 
receipt of the picture was not written until 
March 5, 1797. It is addressed to Major 
William Jackson, who had been private 
secretary to Washington and was the 
brother-in-law of Mrs. Bingham, having 
married her younger sister, to whom Lord 


Lansdowne had previously written, Octo 
ber 10, 1796, covering a letter for Mr. 
Bingham, but without a word in refer- 
ence to the picture. The letter of ac- 
knowledgment is sufficiently interesting 
to merit transcribing: 


“ London, March 5th, 1797. 

“ DEAR Str,—Col. Markland and Mr. Richards 
arrived together, which brought me the favor 
of your two letters of the 28th November. I 
never received that to which you allude, which, 
with some others, I have reason to believe were 
either stopped or misearried, But I have re- 
ceived the picture, which is in every respect 
worthy of the original. I consider it asa very 
magnificent compliment, and the respect I have 
for both Mr. and Mrs. Bingham will always en- 
hance the value of it to me and my family. I 
have just had the honor of writing to Mrs. 
Bingham my acknowledgments, but must de- 
pend on your making my exeuses for not writ- 
ing instantly, which can only be excused by 
the fact of an almost unceasing pain in my 
head. Iam not alarmed at it, because I know 
the cause and the remedy, which last consists 
in the Bath water, with constant air exercise 
and perfect leisure; but nothing could cure 
me if Mrs. Bingham thought me wanting for a 
moment. This state of health and many other 
circumstances would make me consider it as 
a great calamity to return to my public sit- 
uation. I know but one circumstance which 
could reconcile me to it, which is next to im- 
possible: that I could have it in my power to 
introduce a little more civilization among na- 
tions, and to put war at a greater distance. 
The weakness of government and the extreme 
popularity of the sea service, added to old and 
false prejudices and habits, make it difficult 
to render the commerce of neutral nations as 
sacred as it ought to be; but nothing should 
detain me from the attempt if I saw a proba- 
bility of succeeding. I cannot express to you 
the satisfaction I have felt in seeing the forts 
givenup. I may tell you, in confidence, which 
may astonish you, as it did me, that up to the 
very last debate in the House of Lords the min- 
istry did not appear to comprehend the policy 
upon which the boundary line was drawn, and 
persist in still considering it as a measure of 
necessity, not of choice. However, it is now 
indifferent who understands it. The deed is 
done, and a strong foundation laid for eternal 
amity between England and America. General 
Washington’s conduct is above all praise. He 
has left a noble example to sovereigns and 
nations, present and to come. * I beg you will 
mention both me and my sons to him in the 
most respectful terms possible. If I was not too 
old, I would go to Virginia to do him homage.” 


Desiring to secure every particle of evi- 
dence possible bearing upon the question, 
I inquired of Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, 
the biographer of his distinguished ances- 
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tor, the Earl of Shelburne, if there was on 
file among the Lansdowne House MSS. 
any letter from Mr. or Mrs. Bingham, or 
from Major Jackson, announcing that the 
picture had been sent, or any memoranda 
to show the time when it was received. 
He courteously made an examination of 
the family papers, but could find nothing 
relative tothe subject. While Lord Lans- 
downe may not have acknowledged the 
‘‘very magnificent compliment ” instant 
ly upon its receipt, it is only fair to as 
sume that the delay could not have been 
for more than a few weeks. 

Another potent fact is that the contem- 
porary engraving of the Lansdowne pic- 
ture, by James Heath, gives the date of 
the painting as ‘‘1797,” while the Bing- 
ham picture we have seen is dated ** 1796.” 
As both portraits were painted for Wil- 
liam Bingham, it is not at all unlikely 
that the original was signed and dated 
by the artist to ear-mark it, and was re- 
tained in this country intentionally, very 
possibly at Stuart's own suggestion, for 
his use in painting duplicates. We know 
that Stuart did subsequently paint a rep- 
etition of it for William Constable, of 
New York, from whom it descended to 
the late Mr. Henry E. Pierrepont, of 
Brooklyn. In this replica, which was 
billed by the artist ‘July 4, 1797,” there 
is an entire shifting of the light from 
the right to the left side of the figure. 
Afterward he made several full-length 
portraits of the President, in which; how- 
ever, he varied the pose, which change 
has caused them to be dubbed, from the 
position of the arms, ‘* teapot portraits,” 
the best known being now in the gallery 
of the Lenox Library. 

Too much stress cannot be placed upon 
the fact that the Pennsylvania Academy's 
canvas is both signed and dated. We 
have seen Mr. Scharf’s observation on 
this point, and I have myself critically 
examined a vast number of Stuart’s pic- 
tures, certainly all of the important ones 
in this country, and the only ones signed 
are the two previously noted, 

There is but one bit of evidence to sup 
port the position that the Lansdowne pic- 
ture is the original from life, and upon 
it Lord Rosebery’s canvas has held first 
place unquestioned until now. 

In 1823, Stuart gave to Samuel Wil- 
liams, who then owned the picture, the 
autograph letter he had received from 
Washington, with which this article 


opens. Upon it he placed the following 
certificate: *‘In looking over my papers 
to find one that had the signature of 
George Washington, | found this, asking 
me when he should sit for his portrait, 
which is now owned by Samuel Williams, 
of London. I have thought it proper 
that it should be his, especially as he 
owns the only original painting I ever 
made of Washington, except one I own 
myself. I painted a third, but rubbed it 
out. I now present this to his brother, 
Timo. Williams, for said Samuel.  Bos- 
ton, 9th day of March, 1823. Gt. Stuart.” 

It will be observed that this endorse- 
ment was made more than a quarter of 
a century after the picture was painted, 
and three thousand miles away from it. 
Stuart was at this time in his sixtv-eighth 
year, and had never seen the portrait that 
went to the Marquis of Lansdowne since 
it was sent across the water. We know 
to a certainty also that, besides the mani- 
fest inaccuracy in respect to the number 
of originals he had painted, one statement 
at least in the memorandum—‘‘ I painted 
a third, but rubbed it out” —is incorrect. 
We do not know all the circumstances 
under which the endorsement was writ- 
ten; but doubtless Mr. Williams, meeting 
Stuart in Boston, told him that his bro- 
ther owned the Lansdowne picture, and 
thereupon asked the artist if he could 
give him a signature of Washington, pos- 
sivly for his brother to place with the 
picture-—a not uncommon fashion with 
some collectors, and one that was follow- 
ed in the present instance, for the letter 
which Stuart gave to Williams hangs to 
this day in a frame pendant to the paint- 
ing. It will be borne in mind, too, that 
Stuart’s search was for a mere ‘ signa- 
ture of George Washington,” when he 
accidentally found this interesting letter; 
and then, twenty-seven years after the 
happening of the events noted, with at 
best only a vague and uncertain recollec- 
tion of the actual facts, or more probably 
with no particular consideration of them, 
and without the picture before him, wrote 
and signed the memorandum, in the pres- 
ence of Isaac P. Davis, W. Dutton, and 
L. Baldwin. 

That this statement, written so many 
years after the date of the recorded events, 
and without any refreshing of the writer's 
memory by an inspection of either of the 
pictures he had painted for Mr. Bingham, 
with inaccuracy apparent on its face, and 
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certainly one error, is insufficient to over- 
come and outweigh the signature and date 
on the Bingham canvas, together with the 
intrinsic evidence that the picture is an 
original, will be plain to all accustomed 
to 
who have learned that the only evidence 


historical investigation and research, 
to be depended upon is contemporary evi 


dence. 


A prominent instance in American his- 


GIBBS-CHANNING ” 
Esq., 


PORTRAIT. 
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and now in th f Art, New York 


tory proves this. A tablet was placed in 
the corridor of Independence Hall when 
that building was restored prior to 1876, 
of the 
agreement not to import anything from 
until the repeal of 
the obnoxious Stamp Act, the inscription 
on which claimed that the ** Non-Impor- 
tation 


commemorative signing of the 


the mother-country 


Agreement,” as it is called, was 


ante 


dated October 25, 1765, and thereby 
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dated similar agreements of other colonial 
towns. Relying upon the correctness of 
this statement, Mr. Bancroft altered the 
reference to the event in the centennial 
edition of his history, giving priority to 
the Philadelphia merchants. Subsequent 
investigation showed that the original 
document bore no date, except that put 
upon it in lead-pencil by its custodian in 
1835, when he was ninety years of age, 
and that contemporary evidence pointed 
clearly to November 7th as the day when 
the resolutions were agreed to. 

Another curious illustration of the falli- 
bility of human memory is exemplified in 
Stuart’s own daughter. Inthe Dreer col- 
lection of autographs, belonging to the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, there 
is a letter written in the last century, 
signed ‘*‘ Gilbert Stuart,” which bears a 
certificate to this effect: ‘‘ This letter is 
in the handwriting of my father, Gilbert 
Stuart the artist. Jane Stuart.” The 
letter is addressed to the Earl of Buchan, 
and a perusal of it shows that it was 
written by Gilbert Stuart the Scotch an- 
tiquary, and not by *‘my father, Gilbert 
Stuart the artist.” 

Stuart was not a very reliable man, and 
may have had a direct object and a selfish 
motive in making it appear that his only 
other original portrait of Washington, 
aside from the one he owned himself, was 
out of the country. This would also ac- 
count for the rubbing-out story. Stuart 
had lived a prodigal life, and in his old 
age was very poor. ‘The portrait of 
Washington now known as the Athe- 
nzeum head he still owned, from which 
he had made more than sixty copies—a 
few good, some indifferent, and many 
very bad. This Athenzeum head was all 
he had to leave to his family, and he an- 
ticipated and naturally desired that it 
would realize for them a large sum. 
Therefore, if it were thought to be the 
only original portrait of Washington in 
this country that he had painted, it would 
enhance its value, and cause it to produce 
a greater sum than if it were known that 
there were other originals; and here was 
a good opportunity to make the impres- 
sion—a statement published at the time, 
and since often repeated. 

Apart from this, Stuart had been away 
from Philadelphia for a score of years, 
and his recollection as to which of the 
whole-length portraits he had painted for 
Mr. Bingham was the original and which 


the replica, if he knew, or indeed remem- 
bered, that he had painted two whole- 
lengths for him, might very well have be- 
come dimmed. It was not as if, at the time 
he gave the letter, he had both pictures 
before him, and looking “first upon this 
picture and then upon that,” had said, 
‘*This picture is the original I painted 
from life, and that one is a replica I paint- 
ed from it.” But he had neither the one 
nor the other before him, and certainly 
had not seen the English picture for over 
a quarter of a century, and it was prob- 
ably nearly as many years since he had 
seen the one that was kept here. It may 
not be amiss to uote in this connection— 
for it might account for any animus Stu- 
art may have had in the matter—that the 
presentation of the whole-length portrait 
of Washington by Mr. Bingham to Lord 
Lansdowne caused a rupture between the 
artist and his patron that led Stuart to 
refuse to complete a large group he had 
begun of Mr. and Mrs. Binglam with their 
children. Stuart claimed that he had stip- 
ulated with Mr. Bingham that the picture 
was not to be copied or engraved, and had 
enjoined upon him to communicate tliis 
fact to Lord Lansdowne, which, however. 
was not done; and no sooner had thie pic- 
ture been seen in England than Heath 
arranged to engrave it. Although the 
plate was commenced at once, it was not 
published until a month after Washing- 
ton’s death, and the first Stuart knew 
that his picture had been engraved was 
when the prints were exposed for sale in 
a shop in Philadelphia. To add to the 
artist’s aggravation, the engraving was a 
very unsatisfactory rendering of the paint- 
ing, and was lettered, *‘ Painted by Gabriel 
Stuart, 1797.” Poor Stuart never got over 
the disappointment—or ‘* robbery,” as he 
called it; but he had to be witty even over 
his own misfortunes. Referring to the 
misnaming of him ‘‘Gabriel,” he said, 
‘You see, they will make an angel out of 
me in spite of myself.” 

The history that I have now given of 
the two paintings I believe will satisfy 
the most sceptical of the accuracy of my 
deductions, and a submission of the evi 
dence to a judicial sifting and weighing 
will result in the final verdict that the 
picture belonging to the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, in Philadel- 
phia, is the original whole-length painted 
from life, and Lord Rosebery’s picture a 
replica. 
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A MOORISH VILLAGE, 


PEEPS INTO BARBARY. 


BY J. E. BUDGETT MEAKIN.* 


ae few, even of the 

ever-increasing number of visitors 
who year after year bring Morocco— 
the only remaining independent Barbary 
State—within the scope of their pilgrim- 
age, are aware of the interest with which 
it teems for the scientist, the explorer, 
the historian, and students of lhuman 
nature in general. A residence of nine 
years among the Moors, for the most 
part spent in gleaning information about 
them and their country, has enabled me 
to gain some insight into many things of 
which the mere passer-by never dreams, 
and I have come to look upon these peo- 
ple and their customs in a very different 
light from that of former years. Instead 
of *‘the poor rejected Moors who raised 
our childish fears,” as Hood described 
them, they are a fine open race, capable 
of everything, but literally rotting in one 
of the finest countries in the world. The 
Moorish remains in Spain and the pages 
of history testify to the flourishing con- 
dition in which they once lived, but to- 
day their appearance is that of a nation 
asleep. Yet great strides towards reform 
have been made during the present cen- 
tury, and each successive decade sees 
more important progress than the last. 

* For some years editor of the Zimes of Mo- 


rocco, 


Vor. XCIII.—No. 555.—43 


One great cause which has ever worked 
disastrously in the history of Morocco, 
as of every country in which it has ex- 
isted, is the lack of union among the con- 
stituent races of its population. The very 
name of Moor is a European invention, 
unknown in the land, where no more pre- 
cise definition of its inhabitants can be 
given than that of ‘** Westerns "—Maghri- 
beein.* Our appellative is formed from 
the name we give to the country, itself 
a corruption of the native name for the 
southern capital, Marrakesh (Morocco 
city), through the Spanish version Mar- 
ruecos. The genuine Moroccans are the 
Berbers, from whom the Arabs wrenched 
a great part of the country towards the 
close of the eighth century, introducing 
the blacks from Guinea in their raids 
across the Atlas. The remaining impor- 
tant body of the people are Jews of two 
classes—those settled in the country from 
prehistoric times, and those driven to it 
when expelled from Spain. With the 
exception of the Arabs and the blacks, 
none of these pull together, and in that 
case it is only because the latter are either 
subservient to the former or incorporated 
with them. 

* Singular, Maghribi, from Maghreb, the Sunset 
(Land), the name by which Morocco is known to 
the Arabs, 
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First in importance, then, come the 
earliest known possessors of the land. 
These are not confined to Morocco, but 
still hold the rocky fastnesses which 
stretch away from the Atlantic opposite 
the Canaries to the borders of Egypt, 
from the sands of the Mediterranean to 
those of the Sahara, that vast extent of 
territory to which we have given their 
name, Barbary. 

The character of the Berber is almost 
as great a contrast to that of the Arab as 
his language. Like mountaineers all the 
world over, his race has proved uncon- 
querable, and it has defied for a thousand 
years the nation which has dominated 
the plains with ease. Phoenicians, Ro- 
mans, Goths, aud Vandals had already 
left their mark upon the country before 
the Arabs appeared, but none ever pene- 
trated far inland. Had their many tribes 
been united,the followers of Islam would 
never have been masters of the country; 
but section after section was overcome, 
and adopted the religion of their con- 
querors, till it was professed from end to 
end of the land, and Arabic became the 
language of both creed and court. Be- 
yond this and the introduction of a few 
Hastern customs, the masses of the people 
remain as unchanged as ever, and each 
successive Sultan of the various Fez and 
Morocco dynasties has in vain endeavor- 
ed to subdue them entirely. Only a small 
proportion really amalgamated with the 
Muslim victors, and it is only to this mix- 
ed race which occupies the cities that the 
name of Moor is strictly applicable. Even 
at the present time the Sultan of Morocco 
undertakes annual expeditions against 
these Berber tribes, to maintain his nom- 
inal authority right in the heart of his 
kingdom, and to collect his tributes by 
force. As soon as his back is turned the 
governors he has imposed are slain or 
driven away, and the people do much as 
they like till another expedition comes 
their way. 

‘*Powder has spoken on the hills of 
the Zemmoor.”’ So runs the news from 
mouth to mouth, and it is thereby under- 
stood that one of the most powerful Ber- 
ber tribes between Mequinez and the sea 
is in revolt once more. The proud, fierce 
clansmen are tired of quarrelling with 
one another, and wearied with the exac- 
tions and injustice of the imperial offi- 
cials in their district. The heads of these 
worthies have been impaled above their 


dwellings; the whole country-side is up 
in arms. A period of comparative rest 
has allowed the tribe to recoup its ener- 
gies: its corn-stores and its powder-flasks 
are full, and, forethought and discretion 
being cast aside, every male capable of 
shouldering a gun is eager for the fray. 
The Sultan and his army are away set- 
tling a similar account with a tribe on 
the other side of the empire, so for a time 
the spirits of the rebels rise as they give 
themselves to plunder. Those of their 
neighbors who have remained loyal to 
Shereefian* rule suffer continually from 
their forays, and the enriched insurgents, 
elated with success, openly dare their 
liege lord to attack them. But at last 
comes slow-fed vengeance. 

The Sultan has passed a winter in the 
neighboring capital, and his warriors 
have recouped their strength at the ex- 
pense of their purses. Now both they 
and their steeds fret and chafe to be 
away. The spring has come, and with 
it dreams of booty. On the appointed 
day a hundred thousand men camp round 
the imperial tent outside the walls. <As 
the sun rises on the morrow they march 
away in a direction until then a secret in 
the Sultan’s breast. It is to the homes 
of the rebel Zemmoor, whose boasts still 
ring in the air. At length their borders 
are invaded and their land laid waste 
on every side. Homes are burned; but 
they are empty. The arrival of so nu- 
merous a host has struck terror into the 
heart of the people, who have retired 
into their strongholds in the hills. <As 
they are followed thither by the troops, 
a wild guerilla warfare is commenced. 
Every rock and every tree stump hides a 
shooter. Presently from across the val- 
ley rushes a line of mounted warriors, 
girded with flowing robes, brandishing 
above their heads their long quaint flint- 
locks, as their forefathers did their spears. 
They sweep onwards till they near the 
advancing foe. In «second each weapon 
is levelled ata signal from the leader, and, 
immediately it has been fired, their stur- 
dy steeds are reined almost upon their 
haunches, wheeled about,and madly gal- 
loped out of range for areload. At night 
the very mules are stolen from the Sul- 
tan’s camp; his foraging parties are cut 
off, and his army becomes desperate from 
lack of provender, the rebels having de- 

* The present dynasty is styled “Shereef,” i. e., 
noble, as claiming descent from Mohammed. 
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stroyed all in their retreat. A pitched 
battle is seldom heard of. Meanwhile 
the fugitive undefended have been over- 
taken — women, children, and old men. 
Then begins a most heart-rending mas- 
sacre; for, in spite of the orders of their 
imperial chief, the wild, fierce soldiery 
rush in and work their will. Such as 
are not fit for slaves are butchered, often 
after awful cruelties and insults. If peace 
is not yet sued for, the aid of the Euro- 
pean officers* and cannon in the Sultan’s 
service is called in. Strongholds are “ re- 
moved ” with dynamite, and a speedy ter- 
mination is brought about by the sub- 
mission of the rebels. The heads of the 
leaders are distributed among the chief 
towns of the empire, after having been 
pickled by the Jews, and are placed above 
the gates to warn all others, and dumbly 
tell of the prowess of ‘‘our lord.” Many 
are loaded with chains and sent to rot 
in the dungeons of the capitals, while 
more than double the amount of tribute 
due is levied. A new governor and new 

* These are “military missions” from France, 
Spain, and Italy, and two private English officers 
employed as drill-instructors. 
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assistants are appointed, and the army re- 
tires rich from a wasted country—"‘eaten 
up,” as the native expression goes. Such 
are Moorish tax-gatherings. 

I have already remarked how differ- 
ent the Berbers are from the Arabs, and 
I think this is shown in no way more 
than by their treatment of their women. 
Instead of that enforced seclusion and 
concealment of the features to which the 
followers of Islam elsewhere doom them, 
in these mountain homes they enjoy al- 
most as perfect liberty as their sisters in 
Europe. I have been greatly struck with 
their intelligence and generally superior 
appearance to such Arab women as I have 
by chance been able to see. Once, when 
supping with the son of a powerful gov- 
ernor from above Fez, his mother, wife, 
and wife’s sister sat composedly to eat 
with us, which could never have occurred 
in the dwelling of a Moor. No attempt 
at covering their faces was made, though 
male attendants were present at times, but 
the little daughter shrieked at the sight 
of a Nazarene. The grandmother, a fine 
buxom’ dame, could read and write —an 
astonishing accomplishment for a Moor- 
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ish woman—and she could converse better 
than many men who would in this coun- 
try pass for educated. 

The men are a hardy, sturdy race, wiry 
and lithe, inured to toil and cold; fonder 
far of the gun and sword than of the 
ploughshare, and steady riders of an equal 
ly wiry race of mountain ponies. Those 
who have always resided at home have a 
poor idea of Europeans, and will not al 
low them to enter their territories if they 


can help it. Only those who are in sub- 
jection to the Sultan permit them to do 
so freely. Their dwellings are of stone 


and mud, often of two floors, flat-topped, 
with rugged projecting eaves, the roofs 
being made of poles covered with the 
same material as the walls, stamped and 
smoothed. These houses are seldom white- 
washed, and present a most ruinous ap- 
pearance. Their ovens are domes about 
three feet or less in height outside; they 
are heated by a fire inside, then emptied, 
and the bread put in. Similar ovens are 
employed in camp to bake for the court. 
The Berber dress has either borrowed from 
or lent much to the Moor, but a few arti- 
cles stamp them wherever worn. These 
are a large black hooded cloak of goat's 
hair, impervious to rain, made of one 
piece, with no armholes. At the point 
of the cowl hangs a black tassel, and right 
across the back, about the level of the 
knees, runs an assegai-shaped patch of 
yellow, often with a centre of red. It has 
been opined that this remarkable feature 
represents the All-seeing Eye, so often 
used as a charm, but from the scanty in- 
formation I could gather from the people 
themselves, I believe that they have lost 
sight of the original idea, though some 
have told me that variations in the pat- 
tern mark clan distinctions. I have rid- 
den—when in the disguise of a native— 
for days together in one of these cloaks, 
during pelting rain, which never pene- 
trated it. In more remote districts, sel- 
dom visited by Europeans, the garments 
are ruder far, entirely of undyed wool, 
and unsewn—mere blankets with slits cut 
in the centre for the head. There is, how- 
ever, in every respect, a great difference 
between the various districts. The tur- 
ban is little ased by these people, skull- 
caps being preferred, while their red cloth 
gun-cases are commonly used turban wise, 
and often a camel’s-hair cord is deemed 
sufficient protection for the head. 

Only on the plains are the Arabs to be 


found, but here their tents are scattered 
in every direction. From the Atlantic 
to the Atlas, from Tangier to Mogador, 
and then away through the fertile proy- 
ince of Soos, one of the chief features of 
Morocco is the series of wide alluvial tree 

less plains, often apparently as flat as a 
table, but here and there cut up by wind 

ing rivers and crossed by low ridges. The 
fertility of these districts is remarkable, 
but owing to the misgovernment of the 
country, which renders native property 
so insecure, only a small portion is culti 

vated. It is on the untilled slopes which 
border these plains that the Arab encamp 

ments are to be found—cireles or ovals of 
low, goat-lair tents, each covering a large 
area in proportion to its height. As the 
traveller approaches them he is greeted by 
a chorus of barking, which soon brings 
out some swarthy form-—in the daytime 
usually that of a woman, for the men will 
be away with the flocks or cattle, plough- 
ing, sowing, or reaping. Unless they are 
travelling or fighting, here ends the chap- 
ter of their occupations. In the evenings 
they stuff themselves to repletion, if they 
can afford it, with a wholesome dish of 
prepared barley or wheat meal, seldom 
accompanied with meat; then, after a gos 

sip round the crackling fire, or, on state 
occasious, three cups of syrupy green tea 
apiece, they roll themselves up in their 
long blankets and sleep on the ground. 
The first blush of dawn sees them stirring, 
and soon all is life and excitement. The 
men go off to their various labors, as do 
many of the stronger women, while the 
remainder attend to their scanty house 
hold duties, later on basking in the sun. 
Sut the moment the stranger arrives the 
scene changes, and the incessant din of 
dogs, hags, and babies commences, to 
which the visitor is doomed till late at 
night, with the addition then of neighs 
and brays. Outside the circle of tents is 
a ring of thorny bushes, cut and piled 
in such a manner that their interwoven 
branches prove an effective barrier, and at 
night the only space left free for an en- 
trance is closed in the same manner. The 
roofs only of the tents are of cloth; the 
sides, about three feet high, are formed 
of bundles of thistles stood on end, or of 
any brushwood the locality affords. In- 
side, the leaves of the palmetto serve for 
plush, being supplemented by a mat or 
two. The furniture consists perhaps of 
a rude hand-loom, a hand-mill, and three 
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OUTSIDE THE WALLS OF FEZ. 


stones in a hole for a fireplace. Around 
the sides are tethered donkeys or calves, 
while fowls and dogs have the run of the 
establishment. Dirt is the prevailing 
feature. 

It never seemed to me that these poor 
folk enjoyed life, but rather that they 
took things sadly. How could it be other- 
wise? No security of life and property 
tempts them to make a show of wealth; on 
the contrary, they bury what little they 
may save, if any, and lead lives of mis- 
ery, for fear of tempting the authorities. 
Their work is hard; their comforts are 
few. The wild wind howls through their 
humble dwellings, and the rain splashes 
in at the door. In sickness, for lack of 
medical skill, they lie and perish. In 
health, their only pleasures are animal, 
Their women, once they are past the prime 
of life, which means soon after thirty with 
this desert race, go unveiled, and work of- 
ten harder than the men, carrying bur- 
dens, binding sheaves, or even perhaps 
helping a donkey to haul a plough. Fe- 
male features are never so jealously guard- 
ed here asintowns. Yet these area jolly, 
simple, good-natured folk. Often have I 
spent a merry evening round the fire with 
them, squatted on a bit of matting, telling 
of the wonders of ‘* That Country ”"—the 
name which alternates in their vocabu- 
lary with *‘ Nazarene Country” as de- 
scriptive of all the world but Morocco 
and such portions of North Africa or 
Arabia as they may have heard of. Many 
an honest laugh have we enjoyed over 
their wordy tales,or perchance some witty 
sally, but in my heart I have pitied these 


poor down-trodden people in their igno- 
rance and want. Home they have not. 
When the pasture in Shechem is short, 
they remove to Dothan; next month they 
may be somewhere else. But they are al- 
ways ready to share their scanty portion 
with the wayfarer, wherever they are. 
Though there are other dwellers in the 
country, who perforce must go unmen- 
tioned in so brief a sketch, we must seek 
the mingled people we call Moors in the 
cities they have founded — at the busy 
mart and in the seat of office. Cloaked 
and turbaned, they glide about in slip- 
pered feet, the women shod in red, the 
men in bright yellow. But for their ex- 
ceedingly substantial build, the Moorish 
women in the street might pass for ghosts, 
for their costume is, with this one excep- 
tion, white. A long and heavy blanket 
of coarse homespun effeetually conceals 
every feature but the eyes, which are 
touched up with antimony on the lids, 
and, as a rule, are sufficiently expressive. 
Sometimes a wide-brimmed straw hat, its 
edges supported by adjustable cords from 
the crown, is jauntily clapped on; but 
here ends the plate of Moorish out-door 
fashions. In-doors all is color, light, and 
glitter. Where cash is plentiful nothing 
is spared to make the home a paradise—in 
Muslim eyes; yet all is forbidden to male 
outsiders. But in matters of color and 
flowing robes the men are not far behind, 
and they make up abroad for any lack at 
home. I think no garment is more artis- 
tic and no drapery more graceful than 
that in which the wealthy Moor takes his 
daily airing, either on foot or muleback. 
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Beneath a gauzelike woollen toga—relic 
of ancient art—glimpses of luscious hues 
are caught—crimson and purple, deep 
greens and ‘‘afternoon-sun color,’* salm- 
ons and pale clear blues. <A dark blue 
cloak, when it is cold, negligently but 
gracefully thrown across the shoulders, 
or a blue-green prayer-carpet folded be- 
neath the arm, helps to set off the whole. 

Side by side with this picture of ease 
and comfort, cheek by jowl, wanders the 
tattered negro whose eyes liave been put 
out—a punishment now very rare. His 
sightless orbs follow appealingly the 
guidance of a little child, as one after 
another of the passers-by is importuned 
in vain. ‘* May God bring it ’—the alms 
—is a refusal far more conclusive than 
an excuse or negative, and the appeal is 
made to another. The narrow winding 
streets, ill-paved, and ofttimes ankle-deep 
in mud, are crowded with men and 
beasts; the ever-changing scene is a ka- 
leidoscope of Eastern fancy: Ali Baba and 
the Forty Thieves, Bluebeard, Aladdin, 
and the Grand Vizier all pass the corner 
in succession. Donkeys bearing loaded 
panniers of garden produce or rubbish 
are followed by stately officials on barrel- 
bodied mules, and in the coast towns a 
good sprinkling of European costumes, 
worn by foreigners and Jews, add fresh 
variety. 


* The native name for a rich orange 


Chez lui our friend of the flowing gar- 
ments is a king, with slaves to wait upon 
him, wives to obey him, and servants to 
fear his wrath. His every-day reception- 
room is the lobby of his stables, where he 
sits behind the door in rather shabby 
garments attending to business matters, 
unless he is a merchant or shopkeeper, 
when his store serves as office instead. 
Those whom he wishes to honor are asked 
inside the house, after the order has been 
shouted to his women folk to ‘‘ make a 
road.” Pausing to allow this to be ac 
complished, a scuffle of feet is heard, and 
a moment after the deserted court is en- 
tered, with no reminder of its recent oc- 
cupants but the swing of the curtain in 
the doorway, where a dainty finger holds 
it back to feed inherent curiosity. Din- 
ner may then be served, or the traditional 
three glasses of tea, but only a slave lass 
or two will be seen, as they silently do 
the serving, after respectfully kissing the 
hands of the guests. No, the Moor has 
no home life—no family unity—not half 
so much as the Arab or Berber in tent or 
hut. It is seldom that the wife eats with 
the husband, and the children with the 
father never. Lust reigns supreme in the 
lives of both sexes, and no other relation- 
ships than it allows between them are 
dreamed of. Morals in practice they have 
none, though their theories are perfect 
enough to deceive many into thinking 
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Islam a model system. The 
grand idea of their lives is to 
live like beasts in this world, 
and to trust to Mohammed and 
good deeds to secure their ad- 
mission to a hereafter where all 
sin shall be lawful. 

Of intellectual pleasures, oc- 
cupations which should raise 
their social tone and feed the 
mind, the Moors know nothing. 
What study some few of them 
do is so bewildering in its com- 
plexity and uselessness that 
they gain little by it, and 
reading for information’s sake 
is rare. Their evenings thus 
hang heavily, and if not passed 
in a state of lethargy from 
overeating, idle gossip is their 
only amusement. Chess and 
draughts are sometimes seen, 
but are not general. In busi- 
ness the Moor is keen and par- 
simonious, though, as_ results 
show, a poor match for the sons 
of Israel, who swarm on every 
hand. At first suspicious, if 
well treated he treats well, and 
becomes a steady if perhaps self- 
seeking friend. 

But list! what is that weird, 
low sound which strikes upon 
our ear and interrupts our mus- 
ings? It is the call to prayer. 
For the fifth time to-day that 
ery is sounding—a warning to 
the faithful that the hour for 
evening devotions has come. 
See! yonder Moor has heard it 
too, and is already spreading 
his felt cloth on the ground for 
the performance of his nightly orisons. 
Standing Meccawards and bowing to the 
ground, he goes through the set of forms 
known throughout the Mohammedan 
world. The majority satisfy their con- 
sciences by working off the whole five 
sets at once. But that cry! I hear it 
still; as one voice fails, another carries 
on the strain, in ever-varying cadence, as 
each repeats it to the four quarters of the 
heavens. 

It was yet early in the morning when 
the first ery burst upon the stilly air; 
the sun had not then risen o’er the hill- 
tops, nor had his first soft rays dispelled 
the shadows of the night. Only the 
rustling of the wind was heard as it died 
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ARAB BOY AND GIRL, TOWN. 
After a photograph by G. W. Wilson. 


among the tree-tops—that wind which was 
a gale last night. The hurried tread of 
the night guard going on his last—per- 
haps his only—round before his return 
home, had awakened me from my dream- 
ing slumbers, and I was just about to 
doze away into that sweetest of sleeps, the 
morning nap, when that distant cry broke 
forth. Pitched in a high clear key, the 
Muslim confession of faith was heard: 
‘**La ilaha il’ Al - lah; wa Mohammed 
er-rasool Al-l-a-h!” Could ever bell send 
thrill like that? I wot not. 

A Moorish ** college” is a simple affair 
—no seats; no desks; a few books. For 
beginners, boards about the size of fools- 
cap, Whitened on both sides with clay, 
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take the place of book, paper, and slate. 
On these the various lessons, from tle al- 
phabet to the Koran, are plainly written 
in large black letters. A switch or two, a 
sand-box in lieu of blotter, and a book or 
two complete the paraphernalia. The 
dominie squats on the ground, tailor fash- 
ion, as do his pupils before him. They, 
from ten to thirty in number, imitate him 
as he repeats the lesson in a sonorous 
singsong voice, accompanying the words 
by a rocking to and fro, which sometimes 
enables them to keep time. A sharp ap- 
plication of the switch to bare pate or 
shoulder is wonderfully effective in recall- 
ing wandering attention, and really lazy 
boys are speedily expelled. Girls, as a 
rule, get no schooling at all. 

On the admission of a pupil the par- 
ents pay some small sum, varying accord- 
ing to their means; and every Wednes- 
day, which is a half-holiday, a payment 
is made of from half a cent to five cents. 
New moons and feast-days are made oc- 
casions for the giving of larger sums, as 
are also holidays, which last ten days in 
the case of the greater festivals. Thurs- 
days are whole holidays, and no work is 
done on Friday mornings, that day being 
the Mohammedan Sabbath, or at least 
** meeting-day,” as it is called. 

After learning the letters and figures, 
the youngsters set about committing the 
Koran to memory. When the first chap- 
ter is mastered—the one which with 
them corresponds to the ‘‘ Pater Noster” 
of Christendom—it is customary for them 
to be paraded round the town on horse- 
back with ear-splitting music, and some- 
times charitably disposed persons make 
small presents to the young students by 
way of encouragement. After the first 
chapter the last is learned, then the last 
but one, and so on backwards to the sec- 
ond, as, with the exception of the first, 
the longest chapters are at the beginning. 

Though reading and a little writing are 
taught at the same time, all the scholars 
do not arrive at the pitch of perfection 
necessary to indite a respectable letter, so 
that there is plenty of employment for 
the numerous scribes and notaries who 
make a profession of this art. These sit 
in a little box-shop, with their appliances 
before them—reed pens, ink, paper, and 
sand, with a ruling-board with strings 
across at regular intervals, on which the 
paper to be lined is pressed. They usual- 
ly possess also a knife and scissors, with a 


case to hold them all. In writing, they 
place the paper on the left knee, or upon 
a pad or book in the left hand. The plebs 
who cannot read or write, and all who 
wish to make declarations or arguments, 
appear with their statements before two 
of these—there are usually four in a shop 
—and after it has been written out and 
read over to the deponent, it is signed by 
two of the notaries. Such a document is 
the only one recognized by Moorish law. 
Individual signatures, except of high of- 
ficials, are worthless, and even then the 
signature of the local judge (kadi) is ne- 
cessary to legalize the others. These sig- 
natures are nicknamed by the natives 
beetles,” being absolutely undeciphera- 
ble serawls, crossed and recrossed till they 
are almost a blot. Naturally this system, 
like so many others in Morocco, is open 
to serious abuses, as notaries often make 
more by twisting a statement to suit a 
client behind the scenes than ever a sim- 
ple fee could amount to. 

Even to the visitor unacquainted with 
the language the sight of the Arab bard 
and his quaint attentive audience on some 
erstwhile bustling market, towards the 
close of the afternoon, is a source of nev- 
er-failing attraction, and full of interest 
to the student of human nature. After 
a long trudge from their homes, and a 
weary haggling over the most worthless 
of ‘‘ coppers ” during the heat of the day, 
the poor folk are all the better for the 
quiet resting-time, with something to dis- 
tract their minds, and fill them with 
thoughts for the homeward way and the 
week to come. Here have been fanned 
and fed all the great religious and polit- 
ical movements which have from time to 
time convulsed the empire, and here the 
pulse of the country throbs. In tle cities 
men lead a different life, and though their 
inhabitants enjoy tales as much as any- 
body, it is on these market-places that the 
wandering troubadour gatliers his largest 
crowds. 

Like public performers everywhere, 
a story-teller of note always goes about 
accompanied by regular assistants, who 
act as summoners to his entertainments 
and chorus to his songs. They usually 
consist of a player on the native banjo, 
another who keeps time on a tambourine, 
and a third who beats a kind of earthen- 
ware one-sided drum with his fingers. 
Less pretentious ‘* professors” are content 
with the manipulation of a tambourine or 
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two-stringed banjo for themselves, and to 
many this style has a peculiar charm of 
its own. Each pause, however slight, is 
marked by two or three beats on the tight- 
ly stretched string, or twangs with a pal- 
metto-leaf plectrum, loud or soft, accord- 
ing to the subject of the discourse at that 
point. The dress of this class, the one 
most frequently met with, is usually of 
the plainest if not of the scantiest: a tat- 
tered brown jellab (a hooded round wool- 
len cloak), and a camel's-hair cord round 
the wrinkled and shaven skull, are the 
garments which strike the eye. Waving 
bare arms and sinewy legs, with a wild, 
keen featured face lit up by flashing eyes, 
complete the picture. 

This is the man of whom to learn of 
love and fighting, fair women and hair- 
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MOSQUE TOWER OF A DESERTED TOWN. 


breadth escapes, the whole on the model 
of the Thousand and One Nights, of 
which versions more or less recognizable 
may now and again be heard from his 


lips. Commencing with plenty of tam- 


bourine and a few suggestive hints of 
what is to follow, he gathers around him 
a motley audience, the first-comers squat- 
ting in a circle, and later arrivals stand- 
ing behind. Gradually their excitement 
is aroused, and as their interest grows, 
the realistic semi-acting of the performer 
rivets every eye upon him. Suddenly 
his wild gesticulations cease at the most 
entrancing point. One step more for liber- 
ty, one blow, and the charming prize would 
be in the possession of her adorer. Now 
is the time to ‘‘cash up.” With a pious 
reference to ‘‘our lord Mohammed — the 
prayers of God be on him, and peace !”— 
and an invocation of the local saint, an 
appeal is made to the pockets of the faith- 
ful, ‘‘ for the sake of Malai Abd el Kader” 
—our lord Slave-of-the-Able. Aroused 
from a trance, the eager listeners instinct- 
ively commence to feel in their pockets 
for the balance after the day’s bargaining. 
One by one throws down his hard-earned 
coppers—one or two—and turns away 
with a long-drawn breath to untether his 
beasts and begin the journey home. 

One of the features of Moorish society, 
whether Arab or Berber, or of the mixed 
races of tle town, is the numerous class 
of individuals who have succeeded in 
establishing a reputation for sanctity. 
This is far larger than is generally im- 
agined, for their calling is,on the whole, 
a profitable one, and well suited to indo- 
lent natures. To be considered a saint it 
is sufficient either to be or to act as a mad- 
man, whose thoughts are believed to be 
so much occupied with heavenly matters 
that mundane interests have no hold upon 
him. Of course this quaint fancy opens 
a wide door for imposture, and as it would 
be impious to interfere with such wor- 
thies unless they were actually dangerous 
to society, the most remarkable perform- 
ances are tolerated. I have myself met 
a naked man in the streets of Fez, “ re- 
markably” holy in the popular mind. 
Once when dining with the governor of 
an important place, a really loathsome 
personage entered without the slightest 
ceremony, unopposed by the servants, 
and squatted at the side of the dish into 
which we two were plunging our hands. 
Needless to say that when his fist went in, 
ours came out to await the next course, 
while on the removal of the dish our vis- 
itor finished it and departed. He had 
spoken no word beyond the customary 
greetings. As I saw with relief the last 
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of his rags and tatters at the door, I 
asked what it all meant. ‘He is a 
saint,’ was the curt but conclusive re- 
ply. 

The majority of these individuals 
claim hereditary sanctity, many tra 
cing back their pedigree to Mohammed 
himself, though of the thousands who 
for this reason are dubbed nobles 
(shereefs) only a small proportion are 
actually what one may call saints. 
The tombs of the original saints of a 
line are jealously guarded by their 
heirs, who make a good thing out of 
the offerings of those who visit them 
as pilgrims. Every sort of supernat- 
ural power for assisting mortal man 
in his troubles is ascribed to these 
‘seyyids,” as they are called, and no 
supplicant comes to their shrines emp- 
ty-handed. One has some bodily in- 
firmity, and another believes himself 
bewitched. One wants to find hidden 
treasure, and another yearns for off- 
spring. There are stones and old guns 
on which would-be mothers sit for 
hours in faith. -One seeks a husband 
and another a divorce. Some saints 
are patrons of particular callings, and 
the medicinal value of certain hot min- 
eral springs is ascribed to the work- 
ings of defunct celebrities of this stamp 
belowground. Their shrines are sanc- 
tuaries, including often whole streets 
in their vicinity, where evil-doers of 
every sort are safe from the clutches of 
the law. At the mosque of Mulai Edrees 
at Fez hang boards which may be carried 
away by refugees in search of pardon or 
composition, which shall entitle them for 
a limited time to equal protection to that 
afforded by the limits of the shrine itself. 
These sanctuaries are forbidden to all but 
Muslims, under pain of death or ‘‘ resig- 
nation” to the teachings of Mohammed. 
However, success in disguise in other 
parts of the country led me to explore 
some of the holiest in Fez and elsewhere, 
as the only one or two Europeans who 
had ventured inside had left such scanty 
descriptions. On an occasion I went 
through the motions of evening prayers 
in the mosque referred to, perspiring free- 
ly, though cool outwardly, and busy with 
mental notes. 

The ends of the streets approaching the 
sanctuary of Mulai Edrees II. at Fez are 
crossed by chains or bars to keep out 
four-footed animals and warn off Jews 
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A MOORISH SCHOOL-BOY. 


or Christians. They are the only decent- 
ly paved ones in the whole of the me- 
tropolis, and the shops in them, chiefly 
devoted to the sale of native candles, 
relics, and sweetmeats, are better than 
usual. One end of the street, past the 
chief door, is prettily arched in colored 
plaster, and the door itself is very ele- 
gant in pink and gold carving, the design 
including the Muslim creed. Inside is 
first a carpeted room surrounded by mat- 
tresses, like an ordinary native sitting- 
room, with the walls plain whitewashed, 
a sort of antechamber. Beyond this is 
another similar apartment, and then the 
tomb in the third room, but the direct 
way is barred,and a side door is used. 
The tomb resembles a large chest of casket 
shape, about four feet high, covered with 
rich gold-embroidered cloth. - Round the 
edge were eighteen gilt censers, and round 
the top fourteen more, with a tall one in 
the centre, all reputed to be gold. The 
walls were covered with gold - braided 
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CHIEF MOSQUE OF TANGIER. 


hangings, and the ceiling exquisitely 
carved and painted in arabesque designs. 
There were very many lanterns and gilt 
and glass chandeliers suspended from the 
roof, the principal one, a monster, being 
in the centre. There were about eighty 
gilt glass lamps, and thirty-five plain 
ones, like huge tumblers of oil with floating 
wicks. There was one Moorish lantern 
about eight feet high, and a large gilt 
candlestick with eighteen lights, some six 
feet high. Among other ornaments were 
two large ‘‘yrandfather” clocks, and three 
large gilt round ones, some bearing Lon- 
don makers’ names. At the left end of 
the sarcophagus, looking from the mosque, 
is a richly ornamented alms-chest. In 
front of the tomb is tie pulpit of the 
imam, who thus, while facing Mecca, 
also faces the shrine. It is believed that 
Gabriel is wont to visit this holy spot 
from time to time in human garb, and 
that if any visitor has had the good luck 
to touch the hem of his garment, his entry 
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into paradise is assured. The body of 
the mosque attached to this tomb is 
very pretty, being completely orna- 
mented with the local cut tiles, as used 
in the Alhambra. The main tint is 
blue, which, intermingled with white, 
looks very cool and inviting. 

The mosque of the Karueein, re- 
puted to be the largest in Africa, is 
close by, but it is not grand. Only 
one court, reminding one of that of 
the Lions at Granada, is at all beau 
tiful. As near as I could calculate, 
the number of pillars is about 416, 
but they are not marble, as often er- 
roneously stated, with the exception 
of twenty-eight in the court men- 
tioned. I visited it several times, and 
was greatly struck with the appear- 
ance of those many aisles, divided by 
the square matting-covered pillars 
and whitewashed horseshoe arches, 
but it comes nowhere near the mosque 
of Cordova for beauty. 

Another class of forbidden build- 
ings my curiosity has tempted me 
into was the steam baths, but I am 
thoroughly disgusted with them, they 
are so poor and dirty, with few con 
veniences. Being very cheap, they 
are patronized by every class, men at 
one hour, women at another. 

One section of the inhabitants of 
Morocco—by no means the least im- 
portant—has still to be glanced at: 

these are the ubiquitous persecuted and 
persecuting Jews. Everywhere that mon- 
ey changes hands and there is business to 
be done they are tobe found. Inthe towns, 
and among the thatched huts of the plains, 
even in the Berber villages on the slopes 
of the Atlas, they have their colonies. 
With the exception of a few of the ports 
where European rule in past centuries 
has destroyed the boundaries, they are 
obliged to live in their own quarters, and 
in most instances are only permitted to 
cross the town barefooted and on foot, 
never to ride a horse. In the Atlas they 
live, as it were, in separate villages ad- 
joining or close to those belonging to the 
Berbers, and sometimes ever larger than 
they. Always clad in black or dark-col 
ored cloaks, with hideous black skull 
caps or blue cotton handkerchiefs with 
white spots on their heads, they are con- 
spicuous everywhere. They address the 
Moors with a villanous cringing look, 
which makes the sons of Ishmael savage, 
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for they know it is only feigned. The 
Moors treat the Jews like dogs, and cor- 
dial hatred exists on both sides. So they 
live, together yet divided; the Jew indis 
pensable but despised, bullied but thriv- 


ing. He only wins at law when richer 
than his opponent; of justice there is 
scant pretence. He dares not lift his 


hand against a Moor, however illtreated, 
but he has his revenge by sucking his 
life’s blood by means of usury. Showed 
no mercy, he shows none, and once in his 
clutches, the Moor is fortunate to escape 
with his life. 

The whole round of the system is this: 
Government officials, only nominally 
paid, prey each upon the one below him, 
till the local sheiks recoup themselves 
by preying on the people. A sudden de- 
mand for cash is made upon an official or 
private individual; some trumpery charge 
is brought up against him, and he has 
the alternative of paying or being thrust 
into a dungeon in irons, and being stripped 
of his possessions. Recourse is had to the 
Jewish money-lender 





Europeans are also 
employed in this trade—and a notarial 
document is drawn up stating that he has 
received double the amount actually lent 
to him, the price in advance of such and 
such nature produced to be delivered in 
six months’ time or the cash returned. If 
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this is not then forth-coming, he must 
either give a new bond for double the 
sum, or fall again into the hands of his 
superior. This goes on till the debt is as 
much as he is worth, when he goes to 
prison after all, has his property seized, 
and maybe dies there. This picture is 
one of every day in Morocco. 

Iam thankful to say that the influence 
of European Jews is making itself felt in 
the chief towns through excellent schools 
supported from London and Paris, which 
are turning out quite another class of 
highly respectable citizens. While the 
Moors fear the advancing tide of civiliza- 
tion, the town Jews court it, and in them 
centres one of the chief prospects of the 
country’s welfare. 

The greatest obstacle to progress in Mo- 
rocco is the blind prejudice of ignorance. 
It is hard for them to realize that their pre- 
sumed hereditary foes can wish them well, 
and it is suspicion rather than hostility 
which induces them to crawl] within their 
shell and desire to be left alone. Too often 
are they shown by subsequent events what 
good ground they have had for suspicion. 
It is a pleasure for me to be able to state 
that during all my intercourse with them 
I have never received the least insult, but 
have been well repaid in my own coin. 
What more is to be expected? 
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THE SILENT VOICE. 
A play. 


BY LAURENCE ALMA TADEMA. 





PERSONS REPRESENTED 


Tue Ducuess. 

Karte, } 

Urst LA, - her maidens. 
ISaBEL, 

A Litt.E Paar. 
Henry OsBorne. 


A. D., 15—. 


The Duchess’s room. She is discovered at work among her maidens, 
who bend over their frames. The close of day. 


Kate (with a lute, sings). 


** Beneath the willows on the green, 
With hands entwined and nimble feet, 
They danced to music swift and sweet, 

When Love came by unseen. 


‘*He fanned them with his airy wings, 
He touched them with his finger-tip, 
But fled ere he had taught the lip 

To utter what the dumb heart sings.” 


[ The Duchess rises and goes to the window. 
Ursula. Her Grace is weary, hush! 
Isabel. How ends the song? 
Ursula. Not well. Kate never tells a merry tale. 
Duchess. "Tis getting dayk. 
Kate. Your Grace? 
Duchess. The sun has set. 
Ursula. I heard the clock strike five; the days grow long. 
Ere yet we know it, ‘twill be spring. 
Kate. To-day 
I thought the trees looked misty in the forest. 
Duchess (to hers if). 


‘But fled ere he had taught the lip 
To utter what the dumb heart sings.” 


Isabel. That song, methinks, is false. If e’er I love, 
I'll tell it or I'll die. 


Kate. But what of him? : 

Isabel. Why *‘ what of him”? E 

Kate. I mean, if he say naught? d 

Isabel. V11 tell my love or die! x 

Ursula. Nay, Isabel; 

That dare no maid. 

[sabel Die must she, then, and he : ; 
Laugh? Never know for whom she lies in earth? s 
I never loved, and yet methinks I shall; 5 
And then I shall love more than any man, : 
And tell my love, or die. é 

Ursula. I, when I love, e 
Shall neither die nor tell, but live and listen. Fi 
I could not love the man that loved not first. ; 


A woman’s love is but an answer. 
Tsabel. Kate, 
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How many kinds of women, think you, dwell 
Upon the earth? 
Kate. I know not, sweet. 
Tsabel. For some, 
It seems, are lovers; others mirrors merely,— 
Men’s answers. Which are happiest? 
Kate. Who can tell? 
Isabel. How would Kate love, if ever Kate should love? 
Kate. She'd neither die nor tell, but with pale smile 
Live the day through; her pillow in the night 
Should hide her tears. 
Tsatbel. There are three kinds of women. 
Duchess. Or maybe four.... Which of you three has loved? 
Isabel. Oli, none, your Grace. These are our dreams. 
Duchess. Think you 
All women dream? 
Ursula. Most women, surely. 
Duchess So 
I mean—of love? 
Kate Some dream of heaven, lady. 
Isabel. That’s when the first dream’s dead, 
Duchess. You fill mine eyes 
With dawn, and spring-time. When I was a girl, 
Out in the village where my father lived, 
Amidst our days of care—for we were poor— 
There came from time to time a holiday, 
A merrymaking. I remember well 
Awaking on such days; the washen frock, 
The ribbons month-long kept in lavender, 
Lay spread upon the chair beside my bed; 
I would not rise, so sweet it seemed to think 
The whole day’s joy untouched lay shining there. 
A day?—a lifetime! filled with glimmering shades 
Of unformed hopes, an all-enfolding day 
That was to leave me richer than it came.— 
The frock was tumbled when I went to bed; 
There was no color in the sky; the morrow 
Showed as a doorway into hueless weeks.... 
You make me think of this, you three; your frocks 
Are very white, your day untouched and long. 
God bless you, girls! Who knows? Maybe ere noon 
You'll meet him. 


’ 


Tsabel. Think you so? When I find mine, 
I'll tell your Grace. 

Ursula. I too. But there’s no haste. 
I'll wait till afternoon. 

Tsabel. Or soon or late, 
Love comes. 

Duchess. Not always.—’Tis too dark to work. 


Go tell my page to bring me light. 
[Exit Isabel. The Duchess sits. 
The child 
Is passionate of heart. I fear the future 
For such as she. (7 Ursula.) Women of our make 
Are happiest. For my Kate, why, she must come 
Into my room to-night.—Kate, thou hast loved. 
Kate. Perhaps. 
Duchess. I envy thee. 


Re-enter Isabel with the Page. 


What news, my Page? 
age. There’s none, your Grace. 

Duchess. What, has no knight been here 
Asking for Madam Ursula? What, boy, 

No troubadour sits sighing at the gate 
For Lady Isabel? 

Page. I've seen none such. 

Duchess. Go, boy, and look. Methinks along the road 
Three horsemen ride—thou’lt see them thro’ the dark. 
Their hearts’ flames shine as torches in the night. 

Page. Vll look, your Grace. 
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‘* ENTER HENRY OSBORNE.” 


Duchess. Boy, where’s the Duke ? 


ge Asleep. 


His Grace was long in the forest, and brought home 
A fine young buck. My Lords Fitzhugh and Darcy 
Returned and sat to table with him. Now 
All three are weary and asleep. 
His Grace 

Has given order that he be not waked. 

Duchess. Come, litle boy, come here and stand by me. 
Sir Manikin, I knew thy mother well ; 


There was no gold in her hair. 


age My father’s locks 
Were like the sun. He died ere I was born. 


[ The Duchess sighs, 
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Duchess, Poor woman! Where she lies she cannot pass 
Her fingers through thy curls. She loved thee, wight; 
Forget her not. 


Page. Oh no! 
Duchess. Now to the turret, 
And tell me of those knights with hearts of flame! 
Page. 1 will, your Grace. [ Zvit Page. 
Duchess. Come, idle maids, to work! 


Isabel. Your Grace has promised me a troubadour. 
I think of him. 


Ursula. I of my knight. 

Tsabel. What color 
Shall his eyes be? 

Duchess. The color thine are not. 

Kate. Shall mine be sad or gay? 

Duchess. If thou be sad, 


Whiy, then, let him be merry! When true love 
Makes interchanging sweet, let each one give 
Unto the other what that other lacks.— 
Let him be gay, Kate; for, beneath one roof, 
Two sad hearts make long grief; two light ones, folly. 
Isabel. Shall mine be old, or young? 
Duchess. Near to thine age, 
That you may walk with even step together. 
Take no old husband, child, lest when thou skip 
Thou hit his crutches with thy lightsome foot. 
A little older than thyself were good. 
Yet, oh, be young together! 


Ursula. That’s my mind. 
Isabel. Your Grace is very wise. 
Duchess. That well might be. 


Yet Kate there is the wisest of us all, 
For she has loved.—What ask thie eyes? 


Tsabel. I dare not. 
Duchess. Ask, little one. 
Tsabel. Your Grace is married—then 


How should it be your Grace has never loved? 
Duchess. Why, yes, that’s true. Yet, Isabel, maybe 
There are four kinds of women. When he comes, 
Thy troubadour,—nay, ere he come, ere yet 
Thou findest him whose heart is as thine own,— 
Give it not hence, this hasty hand of thine. 
For there are women, child, who marry men 
They love not, for some other worldlier cause, 
For riches or for splendor, or perchance 
For silly pride that one renowned and gray 
Should choose a country maiden for his wife. 
And so they close their bosom’s door on Love 
Ere Love has knocked; and then they never dare 
Look out of window for the troubadour, 
Lest, if he come one day.... 
Tsabel. I understand. 
There are four kinds of women. 


Enter the Page. 


Duchess. Ha! Sir Page! 
Hast seen them on the road? 
Page. I see but one, 


A horseman—and his bosom bears no flame. 
Duchess. Then comes he not for us. 
Page. He’s on the bridge. 
Duchess. Perchance some envoy for my lord the Duke. 


Yet go and ask bis name. [Exit the Page. The Duchess rises. 


I vow I yawn 
For very weariness and length of days. 
We'll have a game, girls, when the boy returns. 
Put by your frames, and fetch the shuttlecocks. 


[The maidens obey. The Page returns. 


How now? 
Page. A messenger, your Grace. 
Duchess. For me? 
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Page. He says he brings you news from home. 
Duchess. From home? 
Let him come in! 
[ The page lifts the curtain. A pause. The girls stand together, 
batiledoor in hand. 


Enter Henry Osborne. 


Duchess. What, Henry! Henry Osborne! 
Henry. Your humble servant. 
Duchess. We've not met for years. 


How strange! I hardly knew you the first minute. 
I think I had forgotten you.... Four years 
Is a long time. 

Henry. Years such as these, your Grace, 
Count for eternities, so strangered are we. 

Duchess. Think you? 

Henry. We meet on crooked terms, for I 
Am what I was. 

gma Isabel, and the Page slip away. Kate takes her frame. 

Duchess. And so am I 

Henry. Ah! no! 
Anne Sorrell’s dead. 

Duchess. No, Henry, no, indeed. - 
Anne Sorrell lives—lives ever, though she breathe 
Within a shell. The Duchess walks and talks, 
Puts on apparel, decks her hair with pearls, 
But Nancy Sorrell lives within. I feel it 
Now, seeing you; your face is not your face 
Merely, but something fraught with memories 
Of home, of once familiar every-day.... 
Tis strange; as you came in, I saw the lane 
Outside my father’s house. 

Henry. I’m glad. 

Duchess. And I 
Am glad to see you. Welcome, Henry; welcome ! 
The breath of things long past you bring with you. 
Your hands! 


Henry. I had not hoped to find you so. 

As I stood waiting at your door just now, 

I wished I had not come. [She lets go his hands and laughs. 
Duchess. That's like you, Henry. 

You always spoke the truth. [She sits. 


Are you a coward? 
Henry. No, I think not. But as I waited there 
I thought: ‘‘Why did I come? She will stand tall 
On high court-heel; I shall not touch her hand, 
So wide her farthingale; a stately pride 
Will have wiped out the dimples and the smiles.’ 
Duchess. Why did you come? 
Henry. Your Grace’s uncle Edward.... 
Duchess. Don’t say ‘‘ your Grace”; it sets a wall between us. 
I want the air you bring with you to beat 
Full in my face.—Kate, have the others gone? 
Kate. They’re playing shuttlecock, your Grace. 


Duchess. That’s right. 
Go too, sweet Kate. [| Fait Kate. 
Well, yes; my uncle?.... 
Henry. Heard 


That I was bound for London. He had sought 
Since long a trusty bearer for this packet. 
He bade me pass this way. 

Duchess. Thanks; put it down; 
I'll read it when you’ve gone. Yes, lay it there. 
You have not come, then, of your own accord? 

Henry. No. What excuse had 1? 

Duchess. You needed none. 
Yet it has been the same with all my friends: 
False pride, false judgment, and unjust. The heart 
That once beat warm beneath a cambric kerchief 
Need not change measure when it lies encased 
In jewelled stomacher. I might have been 
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Less lonely these four years, had some of you 
Remembered this. But now, tell me the news! 
My uncle, he is well? 


Henry. In perfect health. 

Duchess. My aunt? 

Henry. The same as ever. 

Duchess. Round? and kind? 


Is the dog dead that used to bite our heels 
When we stole apples in the orchard? Why, 
Of course he must be dead—my thoughts went back 


Too far. Last year....ten years ago....the past 
Is past.—Is it not so? 
Henry. It must be so. 


But whilst I have the present and the future, 
I think but little of the past, your Grace. 
Duchess. You are no courtier, Henry! What am I, 
If not the past? 
Henry The present. 
Duchess. Well, so be it. 
But, news! Come, tell me all; I long to hear. 
My cousin Susan’s married, that I know. 
I sent her a new gown of Flanders silk; 
They called the baby Nancy after me. 
Henry. Her brother is betrothed. 
Duchess. To whom? 
Henry. A stranger. 
Duchess. The little dark girl at the mill, she loved him. 
Heigho, I’m sorry!—Tell me, who’s the man 
That bought my father’s house? 

Henry. A stranger too. 
You would not know the place; the elms are down. 
Duchess. Ah, well-a-day! The past is very past. 
Are they all married—all the lads and lasses 

Of our own time? 


Henry. Yes, wellnigh all. 

Duchess. ; And you? 
Where’s your wife, Henry Osborne?.... 

Henry. Mine? My wife 


Was never born, your Grace; she neither lives 
Upon the earth, nor in my fancy. 

Duchess. Sit— 

Sit there. Nay, wait a second. You are taller 
Than when I knew you. 

Henry. I think not. 

Duchess. For certain. 
Look in the mirror. You were not so tall 
Above me in those days. 

Henry. I think I was. 

Our eyes were just about as they are now. 

Duchess. You might have grown since; you were young, remember. 
Besides, you stooped; when others called you handsome, 
I used to say. how can a man be handsome 
Who stoops as he does?—Sit. 

Henry. They say that truth 
Will out at last. I always felt quite sure 
You laughed at me. 


Duchess. No, no; indeed I did not. 
With you, not at you. 
Henry. Both. All women did. 


Duchess. You were too sensitive. When you were gay, 
You made us laugh. But sudden humors caught you. 
Shy then, and silent, you’d forget the laugh 
Was of your making. 

Henry. That may be. [A pause. 

Duchess. ’Tis strange 
How one forgets! I had forgotten you; 

But now a thousand memories are stirred. 

Henry. I am struck silent by the weight of them, 

Duchess. You too?....Can you still laugh, Hal, as you used, 
Out in the garden of an evening? 

I think not; you have grown a solemn man. 
You are more changed than I. 
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Henry. Not so, your Grace. 
Duchess. Hush! Not that name—let me forget it once! 

There’s nothing on your face to tell it me, 

That I am Duchess now, not Nancy Sorrell. 

I sometimes sit here longing for the past; 

—I am happy, sir, mistake me not—but youth 

Was dearer. Every time you say ‘‘ your Grace,” 

The vision leaves me that your voice has conjured, 

Of home and girlhood, father, mother, friends, 

Of fields and woods and freedom. 


Henry. Is it so? 
Are we still dear to thy heart, Anne? 
Duchess. Ay, 


Most dear—Hal!—I very seldom weep, 
But I was near it then.... Come, make me laugh. 
Hlenry. The gift is gone. 
Duchess. How so? 
Henry. I know not. 
Duchess. Stay! 
Your neighbor’s daughter, she that went to France— 
Did you not love her once? 
Henry. I never did. 
How comes it that a woman always thinks 
Love’s at the root of all? If it be so, 
Why, then I am not made as other men. 
I never loved. 


Duchess. What, never? 
Henry. I repeat it; 
Never.—You smile? 
Duchess Yes; though we always quarrelled, 


I knew full well there lay between us two 
An understanding deeper far than speech. 
One hour ago—nay, not so much—Il used 
The selfsame words: ‘‘1 never loved.”—Your hand! 
We two, we outcasts in a world of lovers, 
Must own the bond that binds us. So. 
Henry. Most men 
Are liars; and, I fear, most women too. 
This sovereign Love—whose praise they sing so loud, 
Yet to whose blame all human ills are laid; 
Whose joys, intensified a thousandfold, 
Are blazoned o’er the world—has no existence. 
It is a bubble merely, blown by poets 
For boys and girls to chase. 
Duchess. Perhaps. 
Henry. If men 
And women would consent to own the truth, 
I wonder in how many breasts the gleam 
That shone as flame would lose its heat, and flicker, 
A fen-fire merely ? 
Duchess. I have never doubted 
That Love could be. We are at odds again. 
You say that Love is a delusion. Well! 
Mine eyes can never rest on a new face 
3ut I must think: ‘‘ Here’s one more rich than I. 
This beggar here has loved, and I have not.” 
Henry. Wrong, Nance!.... Forgive me! 
Duchess. No, go on; I like it. 
There’s none to hear.—And so it seems I’m wrong? 
Henry. Why, yes, for Love is loss.—Smile not; you know 
I was observant in my ‘teens. We two 
Have naught to mourn, for there can be no loss 
Where there was no possession; and since Love 
Is mortal—even if it be a blessing, 
Which yet I doubt—’tis better not to have it 
Than have it, cherish it, and then shed tears. 
Duchess. That's true. But if it be a thing so sweet 
That it annul all bitterness.... 
Henry. Soft, soft, 
Those words were coined by others; there’s the lie 
That poets fill your ears with! I can hear 
The jangle of their metre in your speech! 
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Duchess. But listen here.... 

Henry. I'll listen, Nance, all night; 
It does not follow I shall understand. 

Duchess. That’s true: when men and women talk together, 
The devil flies away with half the words. 

Henry. You have not changed. 


Duchess. I said so.—Well, go on! 
I'll sit here mum and listen.—Nothing? 
Henry. Nothing. [A pause, 
Duchess. Well, then, no wife. 
Henry. No, Heaven help me! 


Duchess. 
Has helped a woman, for there’s one poor wretch 
Been spared a husband! But, in solemn earnest, 
What dreams have you? 

Henry. Dreams? I? I have no dreams. 

Duchess. Young man, take care, or we'll not meet above! 

Henry. My fancies are all facts. They always were. 

Duchess. Not always; no, there once were dreams enough 
Flew up the chimney with the sparks. Come, come, 
Your dreams, now. 

Henry. I’ve not found a pillow yet. 

Duchess. But when your eyes are lifted to the future, 
What see you? 

Henry. Nothing. 

Duchess. Nay, the truth. 

Henry. How tell 
Another what I cannot tell myself? 

Duchess, Right. Lift your head—look up, out at the stars. 
Is nothing written there? 

Henry. Not clearly; this 
At most: a battle-field; my sword is drawn; 
I stand upon the dead; the living press 
Around me; so, and so, and so I slash; 
My blade goes whizzing; here and there it sticks 
In foeman’s flesh; the sun is sinking red; 
All’s red about me, earth and sky and banner— 
Blood-red. I hear a cry uprise tumultuous, 
Re-echoed by the mountains—Victory !— 
Here, even here, the blade has pierced. I fall, 
And so all’s done. 


Heaven 


Duchess. Hal! no, thou shalt not die! 

Henry. We all must die, Anne. 

Duchess. But not thus, in blood,— 
No, no, not thus.... Is this thine only dream? 

Henry. 1 think so. 

Duchess. Let me dream a dream for thee! 


Henry. Thou ‘It make me die on down. Death is death, Nancy. 
An earth-clod for a pillow suits me.... Strange! 
I feel as one that long has lain asleep; 
Yet am I scarce awake. 
Duchess. How so? 
Henry. At first 
I could not see thee through the jewels; now 
I see two women interlaced— No, no, 
I cannot speak my thoughts. I see her there, 
The Duchess; but before her stands a shade, 
A ghost transparent and yet clear,—thyself, 
In dove-hued frock; white here about the neck, 
Thy hair all neatly braided, and a rose 
Stuck here, and here again. 
Duchess. My Sunday frock!.... 
Prithee go on. What else? A scarlet hood? 
Henry. No; 1 forget the scarlet hood. 
Duchess. And yet 
I had it on the day we met again, 
Tall youth and maiden, after thy long absence. 
Said they: the parson’s nephew has come home; 
He'll be upon the green. The hood was new.... 
Henry. 1 don’t remember it. 
Duchess. What see’st thou more? 
Henry. Thy face. 
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Duchess. The old upon the new? 
Henry. I know not. 


Rather what now thou art, than what thou wert. 
This day once gone, methinks I shall have lost 
Forever Nancy Sorrell’s face. 

Duchess. And I 
Am yet so little changed! If I sit here 
With head down-bent, and listen to thy voice, 
It all returns—all! Not remembrance merely; 
Sensation, actual being. Here we sit 
At home; father’s asleep there by the fire, 
In the green chair.... 


Henry. We must not speak too loud 
Lest we should wake him. 
Duchess. Mother is upstairs... . 


Henry. She’s gone to put the linen in the press. 
Duchess. Ah, Hal! I heard the door creak then! How strange! 
It all comes back so clearly, and the sound 
Of father’s snoring, and the crumbling logs... . 
No, no, ’tis summer! As we sit, we hear 
The creeper knocking at the window-pane. 
Henry. Why sit in-doors on such a night as this? 
Duchess. Right, Hal—we’ll go into the garden. 


Henry. Nay— 
There’s dancing on the green. 

Duchess. Ah, now I know 
What brings thee here! Art come to fetch me? 

rel nry. None 
Can dance like thee. 

Duchess. Did I dance well—indeed? 


Take me out, Hal, upon the grass! I hear 
The fiddles and the hautboys!—Wait! The air 
Flits in my memory....I have it....may.... 
Henry. What air? 
Duchess. Wait, wait... I have it! [She sings. 
What came next? 
Henry. Went it not so? 
Duchess. That’s it! And this the place 
Where thou hast always put the wrong foot down. 
Henry. 12 Not! 


Duchess. Indeed. Sing, and I'll show thee. Thus 
We stand—nay, the left hand—and—sing!--just here 
Upon this bar— No, no, the measure’s out. 


Henry. Begin at the beginaing—dance with me! 
Duchess. The fiddlers tune their fiddles.... Hush. Away! 

[ They dance to unseen music. The Duchess, lifting her silken 
skirt, foots it gayly, a country maid once more. Henry Os- 
borne makes a false step. 

I said so! And behold, the very place! 
Henry. For the first time. 
Duchess. The hundredth, sir! Away! 

[They continue dancing. Ata given point, the girl feigning to 
run from the man, he catches her round the waist. When she 
feels herself girdled by his arms, the Duchess stands suddenly 
still; laughing, she looks at him, he at her, and the smile fades 
From their faces. The music ceased as they stood still ; abrupt- 
ly, discordantly, enters from without the voice of 

Kate (singing). 


“But fled ere he had taught the lip 
To utter what the dumb heart sings,” 


[The Duchess turns away, slowly unclasping his fingers from her 
waist, Silence. 


Enter the Page. 
Duchess. How now? 
rage. Your Grace, my lord the Duke has waked. 
Duchess. Anon, I come. Send me my maids. 
Exit the Page. <A pause. 
Farewell!.... 
How foolish we have been! Yet, take not hence 
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Too poor remembrance of the Duchess Anne! 
Believe me, I am heavy, sir, of heart, 

Rather than light, as you have seen me now. 

You brought with you a breath of days long past 
That summoned Nancy Sorrell back to life; 

But here she dies a second death. 


Enter the maidens and the Page. 


My Page, 
Conduct this gentleman. 
Henry. Farewell, your Grace. 
Duchess. Sir, whither are you bound? 
Henry. For London now. 
But thence abroad: there’s fighting to be done. 
Duchess. You must return a knight. When you come back, 
Pass here and tell me of the wars. 
Henry. I will. 
Unless I find my pillow. 
Duchess (holding out her hand). So, Sir Henry.... 
val nry. Not yet. 
Duchess. Then, Henry Osborne, fare thee well! 
| He bends, as if to kiss her fingers. 
No, no,—in friendship! 
[Hxreunt Henry Osborne and the Page. A pause. 


Ursula. Madam, will you dress? 
The Duke has called. 

Duchess. No. When the boy returns, 
Let him go tell my lord I come anon.— 
Open the window, Kate, my head aches.... Nay, 
Stand not about me! fetch your frames, and work. 
We'll have an hour's silence. 


Re-enter the Page. 
Boy, come here. 


What said he ere he went—the messenger? 
Page. Nothing, your Grace. 


Duchess. That's well. Go play, my widgeon. 
But first excuse me to my lord the Duke. 
Tell him I am unwell. [| Exit the Page. <A pause. 
Tsabel. "Tis raining. 
Duchess. So? 
Kate, take thy lute. 
Kate. What shall [ sing, your Grace? 


Duchess. What thou wert singing when the twilight fell. 


[She sits among her maidens, as before. 
Kate (sings). 


‘*Beneath the willows on the green, 
With hands entwined and nimble feet, 
They danced to music swift and sweet, 

When Love came by unseen. 


‘*He fanned them with his airy wings, 
He touched them with his finger-tip, 
But fled ere he had taught the lip 

To utter what the dumb heart sings. 


“She knew not when her hand she gave 
Within whose breast her young hopes lay; 
He knew not it was grief, one day, 

Found him a soldier’s grave.” 


[The Duchess buries her face in her hands, Silence. The curtain falls. 
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THE STRANGE DAYS THAT 


BY FREDERIC 


MYHE ‘* Abwee-chemun”* Club was or- 

ganized with six charter members at a 
heavy lunch in the Savarin restaurant— 
one of those lunches which make through 
connections to dinner without change. 
One member basely deserted, while two 
more lost all their enthusiasm on the fol- 
lowing morning, but three of us stuck. 
We vaguely knew that somewhere north 
of the Canadian Pacific and south of 
Hudson Bay were big lakes and rapid riv- 
ers—lakes whose names we did not know; 
lakes bigger than Champlain, with un- 
named rivers between them. We did not 
propose to be boated around in a big 
birch-bark by two voyagers among blank- 
ets and crackers and ham, but each pro- 
vided himself a little thirteen-foot cedar 
canoe, twenty-nine inches in the beam, 
and weighing less than forty pounds. I 
cannot tell you precisely how our party 
was sorted, but one was a lawyer with 
eye-glasses and settled habits, loving na- 
ture, though detesting canoes; the other 
was nominally a merchant, but in real- 
ity an atavie Norseman of the wolf and 
raven kind; while I am not new. To- 
gether we started. 

Presently the Abwees sat about the 
board of a lumbermen’s hotel, filled with 
house-flies and slatternly waiter-girls, who 
talked familiarly while they served greasy 
food. The Abwees were yet sore in their 
minds at the thoughts of the smelly beds 
upstairs, and discouragement sat deeply 
op their souls. But their time was not 
yet. 

After breakfast they marched to the 
Hudson Bay Company’s store, knowing 
as they did that in Canada there are only 
two places for a traveller to go who wants 
anything—the great company or the par- 
ish priest; and then, having explained to 
the factor their dream, they were told 
‘‘that beyond, beyond some days’ jour- 
ney”—oh! that awful beyond, which for 
centuries has stood across the path of the 
pioneer, and in these latter days confronts 
the sportsman and_ wilderness -lover— 
‘*that beyond some days’ journey to the 
north was a country such as they had 
dreamed —up Temiscamingue and be- 
yond.” 

The subject of a guide was considered. 

* Algonquin for “ paddle and canoe.” 





CAME TO JIMMIE FRIDAY. 


REMINGTON. 


Jimmie Friday always brought a big 
toboggan-load of furs into Fort Tiemoga- 
mie every spring, and was accounted good 
in his business. He and his big brother 
trapped together, and in turn followed the 
ten days’ swing through the snow-laden 
forest which they had covered with their 
dead-falls and steel-jawed traps; but when 
the ice went out in the rivers, and the 
great pines dripped with the melting 
snows, they had nothing more to do but 
cut a few cords of wood for their widowed 
mother’s cabin near the post. Then the 
brother and he paddled down to Bais des 
Pierres, where the brother engaged as a 
deck hand on a steamboat, and Jimmie 
hired himself as a guide for some bush- 
rangers, as tlle men are called who ex- 
plore for pine lands for the great lumber 
firms. Having worked all summer and 
got through with that business, Jimmie 
bethought him to dissipate for a few days 
in the bustling lumber town down on the 
Ottawa River. He had been there before 
to feel the exhilaration of civilization, but 
beyond that clearing he had never known 
anything more inspiring than a Hudson 
Bay post, which is generally a log store, 
a house where the agent lives, and a few 
tiny Indian cabins set higgledy-piggledy 
in a sunburnt gash of stumps and bowl- 
ders, lost in the middle of the solemn, un- 
responsive forest. On this morning in 
question he had stepped from his friend’s 
cabin up in the Indian village, and after 
lighting a perfectly round and rather yel- 
low cigar, he had instinctively wandered 
down to the Hudson Bay store, there to 
find himself amused by a strange sight. 

The Abwees had hired two French- 
Indian voyagers of sinister mien, and a 
Scotch-Canadian boy bred to the bush. 
They were out on the grass, engaged in 
taking burlaps off three highly polished 
canoes, while the clerk from the store 
ran out and asked questions about ‘‘ how 
much bacon,” and, ‘‘ will fifty pounds of 
pork be enough, sir ?” 

The round yellow cigar was getting 
stubby, while Jimmie’s modest eyes sought 
out the points of interest in the new-com- 
ers, when he was suddenly and sharply 
addressed : 

**Can you cook?” 

Jimmie couldn't do anything in a hur- 
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ry, except chop a log in two, paddle very 
fast, and shoot quickly, so he said, as was 
his wont, 

‘*T think—I dun‘no’ 

‘*Well—how much?” came the query. 

‘*Two daul—ars—” said Jimmie. 

The transaction was complete. The 
yellow butt went over the fence, and Jim- 
mie shed his coat. He was directed to 
lend a hand by the bustling sportsmen, 
and requested to run and find things of 
which he had never before in his life 
heard the name. 

After two days’ travel the 
Abwees were put ashore—box- 
es, bags, rolls of blankets, ca- 


noes, Indians, and _ plunder nt 

of many sorts—on a pebbly 

beach, and the steamer backed €. 

off and steamed away. They — 


had reached the ** beyond” at 
last, and the odoriferous little 
bedrooms, the bustle of the 
preparation, the cares of their 
lives, were behind. Then 





“IT IS STRANGE HOW ONE CAN ACCUSTOM 
HIMSELF TO ‘ PACK.’” 
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‘THE LAWYER HAD BECOME A VOYAGER.” 


there was a girding up of the loins, a get- 
ting out of tump-lines and canvas packs, 
and the long portage was begun. 

The voyagers carried each two hundred 
pounds as they stalked away into the wil- 
derness, while the attorney-at-law “‘ heft- 
ed” his pack, wiped his eye-glasses with 
his pocket-handkerchief, and tried cheer- 
fully to assume the responsibilities of ‘‘a 
dead game sport.” 

‘“*T cannot lift the thing, and how Iam 
going to carry it is more than I know; 
but I'm a dead game sport, and Iam going 
to try. Ido not want to be dead game, 
but it looks as though I couldn’t help it. 
Will some gentleman help me to adjust 
this cargo?” 

The night overtook the outfit in an 
old beaver meadow half-way through the 
trail. Like all first camps, it was tough. 
The lean-to tents went up awkwardly. 
No one could find anything. Late at 
night the Abwees lay on their backs un- 
der the blankets, while the fog settled over 
the meadow and blotted out the stars. 

On the following day the stuff was all 
gotten through, and by this time the law- 
yer had become a voyager, willing to car- 
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ry anything he could stagger under. It 
is strange how one can accustoin himself 
to ‘‘ pack.”” He may never use the tump- 
line, since it goes across the head, and will 
unseat his intellect if he does, but with 
shoulder-straps and a tump-line a man 
who thinks he is not strong will simply 
amaze himself inside of a week by what 
he can do. As for our little canoes, we 
could trot with them. Each Abwee car- 
ried his own belongings and his boat, 
which entitled him to the distinction of 
‘*a dead game sport,” whatever that may 
mean, while the Indians portaged their 
larger canoes and our mass of supplies, 
making many trips backward and for- 
ward in the process. 

At the river everything was parcelled 
out and arranged. The birch-barks were 
repitched, and every man found out what 
he was expected to portage and do about 
camp. After breaking and making camp 
three times, the outfit could pack up, load 
the canoes, and move inside of fifteen 
minutes. At the first camp the lawyer 
essayed his canoe, and was cautioned that 
the delicate thing might flirt with him. 
He stepped in and sat gracefully down in 
about two feet of water, while the ‘‘ deli- 
cate thing” shook herself saucily at his 
side. After he had crawled dripping 


ashore and wiped his eye-glasses, he en- 
gaged to sell the ‘‘ delicate thing” to an 
Indian for one dollar and a half on a 
promissory note. The trade was sup- 
pressed, and he was urged to try again. 
A man who has held down a cane-bottom 
chair conscientiously for fifteen “years 
looks askance at so fickle a thing as a 
canoe twenty-nine inches in the beam. 
They are nearly as hard to sit on in the 
water as a cork; but once one is in the 
bottom they are stable enough, though 
they do not submit to liberties or palsied 
movements. The staid lawyer was filled 
with horror at the prospect of another 
go at his polished beauty; but remember- 
ing his resolve to be dead game, he aban 
doned his life to the chances, and got in 
this time safely. 

So the Abwees went down the river 
on a golden morning, their double-blade 
paddles flashing the sun and sending the 
drip in a shower on the glassy water. 
The smoke from the lawyer's pipe hung 
behind him in the quiet air, while the 
note of the reveille clangored from the 
little buglette of the Norseman. Jimmie 
and the big Scotch back woodsman swayed 
their bodies in one boat, while the two 
sinister voyagers dipped their paddles in 
the big canoe. 





‘*DOWN THE RIVER ON A GOLDEN MORNING.” 











A REAL CAMP. 


The Norseman’s gorge came up, and he 
yelled back: ‘‘Say! this suits me. I am 
never going back to New York.” 

Jimmie grinned at the noise; it made 
him happy. Such a morning, such a 
water, such a lack of anything to disturb 
one’s peace! Let man’s better nature 
revel in the beauties of existence; they 
inflate his soul. The colors play upon 
the senses--the reddish -yellow of the 
birch - barks, the blue of the water, and 
the silver sheen as it parts at the bows of 
the canoes; the dark evergreens, the steely 
rocks with their lichens, the white trunks 
of the birches, their fluffy tops so greeny 
green, and over all the gold of a sunny 
day. It is my religion, this thing, and I 
do not know how to tell all I feel concern- 
ing it. 

The rods were taken out, a gang of 
flies put on and trolled behind—but we 
have all seen a man fight a five-pound 


bass for twenty minutes. The waters fair- 
ly swarmed with them, and we could al- 
ways get enougli for the ** pot” in a half- 
hour's fishing at any time during the trip. 
The Abwees were canoeing, not hunting 
or fishing; though, in truth, they did not 
need to hunt spruce-partridge or fish for 
bass in any sporting sense; they simply 
went out after them, and never staid over 
half an hour. On a point we stopped for 
lunch: the Scotchman always struck the 
beach a-cooking. Hehad a ‘‘kit,” which 
was a big camp-pail, and inside of it were 
more dishes than are to be found in some 
hotels. He broiled the bacon, instead of 
frying it, and thus we were saved thie ter 
rors of indigestion. He had many luxu 
ries in his commissary, among them dried 
apples, with which he filled ‘a cam p-pail 
one day and put them on to boil. They 
subsequently got to be about a foot deep 
all over the camp, while Furguson stood 
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around and regarded the black-magie of 
the thing with overpowering emotions 
and Homerie tongue. Furguson was a 
good genius, big and gentle, and a woods- 
man root and branch. The Abwees had 
intended their days in the wilderness to 
be happy singing flights of time, but with 
grease and paste in oue’s stomach what 
may not befall the 
mind when it is bent 
ou nature’s doings? 

And tlius it was 
that the gloomy 
Indian Jimmie Fri- 
day, despite his tu- 
berculosis begotten 
of insufficient nour- 
ishment, was hap 
py in these strange 
days—even to the 
extent of looking 
with wondrous eyes 
on the nooks which 
we loved —- nooks 
which previously for him had only shel- 
tered possible *‘dead-falls” or not, as the 
discerning eye of the trapper decided the 
prospects for pelf. 

Going ashore on a sandy beach, Jimmie 
wandered down its length, his hunter 
mind seeking out the footprints of his 
prey. He stooped down, and then beck- 
oned me to come, which I did. 

Pointing at the sand, he said, ‘‘ You 
know him ?” 

‘* Wolves,” I answered. 

‘** Yes — first time I see "em up here— 
they be follerin’ the deers— bad—bad. 
No can trap ’em—verrie smart.” 

A half-dozen wolves had chased a deer 
into the water; but wolves do not take to 
the water, so they had stopped and drank, 
and then gone rollicking together up the 
beach. There were cubs, and one great 
track as big as a mastiff might make. 

‘**See that-—- moose track—he go by 
yesterday ;” and Jimmie pointed to enor- 
mous footprints in the muck of a marshy 
place. ‘* Verrie big moose—we make call 
at next camp—think it is early for call.” 

At the next camp Jimmie made the 
usual birch-bark moose-call, and at even- 
ing blew it, as he also did on the follow- 
ing morning. This camp was a divine 
spot on a rise back of a long sandy beach, 
and we concluded to stop for a day. The 
Norseman and I each took a man in our 
canoes and started out to explore. I 
wanted to observe some musk-rat hotels 





down in a big marsh, and the Norseman 
was fishing. The attorney was content 
to sit on a log by the shores of the lake, 
smoke lazily, and watch the sun shimmer 
through the lifting fog. He saw a canoe 
approaching from across the lake. He 
gazed vacantly at it, when it grew strange 
and more unlike a canoe. The paddles 
did not move, but the phantom craft drew 
quickly on. 

‘Say, Furguson—come here—look at 
that canoe.” 

The Scotchman came down, with a pail 
in one hand, and looked. ‘*‘Canoe—hell 
—it’s a moose—and there ain't a pocket- 
pistol in this camp,” and he fairly jump 
ed up and down. 

** You don’t say—you really don’t say !” 
gasped the lawyer, who now began to ex- 
hibit signs of insanity. 

‘** Yes—he’s going to be d d sociable 
with us—he’s coming right bang into this 
camp.” 

The Indian too came down, but he was 
long past talking English, and the gut- 
turals came up in lumps, as though he was 
trying to keep them down. 

The moose finally struck a long point 
of sand and rushes about two hundred 
yards away, and drew majestically out 
of the water, his hide dripping, and the 
sun glistening on his antlers and back. 

The three men gazed in spellbound ad- 
miration at the picture until the moose 
was gone. When they had recovered 
their senses they slowly went up to the 
camp on the ridge—disgusted and dum- 
founded. 

‘**T could almost put a cartridge in that 
old gun-ecase and kill him,” sighed the 
back woodsman. 

‘*T have never hunted in my life,” 
mused the attorney, ‘‘ but few men have 
seen such a sight,” and he filled his pipe. 

‘**Hark-—-listen !” said the Indian. There 
was a faint cracking, which presently be- 
came louder. ‘* He’s coming into camp;” 
and the Indian nearly died from excite- 
ment as he grabbed a hatchet. The three 
unfortunate men stepped to the back of 
the tents, and as big a bull moose as walks 
the lonely woods came up-to within one 
hundred and fifty feet of the camp, and 
stopped, returning their gaze. 

Thus they stood for what they say was 
a minute, but which seemed like hours. 
The attorney composedly admired the 
unusual sight. The Indian and Furgu- 
son swore softly but most viciously until 
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the moose moved away. The Indian 
hurled the hatchet at the retreating fig- 
ure, With a final curse, and the thing was 
over. 

‘*Those fellows who are out in their 
canoes will be sick abed when we tell 
them what's been going on in the camp 
this morning,” sighed Mr. Furguson, as 
he scoured a cooking-pot. 

I fear we would have had that moose 
on our consciences if we had been there: 
the game law was not up at the time, but 
I should have asked for strength from a 
higher source than my respect for law. 

The golden days passed and the lake 
grew great. The wind blew at our backs. 
The waves rolled in restless surges, piling 
the little canoes on their crests and swal- 
lowing them in the troughs. The canoes 
thrashed the water as they flew along, half 
in, half out, but they rode like ducks. 
The Abwees took off their hats, gripped 
their double blades, made tle water swirl 
behind them, howled in glee to each 
other through the rushing storm. To be 
five miles from shore in a seaway in kay- 
aks like ours was a sensation. We found 
they stood it well, and grew contented. 
It was the complement to the golden lazy 
days when the water was glass, and the 
canoes rode upside down over its mirror 
surface. The Norseman grinned and 
shook his head in token of his pleasure, 
much as an epicure might after a sip of 
superior Burgundy. 

‘*How do you fancy this?” we asked 
the attorney-at-law. 

‘‘T am not going to deliver an opinion 
until I get ashore. I would never have 
believed that I would be here at my time 
of life, but one néver knows what a 
fool one can make of one’s self. My 
glasses are covered with water, and I can 
hardly see, but I can’t let go of this pad- 
dle to wipe them,” shrieked the man of 
the office chair, in the howl of the weather. 

But we made a long journey by the aid 
of the wind,and grew a contempt for it. 
How could one imagine the stability of 
those little boats until one had tried it? 

That night we put into a natural har- 
bor and camped on a gravel beach. The 
tents were up and the supper cooking, 
when the wind hauled and blew furiously 
into our haven. The fires were scattered 
and the rain came in blinding sheets. 
The tent-pegs pulled from the sand. We 
sprang to our feet and held on to the 
poles, wet to the skin. It was useless; the 
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rain blew right under the canvas. We 
laid the tents on the “ grub” and stepped 
out into the dark. We could not be any 
wetter, and we did not care. To stand in 
the dark in the wilderness, with nothing 
to eat, and a fire-engine playing a hose on 
you for a couple of hours—if you have 
imagination enough, you can fill in the 
situation. But the gods were propitious. 
The wind died down. The stars came out 
by myriads. The fires were relighted, 
and the ordinary life begun. It was late 
in the night before our clothes, blankets, 
and tents were dry, but, like boys, we for- 
got it all. 

Then came a river—blue and flat like 
the sky above — running through rushy 
banks, backed by the masses of the forest; 
anon the waters rushed upon us over the 
rocks, and we fought, plunk-plunk-plunk, 
with the paddles, until our strength gave 
out. We stepped out into the water, and 
getting our lines, and using our long 
double blades as fenders, ** tracked” the 
‘anoes up through the boil. The Ind 
ians in their heavier boats used ‘‘setting- 
poles” with marvellous dexterity, and 
by furious exertion were able to draw 
steadily up the grade—though at times 
they too ‘‘ tracked,” and even portaged. 
Our largest canoe weighed two hundred 
pounds, but a little voyager managed to 
lug it, though how I couldn't compre- 
hend, since his pipe-stem legs fairly bent 
and wobbled under the enormous ark. 
None of us by this time were able to lift 
the loads which we carried, but, like a 
Western pack-mule, we stood about and 
had things piled on to us, until nothing 
more would stick. Some of the back- 
woodsmen carry incredible masses of 
stuff, and their lore is full of tales which 
no one could be expected to believe. Our 
men did not hesitate to take two hundred 
and fifty pounds over short portages, 
which were very rough and stony, though 
they all said if they slipped they expect- 
ed to break a leg. This is largely due to 
the tump-line, which is laid over the head, 
while persons unused to it must have 
shoulder-straps in addition, which are not 
as good, because the ‘* breastbone,” so 
called, is not strong enough. 

We were getting day by day farther 
into ‘‘the beyond.” There were no traces 
here of the hand of man. Only Jim- 
mie knew the way—it was his trapping- 





ground. Only once did we encounter 
people. We were blown into a little 





THE STRANGE DAYS THAT 


board dock, on a gray day, with the 
waves piling up behind us, and made a 
difficult landing. Here were a few tiny 
log houses—an outpost of the Hudson Bay 
Company. We renewed our stock of pro- 
visions, after laborious trading with the 
stagnated people who live in the lonely 
place. There was nothing to sell us but 
a few of the most common necessities; 
however, we needed only potatoes and 
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The loneliness of this forest life is posi- 
tively discouraging to think about. What 
the long winters must be in the little 
cabins I cannot imagine, and I fear the 
traders must be all avarice, or have none 
at all; for there can certainly be abso 
lutely no intellectual life. There is un- 
doubtedly work, but not one single prob 
lem concerning it. The Indian hunters 
do fairly well in a financial way, though 





ROUGH 


sugar. This was Jimmie’s home. Here 
we saw his poor old mother, who was be- 
ing tossed about in the smallest of canoes 
as she drew her nets. Jimmie’s father 
had gone on a hunting expedition and 
had never come back. Some day Jim- 
mie’s old mother will go out on the wild 
lake to tend her nets, and she will not 
come back. Some time Jimmie too will 
not return—for this Indian struggle with 
nature is appalling in its fierceness. 

There was a dance at the post, which 
thé boys attended, going by canoe at 
night, and they came back early in the 
morning, with much giggling at their 
gallantries. 


WATER. 


their lives are beset with weakening hard- 
ships and constant danger. Their mea- 
gre diet wears out their constitutions, and 
they are subject to disease. The simplicity 
of their minds makes it very difficult to 
see into their life as they try to narrate it 
to one wlio may be interested. 

From here on was through beautiful 
little lakes, and the voyagers rigged 
blanket sails on the big canoes, while we 
towed behind. Then came the river and 
the rapids, which we ran, darting between 
rocks, bumping on sunken stones—shoot- 
ing fairly out into the air, all but turning 
over hundreds of times. One day tlie 
Abwees glided out in the big lake Tes- 
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THE SONG 


miaquemang, and saw the steamer going 
to Bais des Pierres. We hailed her, and 
she stopped, while the little canoes danced 
about in the swell as we were loaded one 
by one. On the deck above us the pas- 
sengers admired a kind of boat the lil: 
of which had not before appeared in these 
parts. 

At Bais des Pierres we handed over the 
residue of the commissaries of the Abwee- 
Chemun to Jimmie Friday, including per- 
sonally many pairs of well-worn golf- 
breeches, sweaters, rubber coats, knives 
which would be proscribed by law in New 
York. If Jimmie ever parades his sol- 
emn wilderness in these garbs, the owls 
will laugh from the trees. Our simple 
forest friend laid in his winter stock 
traps, flour, salt, tobacco, and pork, a new 
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axe—and accompanied us back down the 
lake again on the steamer. She stopped 
in mid-stream, while Jimmie got his bun- 
dles into his ** bark’ and shoved off, amid 
a hail of ** good-byes.” 

The engine palpitated, the big wheel 
churned the water astern, and we drew 
away. Jimmie bent on his paddle with the 
quick body-swing habitual to the Indian, 
and after atime grew a speck on the reflec- 
tion of the red sunset in Temiscamingue. 

The Abwees sat sadly leaning on the 
after-rail, and agreed that Jimmie was ‘‘a 
lovely Injun.” Jimmie had gone into 
the shade of the overhang of the cliffs, 
when the Norseman started violently up, 
put his hands in his pockets, stamped his 
foot, said, ‘‘ By George, fellows, any D. F. 
would call this a sporting trip!” 


OF PAN. 


D LAMPMAN. 


\ AD with love, and laden 
4 With immortal pain, 
Pan pursued a maiden— 


Pan, the god, 


= 


in vain. 


For when Pan had nearly 


Touched her, wild to plead, 


She was gone—and clearly 


In her place a reed! 


Long the god, unwitting, 


Through the valley strayed, 


Then at last, submitting, 


Cut the reed, and made, 


Deftly fashioned, 


seven 


Pipes, and poured his pain 
Unto earth and heaven 


In a piercing strain. 


So with god and poet; 
Beauty lures them on, 
Flies, and ere they know it 


Like a wraith 


is gone. 


Then they seek to borrow 


Pleasure still from wrong, 
And with smiling sorrow 
Turn it to a song. 
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<a we OW little do we appre- 
. ciate our opportunities for 
natural observation! Even 
under the most apparently dis- 
couraging and commonplace en- 
vironment, what a neglected harvest! A 
back-yard city grass-plot, forsooth, what 
an invitation! Yet there is one inter- 
rogation to which the local naturalist is 
continually called to respond. If per- 
chance he dwells in Connecticut, how 
repeatedly is he asked, *‘ Don’t you find 
your particular locality in Connecticut a 
specially rich field for natural observa- 
tion?” The botanist of New Jersey or 
the ornithologist of Esopus-on-Hudson is 
expected to give an affirmative reply to 
similar questions concerning his chosen 
hunting-grounds, if, indeed, he does not 
avail himself of that happy aphorism 
with which Gilbert White was wont to 
instruct his questioners concerning the 
natural -history harvest of his beloved 
Selborne: ‘‘ That locality is always rich- 
est which is most observed.” 

The arena of the events which I am 
about to describe and picture comprised a 
spot of almost bare earth less than one yard 
square, which lay at the base of the stone 
step to my studio door in the country. 

The path leading to the studio lay 
through a tangle of tall grass and weeds, 
with occasional worn patches showing the 
bare earth. As it approached the door- 
step the surface of the ground was quite 
clean and baked in the sun, and barely 
supported a few scattered, struggling sur- 
vivors of the sheep's-sorrel, silvery cinque- 
foil, ragweed, various grasses, and tiny 
rushes which rimmed the border.  Sit- 
ting upon this threshold stone one morn- 
ing in early summer, I permitted my eyes 
to scan the tiny patch of bare ground at 
my feet, and what I observed during a 
very few moments suggested the present 
article as a good piece of missionary work 
in the cause of nature, and a suggestive 
tribute to the glory of the commonplace. 


The episodes which I shall describe repre- 
sent the chronicle of a single day—in 
truth, of but a few hours in that day— 
though the same events were seen in fre- 
quent repetition at intervals for months. 
Perhaps the most conspicuous objects— 
if, indeed, a hole can be considered an 
‘object ”—were those two ever-present 
features of every trodden path and bare 
spot of earth anywhere, ant-tunnels and 
that other circular burrow, about the size 
of a quill, usually associated, and which is 
also commonly attributed to the ants. 

As I sat upon my stone step that morn- 
ing, I counted seven of these smooth clean 
holes within close range, three of them 
hardly more than an inch apart. They 
penetrated beyond the vision, and were 
evidently very deep. Knowing from past 
experience the wary tenant which dwelt 
within them, I adjusted myself to a com- 
fortable attitude, and remaining perfectly 
motionless, awaited developments. After 
a lapse of possibly five minutes, I sud- 
denly discovered that I could count but 
five holes; and while re-counting to make 
sure, moving my eyes as slowly as possi- 
ble, my numeration was cut short at four. 
In another moment two more had disap- 
peared, and the remaining two immedi- 
ately followed in obscurity, until no ves- 
tige of a hole of any kind was to be seen. 
The ground appeared absolutely level and 
unbroken. Were it not for the circular 
depression, or ‘‘ door-yard,” around each 
hole, their location would, indeed, have 
been almost impossible. A slight motion 
of one of my feet at this juncture, how- 
ever, and, presto! what a change! Seven 
black holes in an instant! And now 
another wait of five minutes, followed 
by the same hocus-pocus, and the black 
spots, one by one, vanishing from sight 
even as I looked upon them. But let 
us keep perfectly quiet this time and 
examine the suspected spots more care- 
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fully. Locating the position of the hole 
by the little cireular **door- yard,” we 
can now certainly distinguish a new 
feature, not before noted, at the centre of 
each—two sharp curved prongs, rising an 





eighth of an inch or more 
above the surface and widely 
extended. 

What a danger signal to 
the creeping insect innocent 
in its neighborhood! How 
many a tragedy in the bug 
world has been enacted in 
these inviting, clean - swept :*P 
little door-yards—these pit- - 
falls, so artfully closed in or- 
der that their design may be 
the more surely effective. 
As I have said, these tunnels 
are commonly called ‘ ant- 
holes,” perhaps with some 
show of reason. It is true 
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that ants occasionally are seen to go into 
them, but not by their own choice, while 
the most careful observer will wait in vain 
to see the ant come out again. Here at 
the edge of the grass we see one approach 
ing now—a big red ant from yonder ant 
hill. He creeps this way and that, and 
anon is seen trespassing in the precincts 
of the unhealthy court. He crosses its 
centre, when, click! and in an instant his 
place knows him no more, and a black 
hole marks the spot where he met his 
fate, which is now being duly celebrated 
in a supplementary féte several inches 
belowground. 

A poor unfortunate green caterpillar, 
which, with a very little forcible persua- 
sion in the interest of science, was in- 
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duced to take a short-cut across this nice 
clean space of earth to the clover beyond, 
was the next martyr to my passion for 
original observation. He might have 
pursued his even course across the arena 
unharmed, but he too persisted in tres- 
passing, and suddenly was seen to trans- 
form from a slow creeping laggard into 
the liveliest acrobat, as he stood on his 
head and apparently dived precipitately 
into the hole which suddenly appeared 
beneath him. A cer- 
tain busy fly made 
itself promiscuous in 
the neighborhood, 
more than once to the 
demoralization of my 
necessary composure, 
as it crept persistent- 
ly upon my nose, 
What was my delight 
when I observed the 
fickle insect in curi- 
ous contemplation of 
a pair of calipers at 
the centre of one of 
the little courts! But, 
whether from _ past 
experience or innate 
philosophy in_ the 
insect I know not, 
the pronged hooks, 
though coming  to- 
gether with a click 
once or twice at the 
near proximity of the 
tempter, failed in their 
opportunity, and the 
trap was soon seen 
carefully set again, 
flush with the ground 
at the mouth of the 
burrow. 

The contrast of 
these clean - swept 
door-yards with the 
mound .of débris of 
the ants suggested an 
investigation of the 


comparative methods ee 
of burrowing and the “a 
disposal of 80: exee- »ies don Genes. 


vated material. Here 

is a hole evidently 

some inches in depth: what, then, has be- 
come of the earth removed? Suiting ac- 
tion to the thought, I swept into the open- 
ings of two or three of the holes quite a 
quantity of loose earth scraped from the 






close vicinity, and thus completely oblit- 
erated the opening of burrow, door-yard 
and all. 

I awaited in vain any sign of returning 
activity at the surface, and, my patience 
being somewhat taxed, I entered my stu- 

dio, where I remained 

for a quarter of an 

hour, perhaps. Upon 

stealing cautiously to 

the doorway, I ob- 

served all the obliter- 
ated holes had reap- 
peared, and upon tak- 
ing once more my 
original position I was 
soon rewarded witha 
demonstration of the 
method of excavation. 
After a moment or 
two a pellet of earth 
seemed suddenly to 
rise from within the 
cavity, and when ar- 
rived at the level of 
the ground was sud- 
denly shot forth a dis- 
tance of five or six 
inches, as though 
thrown from a tiny 
round flat shovel, which suddenly flashed 
from the opening, and as quickly retired 
to its depths, though not without a mo- 
mentary display of two curved prongs 
and a formidable show of spiderlike legs. 

After a short lapse of time the act was 
repeated, this time a tiny stone being 
brought to the surface, and after a brief 
pause at the doorway, was jerked to a 
distance as from a catapult. I now con- 
cluded to try the power of this propelling 
force, and taking a small stone, about 
three-quarters of an inch in length and 
a quarter-inch in thickness, laid it over 
the mouth of the tunnel. A few minutes 
passed, when I noticed a slight motion in 
the stone, immediately followed by a for- 
cible ejectment, which threw it nearly an 
inch, the propelling instrument retiring 
so quickly into the burrow beneath as 
to scarce afford a glimpse. The stone 
appeared almost to have jumped volun- 
tarily. 

For an hour or more the bombardment 
of pellets and small stones continued from 
the mouth of the pit, until a small pile of 
the spent ammunition had accumulated 
at several inches distance, and at length 
the hole entirely disappeared, the earth in 
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its vicinity presenting an apparently level 
surface—an armed peace, in truth, with 
the two touchy curved calipers on duty, 
as already described. 
Following the 
hint of past experi- 
ence, I concluded to 
explore the depths 
of one of these tun- ~~ aw 
nels, especially as I 
desired a specimen 
of the wily tenant 
for portraiture; and 


it is, indeed, an odd fish that one 
may land on the surface if he be 
sufficiently alert in his angling. 
No hook or bait is required in this 
sort of fishing. Taking along culm 
of timothy-grass, I inserted the tip 
into the burrow. It progressed 
without impediment two, three, 
six, eight inches, and when at the 
depth of about ten inches appeared 
to touch bottom, which in this kind 
of angling is the signal for a 
‘strike’? and the landing of the 
game. Instantly withdrawing the . 
grass culm, I found my fish at its 
tip, from which he quickly dropped 
to the ground. His singular iden- 
tity is shown in my illustration—an 
uncouth nondescript among grubs. 
His body is whitish and soft, with a huge 
hump on the lower back armed with two 
small hooks. His enormous head is now 
seen to be apparently circular in outline, 
and we readily see how perfectly it would 
fill the opening of the burrow like an 
operculum. But a close examination 
shows us that this operculum is really 
composed of two halves, on two separate 
segments of the body, the segment at the 
extremity only being the true head, armed 
with its powerful, sharp, curved jaws. 
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As he lies there sprawling on his six 
spiderlike legs, we may now easily test 
the skill of his trap, and gain some idea 
of his voracious personality. 

If with the point of our knife- 
blade, holding it in the direction 
of the insect’s body, we now 
touch its tail, what a display of 
vehement acrobatics! Instantly 
the agile body is bent backward 
in a loop, while the teeth fasten 
to the knife-blade with an audi- 
ble click. If our finger-tip is 
substituted for the steel, the force 
of the stroke and the prick and 











PROTECTING THE BURROW WHILE SEARCHING 
FOR PREY. 


grip of the jaws are unpleasantly percep 
tible. 

In order to fully comprehend the make- 
up of this curious cave-dweller we must 
turn biologists for the moment. He must 
be considered from the evolutionary stand- 
point, or at least from the stand-point of 
comparative anatomy. 

The first discovery that we make is that 
as we now see him he is crawling on his 
back—a fact which seems to have escaped 
his biographers heretofore. It is, in truth, 
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the under side of his 
head which is up- 
permost at the mouth 
of the burrow, and 
his six zigzag legs are 
distorted backward 
to enable him to 
keep this contrary 
position. And what 
a hideous monster is 
this, whose flat, me- “ 
tallic, dirt-begrimed 
face stares skyward 
from this circular 
burrow! Well might - 
it strike terror to the 
heart of the helpless 
insect which should 
suddenly find him- 
self confronted by 
the motionless stare 
of these four cruel, 
glistening 


eyes! But he is now 








black = 


bly retiring. <A few 
glass tumblers in- 
verted above as 
many of these larger 
holes during the 
summer will inter- 
cept the winged 
sprite into which he 
is shortly to be trans- 
figured—a_ brilliant 
metallic - hued  bee- 
tle, perhaps flashing 
with bronzy gold or 
glittering like an 
emerald —the beau- 
tiful cicindela, or 
tiger - beetle, known 
to the entomologist 
as the most agile- 
winged among the 
coleopterous tribe ; 
7 known to the popu- 
Me Ta lace, perhaps, simply 
as a bright glittering 


a ‘‘ fish out of wa- ae fly that revels in the 
ter,” and is about as oo a hot summer sands 
helpless, nature nev- of the sea-shore or 
er having intended - dusty country road, 
him to be seen out- making its short 
side of his burrow, THE SPIDER VICTIM. spans of glittering 


at least in this pres- 
ent form. There he 
dwells, setting his circular trap at the 
mouth of his pitfall, and waiting for the 
voluntary sacrifice of his insect neighbors 
to fill his maw. 

But this uncouth shape, which so courts 
obscurity, is not always thus so reasona- 





FILLING THE SPIDER’S GRAVE. 


flight from the very 
feet of the observer. 

If we capture one of them with our 
butterfly-net he will be found to bear a 
general resemblance to the portrait indi- 
cated on the margin of page 426—a slen- 
der-legged, proportionably large-leaded 
beetle, with formidable jaws capable of 
wide extension, and re-enforced by an in- 
satiate carnivorous hunger inherited from 
his former estate. 

It will thus be seen that all the holes 
which we observe in the ground are not 
ant-holes; nor, indeed, are they monopo- 
lized by the tiger-beetles. There were 
other tunnels which I saw dug in my 
square yard of earth on that morning, 
which, while not of quite such depth, rep- 
resented equally deep-laid plans. 

While observing my cicindelas on that 
morning, my attention was at length di- 
verted by an old friend of mine, who gave 
promise of much entertainment—a tiny 
black wasp, whose restless, rapid, zigzag, 
apparently aimless wanderings over the 
ground brought him into continual dan- 
ger of contact with the snatching jaws of 
the cave-dwelling tiger, from which, how- 
ever, he somehow escaped, though I dis- 
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tinctly heard the occasional clicking of 
the eager jaws. 

With short abrupt flights or agile runs 
of a few inches, accompanied by nervous 
periodic flirts of the folded wings, the 
insect had covered pretty much of the 
ground in a short time, until she at length 
appeared to have 
discovered the ob- f 
ject of her search, e? r 
as she withdrew 
from beneath a 
sorrel leaf a big 
fat spider several 
times as large as 
herself. Its legs 


folded beneath 
its body, and it was 
perfectly plain that 
this was not the first 
time that it had been 
in the toils of the wasp, 
which had evidently 
stung it into and 
stupor some minutes previous. 
Tugging bravely at her charge, 
the little black Amazon dragged 
her burden nimbly over the 
ground, pulling it. after her in 
entire disregard of obstacles, 
now this way, now that, with 
the same exasperating disregard 
of eternity which she at first 
displayed, and at length deposit- 
ed it on the top of a little flat 
weed, where it was left, while 
for five minutes more she pur- 
sued the same zigzag, apparently 
senseless meandering over the entire field 
of earth. Now she seems again to stum- 
ble upon her neglected prey, and taking 
it once more in her formidable jaws, she 
lugs it again for a long helter-skelter 
jaunt, this time depositing it in the neigh- 
borhood of a hole, which at first sight 


were 


submission 
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might have been considered an ‘‘ant- } 
hole,” from the débris which lay scattered 
about in its vicinity. After considerable 
needless delay, she is seen for once mo- 
tionless, so far as her legs are concerned, 
but with her head over the tunnel, while, 
with flipping wings and rapidly waving 
antenna, she investigates its depths. 
Satisfied that all is well, she again 
reaches her drowsy spider, by a tan- 
gled circuit of about a quarter of a 
mile—wasp measurement—and taking 
the victim in her teeth for the third 
time, finally sueceeds in reaching the 
burrow, into which, without a particle 
of ceremony, she instantly retreats, 































BLACK DIGGER-WASP. 
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dragging her helpless burden after her. 
Both wasp and spider are soon out of 
sight, and so remain perhaps for a space 
of two minutes, when the tips of the ner- 
vous antennz appear at the doorway and 
the wasp emerges. What now follows is 
most curious and interesting. With an 
energy and directness in striking contrast 
to her previous proceedings, she proceeds 
to fill the cavity, biting the earth with her 
mandibles, and with her spiked legs kick- 
ing and shoving in the loose soil thus col- 
lected, ever and anon backing up to the hole 
and inserting the tip of her tail to force 
down the mass. As the filling is nearly 
completed, with the fore feet and jaws the 
surrounding earth is scraped for material, 
which she immediately proceeds to pack 
by arhythmic tamping motion of the tail, 
until, at the end of five minutes, perhaps, 
the ground-level is finally reached, the 
surface smoothed, and no sign remains 
to mark the grave of the stupefied spider 
victim. 

Not an hour after this episode I was 
treated to another of even more interest. 
As I took my seat upon the door-step I 
started into flight a big black wasp, upon 
whose doings I had evidently been in- 
truding. 

This wasp was much larger than the 
one just described, being about an inch in 
length. Its wings were pale brown and 
its body jet-black, with sundry small yel- 
lowish spots about the thorax. But its 
most conspicuous feature, and one which 
would ever fix the identity of the creature, 
was the long, slender, 
wirelike waist, occupy- 
ing a quarter of the 
length of its entire body. 

In a moment or two 
the wasp had returned, 
and stood at fhe mouth 
of the shallow pit. Ey- 
ing me intently for a 
space, and satisfied that 
there was nothing to 
fear, she dived into the 
hollow and began to 
excavate, turning round and round as 
she gnawed the earth at the bottom, and 
shovelling it out with her spiked legs. 
Now and then she would back out of the 
burrow to reconnoitre, and her alert atti- 
tude at such times was very amusing—her 
antennz drooping towards the burrow and 
in incessant motion; the abdomen on its 
long wire stem bobbing up and down at 


regular intervals, accompanied by a flip- 
ping motion of the wings; the short fore 
legs, one or both, upraised with comical 
effect. 

As the tunnel was deepened a new 
method of excavation was employed. It 
has now reached a depth of an inch, only 
the extremity of the insect’s body appear- 
ing, and the two hindermost legs clinging 
to surrounding earth for purchase. The 
deep digging is now accompanied by a 
continual buzzing noise, resembling that 
produced by a bluebottle fly held captive 
between one’s fingers. At intervals of 
about ten or fifteen seconds the wasp would 
quickly back out of the burrow, bringing a 
load of sand, which it held between the 
back of the jaws and its thorax, sustained 
at the sides by the two upraised fore legs. 
After a moment’s pause with this burden, 
the insect would make a sudden short 
darting flight of a foot or more in a quick 
circuit, hurling the sand a yard or more 
distant from the burrow. At the end of 
about fifteen minutes the burrow was 
sunk to the depth of an inch and a half, 
the wasp entirely disappearing, and indi- 
‘sated only by the continuous buzzing. 

At this time, the luncheon hour having 
arrived, I was obliged to pause in my in- 
vestigations, and, in order to be able to 
locate the burrow in the event of its ob- 
literation by the wasp before my return, 
I scratched a circle in the hard dirt, the 
hole being at its exact centre. 

Upon my return, an hour later, I was 
met with a surprise. The ways of the 
digger-wasps of various species were fa- 
miliar, but I now noted a feature of wasp- 
engineering which indeed seems to await 
its chronicler, as I find no mention of it 
by the wasp-historians. 

At the exact centre of my circle, in place 
of a cavity, 1 now found a tiny pile of 
stones, supported upon a small stick and 
fragment of leaf, which had been first 
drawn across the opening. 

This was evidently a mere tempora- 
ry protection of the burrow, I reasoned, 
while the digger had departed in searel) 
of prey, and my surmise was soon proved 
to be correct, as I abserved the wasp, witli 
bobbing abdomen and flipping wings, zig- 
zagging about the vicinity. Presently dis- 
appearing beneath a small plantain leaf, 
she quickly emerged, drawing behind her 
not a spider, as in the case of her small- 
er predecessor, but a big green caterpil- 
lar, nearly double her own length, and as 
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large around as a slate-pencil 
—a peculiar, pungent, waspy- 
scented species of ‘* puss- 
moth” larva, which is found 
on the elm, and with which I 
chanced to be familiar. é 

The victim being now ready 
for burial, the wasp sexton 
proceeded to open the tomb. 
Seizing one stone after anoth- 
er in her widely opened jaws, 
they were scattered right and 
left, when, with apparent ease 
and prompt despatch, the list- 
less larva was drawn toward 
the burrow, into whose deptlis 
he soon disappeared. Then, 
after a short and suggestive 
interval, followed the emer- 
gence of the wasp, and tlhe 
prompt filling in of the requi- 
site earth to level the cavity, 
much as already described, af- 
ter which the wasp took wing 
and disappeared, presumably bent upon a 
repetition of the performance elsewhere. 
But she had not simply buried this cater- 
pillar victim, nor was the caterpillar dead, 
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for these wasp cemeteries are, in truth, 
living tombs, whose apparently dead in- 
mates are simply sleeping, narcotized by 
the venom of the wasp sting, and thus 
designed to afford fresh living food for 
the young wasp grub, into whose vora- 
cious care they are committed. 





THE BLACK DIGGER-WASP AND HIS VICTIM, SHOWING 


EGG OF WASP ATTACHED. 


By inserting my knife-blade deep into 
the soil in the neighborhood of this bur- 
row I readily unearthed the buried cater- 
pillar, and disclosed the ominous egg of 
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THE ‘‘ COW-SPIT’’ MYSTERY DISCLOSED. 


the wasp firmly imbedded in its body. 
The hungry larva which hatches from 
this egg soon reaches maturity upon the 
all-sutlicient food thus stored, and before 
many weeks is transformed to the full- 
fledged, long-waisted wasp like its parent. 

The disproportion in the sizes of the 
predatory wasps and their insect prey is 
indeed astonishing. The great sand-hor- 
net selects for its most frequent victim 
the buzzing cicada, or harvest-fly, an in- 
sect much larger than itself, and which 
it carries off to its long sand tunnels by 
short flights from successive elevated 
points, such as the limbs of trees and sum- 
inits of rocks, to which it repeatedly lugs 
its clumsy prey. In the present instance 
the contrast between the slight body of 
the wasp and the plump dimensions of 
the caterpillar was even more marked, 
and I determined to ascertain the propor- 
tionate weight of victor and victim. Con- 
structing a tiny pair of balances with a 
dead grass stalk, thread, and two disks of 
paper, I weighed the wasp, using small 
square pieces of paper of equal size as my 
weights. I found that the wasp exactly 
balanced four of the pieces. Removing 
the wasp and substituting the caterpillar, 
I proceeded to add piece after piece of the 
paper squares until I had reached a total 
of twenty-eight, or seven times the num- 
ber required by the wasp, before the scales 
balanced. Similar experiments with the 


tiny black wasp and its spider victim 
showed precisely the same proportion, 
and the ratio was once increased eight to 
one in the instance of another species of 
slender orange -and - black - bodied digger 
which I subsequently found tugging its 
caterpillar prey upon my door-step patch. 

The peculiar feature of the piling of 
stones above the completed burrow was 
not a mere individual accomplishment of 
my wire-waisted wasp. On several oc- 
casions since, I have observed the same 
manceuvre, which is doubtless the regu- 
lar procedure with this and other species. 
The smaller orange-spotted wasp just al- 
luded to indicated to me the location of 
her den by. pausing suggestively in front 
of a tiny cairn. In this instance a small 
flat stone, considerably larger than the 
tunnel, had been laid over the opening, 
and the others piled upon it. On two oc- 
sasions I have surprised this same species 
of wasp industriously engaged in the se- 
lection of a suitable flat foundation-stone 
with which to cover her burrow: her 
widely extended slender jaws enable her 
to grasp a pebble nearly a third of an 
inch in width. 

In my opening vignette I have indi- 
cated two other door-step neighbors which 
bore my industrious wasps company in 
their areva of one square yard. To the 
left, surrounding a grass stem, will be 
seen an object which is unpleasantly fa- 
miliar to most country folks—that sali- 
vary mass variously known by the libel- 
lous names of ‘‘ snake-spit,” ‘‘ cow-spit,” 
**euckoo-spit,” ‘‘ toad-spit,” and ‘* sheep- 
spit,” or the inelegant though expressive 
substitute of ‘‘ gobs.” The foam-bath pa- 
vilion of the ‘‘spume- bearer,” with his 
glittering, bubbly domicile of suds, is cer- 
tainly familiar to most of my readers; 
but comparatively few, I find, have cared 
to investigate the mysterious mass, or to 
learn the identity of the proprietor of the 
foamy lavatory. 

The common name of ‘‘ cow-spit,” with 
the implied indignity to our ‘‘rural divin- 
ity,” becomes singularly ludicrous when 
we observe not only the frequent gener- 
ous display of the suds samples, thou- 
sands upon thousands in a single small 
meadow, but the further fact that each 
mass is so exactly landed upon the cen- 
tral stalk of grass or other plant—‘ spit- 
ted” through its centre, as it were. The 
true expectorator is within, laved in his 
own home-made suds. If we care to blow 
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or scrape off the bubbles, we readily dis- 
close him—a green speckled bug, about a 
third of an inch in length in larger spe- 
cimens, with prominent black eyes, and 
blunt, wedge-shaped body. 

In the appended sketch I have indi- 
cated two views of him, back and profile, 
creeping upon a grass stalk. <A glance at 
the insect tells the entomologist just where 
to place him, as he is plainly allied to the 
cicade, and thus belongs to the order 
Hemiptera, or family of ** bugs,” which 
implies, among other things, that the in- 
sect possesses a ‘* beak for sucking.” To 
what extent this tiny soaker is possessed 
of such a beak may be inferred from the 
amount of moisture with which he man- 
ages to inundate himself, which has all 
been withdrawn from the stem upon 
which he has fastened himself, and final- 
ly exuded from the pores of his body. 

This is the spume-bearer, Aprophora, in 
his first or larval estate, which continues 
for a few weeks only. Erelong he will 
graduate from these ignominious sur- 
roundings, and we shall see quite another 
sort of creature—an agile, pretty atom, 
one of which I have indicated in flight, 
its upper wings being often brilliantly 
colored, and re-enforced by a pair of hind 
feet which emulate those of the flea in their 
powers of jumping, which agility has won 
the insect the popular name of ** frog- 
hopper.” They abound in the late sum- 
mer meadow, and hundreds of them may 
be captured by a few sweeps of a butter- 
fly-net among the grass. 

My other remaining claimant for no- 
tice, shown upon the plant at the right 
margin of page 421, is a modest and incon- 
spicuous individual, and might readily 
escape aitention, save that a more intent 
observer might possibly wonder at the 
queer little tubular pinkish blossoms upon 
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the plant—a rush—while a keen-eyed bot- 
anist would instantly challenge the right 
of a juncus to such a tubular blossom at 
all, especially at seed-time, and thus in- 
vestigate. But the entomologist will prob- 
ably classify this peculiar blossom at a 
glance, from its family resemblance to 
other specimens with which he is famil- 
iar. He will know, for instance, that 
this is a sort of peripatetic or nomadic 
blossom that will travel about on the 
plant, with which its open end will al- 
ways remain in close contact. Many of 
the individuals are seen apparently grow- 
ing upright out of the rounded seed-pod 
of the rush; and when the pink or speckled 
tube finally concludes to take up its trav- 
els, a clean round hole marks the spot of 
its tarrying, and an empty globular shell 
tells the secret of this brief attachment. 

For this petal-like tube, so commonly 
to be seen upon the little rush of our 
paths, is, in truth, a tiny silken case en- 
closing the body of a small larva—a di- 
minutive psychid, or sack-bearer, which I 
have not chanced to see described. Only 
the head and six prolegs of the occupant 
ever emerge from its case. Dragging its 
house along upon the plant, it attaches 
the open mouth of the sack close to the 
green seed-pod, after which the shell is 
gnawed through at the point of contact, 
and the young seeds devoured at pleasure, 
when a new journey is made to the next 
capsule, and thus until the maturity of 
the larva. At this time the case is about 
half an inch in length. It is now firmly 
attached to the plant. The opening is 
completely spun over with silk, and the 
case becomes a cocoon for the winter; 
and a few of these September cocoons are 
well worth gathering, if only to see the 
queer little moth which will emerge from 
them the following spring. 





THE TIGER’S HEAD, FROM A VICTIM’S STAND-POINT 

















HER PREROGATIVE. 


BY E. A. ALEXANDER. 


\ ERRIMAN and the Painter were 
1 alarmed to find so many people at 
Ker-Maria. A varied experience of sum- 
mer boarding-houses, both at home and 
abroad, had taught them to believe that 
dreadful complications are the usual re- 
sult of a summer’s untrammelled inter- 
course with all sorts and conditions of 
boarders, huddled together at a common 
table three times a day. Still, the sur- 
face of Ker-Maria seemed quite unruf- 
fled, and perhaps, by preserving a civil 
reserve, troubles might be avoided. 

At first all went well, and the Painter, 
after two months of peaceful serenity, 
unheeding all Merriman’s dismal warn- 
ings, began to unbend, and even went so 
far in his attempts to enliven the table 
that his sallies elicited peals of apprecia- 
tive laughter from his opposite neighbors 
—a tall, hard-featured woman and her 
two not unattractive daughters. 

Then, with unexpected suddenness, the 
storm broke, and when luncheon called 
the inmates of Ker-Maria to the dining- 
room on the 14th of August, it was plainly 
to be seen that trouble was brewing. 

Mrs. Cleathers and her daughters, usu- 
ally so lively and talkative, were gloomi- 
ly silent; the retired English Colonel, wno 
occupied the head of the table, was stiffer 
than ever before, and every button of his 
yellowish-brown Norfolk jacket was scru- 
pulously fastened in its proper button- 
hole. 

A wild panic had seized upon Pelagie, 
the Breton handmaiden, who waited on 
the table, and she dropped more spoons 
and forks than usual on her way to and 
from the kitchen. She was at the best of 
times an uncertain and tearful person, 


and to-day Merriman observed that in 
bringing in the uncovered tureen two 
large tears had trickled down poor Pela- 
gie’s broad cheeks and into the soup, and 
he carefully refrained from partaking 
thereof in consequence. 

Towards the end of a very uncomforta- 
ble meal, two new boarders, their spirits 
dampened by the general gloom, retired 
to the garden, and sat and smoked pen- 
sively on a bench attached to the garden 
wall on the edge of the highway. They 
had first to chase away a stout pig and 
several dilapidated fowls, that left it re- 
luctantly and with varied sounds of in- 
dignant protest. 

Merriman, after watching carefully, 
could not make up his mind positively 
whether the attitude of the Cleathers fam- 
ily was one of silent resignation or sup- 
pressed rage, but concluded before the end 
of the meal that it could be converted into 
either at a moment's notice. 

Only the evening before, all had been 
as charming as possible. After dinner 
the entire household had strolled out on 
the cliffs to see the moon rise. The 
Painter, whose attempts at wit had re- 
ceived so much encouragement from the 
Cleatherses, thought it the most natural 
thing in the world when he found him- 
self wandering along the cliff path with 
the elder Miss Cleathers. Her sister and 
mother, followed by the other boarders, 
straggled after them, while Merriman, ap- 
parently absorbed in the smoking of his 
evening pipe, formed a solitary rear-guard. 

On their return, good-nights had been ex- 
changed in the cheerfulest of tones. The 
next morning Merriman and the‘ Painter 
spent at Dermalec, for the purpose of hav- 
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ing their haircut, and to revel for an hour 
or so in something faintly resembling a 
town and civilization: Ker-Maria con- 
sisted of the solitary pile of buildings be- 
longing to the inn, and a few scattered 
cottages inhabited by the fishing-folk of 
the district. They returned just in time 
to hurry to the dining-room, and lo! the 
whole atmosphere of that hitherto genial 
apartment had changed, and there was no 
possible ignoring of the fact that there 
was thunder in the air. 

Miss Catheringhorn, a tall English 
spinster, who painted in water-color, and 
whose sketching umbrella was always a 
conspicuous object in the landscape, was 
the only person wholly unruffled by the 
general uneasiness. She kept up an un- 
ceasing commentary about the inferior 
quality of the food and service to her 
right-hand neighbor—a nervous young 
man with drooping eyelids, whose name 
was Cooperly — who was being slowly 
but effectually fascinated by a fixed stare 
from Mrs. Cleathers’s gloomy eye. 

Now and then a half-stifled laugh fil- 
tered in from the smokers on the garden 
bench. At the second repetition of this 
laugh Mrs. Cleathers rose majestically, 
and, followed by her daughters, sailed 
from the room, out through the garden, 
past the scoffers on the bench, and into 
the adjoining building, which was Ker- 
Maria’s sole annex, and stood just across 
the highroad. If she had been able to 
annihilate the two young men with a 
look, it would have-been given without 
a moment’s hesitation. 

Soon after she left, Merriman and the 
Painter joined the loungers on the bench, 
and before long all the masculine element 
were sunning themselves on its long seat. 
A few yards away, perched along the 
sea-wall, eight little white-coifed models 
knitted industriously, and clanked the 
stones with restless sabots. One by one 
the men disappeared, and as each left, his 
model jumped down from her seat and 
ran after him, and a few minutes later 
the couple, laden with painting materials, 
would trudge off to work in the fields or 
on the cliffs. Merriman and the Painter 
were the last to leave. 

‘* What's up with the widow ?” asked 
the Painter. He had dismissed his model, 
and was just going up to his studio under 
the eaves in the annex. 

‘*T don’t know, but you're in it,” said 
Merriman, with some malice. ‘‘I could 
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see that plainly from the glances cast in 
your direction. I hope when it’s too late 
you will remember that I warned you.” 
‘*I’m sure I have had little enough to 
do with them,” said the Painter. in an in- 
jured tone, He suspected that Merriman, 
who was fond of teasing, was making fun 
of him, and his conscience rather pricked 
him for having relaxed in his plan of 
maintaining a civil reserve. It was un- 
fair in Merriman, he thought, to insinuate 
that his recent chats with the Cleathers 
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family were in any way unusual, so he 
turned on his heel and sought the seclu- 
sion of his studio, where Merriman was 
the only person admitted without a spe- 
cial invitation. 

He locked the door, smoked many ciga- 
rettes, and became thoroughly disgusted 
with his summer's work, which he found, 
on minute inspection, to be ‘‘ flat, stale, 
and unprofitable” to the last degree. 

Then he flung himself into a hammock 
hung between two rafters, and was just 
dozing off, when—tap-tap—there came a 
knock at his door. Quite forgetting he 
had locked it, he called out, 

**Come in!” 

The door-knob rattled, but of course 
with no result, and tap-tap came the 
knock again. 

He tumbled out of his hammock, and, 
much ruffled as to hair and neck-tie, un- 
locked the door, and, to his utter astonish- 
ment, admitted—tiie elder Miss Cleathers! 

With a gasp the Painter gathered to- 
gether his seattered senses and offered 
Miss Cleathers the only chair in the 
room. He was oppressed with a feeling 
that this visit portended all sorts of disa- 
greeable consequences, and would proba- 
bly entail varied complications. 

He felt even more sure of this when, 
looking at his guest, he perceived that she 
had discarded the usual untidy garb worn 
by the feminity of Ker-Maria, and which 
Merriman described in his home letters as 
‘‘pleasing negligee,” and was dressed, 
from her tightly drawn spotted veil to her 
abnormally shiny patent-leather shoes, 
with a precision of detail that carried 
panic to his soul, and made him long for 
Merriman, who delighted in grappling 
with, and always extricated himself glo- 
riously from, these trying experiences. 

Miss Cleathers, who was visibly embar- 
rassed, seated herself, and leaned silently 
on the handle of her umbrella, while the 
agitated Painter balanced himself on a 
three - legged stool, and anxiously won- 
dered what was going to happen next. 

Why had he not been quick enough to 
announce at once, before letting her in, 
that he was busy, and could not admit 
any one? He racked his brains to dis- 
cover a motive for her visit, and became 
more and more uncomfortably certain 
that it had some reference to the prevail- 
ing depression in the dining-room. He 
grew desperate at her long silence, and 
made feeble remarks about the weather, 


but Miss Cleathers only responded ab- 
sently, and smiled a weak smile. 

She was a tall, blowsy girl, with quan- 
tities of light colorless hair, accompanied 
by an equally colorless pair of eyes and 
a washed-out complexion. Her general 
indecision of feature was emphasized by 
a white veil, which covered her face from 
the brim of her somewhat jaunty hat to 
the collar of her dress, which was color- 
less as her person. She was so vague and 
undecided that she made the Painter think 
of a dissolving view after the process of 
dissolving has made visible progress. 

‘** How I wish she really was a dissolv- 
ing view !” thought the distracted Painter. 
But unfortunately she was a palpable 
reality. 

The situation was becoming almost 
unbearable when at last Miss Cleathers 
decided to speak. 

**T have come,” she said, pausing sadly 
between each word, ‘** because I could not 
bear to think there was some misunder- 
standing, and I wanted to ask you a 
question.” 

The Painter quailed as she fixed her 
uncertain gray eyes on him, and it was 
only by exercising great self-control that 
he was able to keep up a polite attitude 
of attention; his soul failed him, and he 
longed once more for Merriman. 

‘*Mamma, Rose, and I have talked the 
matter over, and we think it better to be 
perfectly plain and straightforward about 
it. I had hoped,” she added, reproach- 
fully, as the Painter remained silent, and 
gave no sign of anything but helpless 
astonishment, ‘‘that you would under- 
stand and help me out of this difficulty 
without my having to do all the explain- 
ing myself.” 

‘*My dear Miss Cleathers,” protested 
the Painter, who was growing more and 
more unhappy every minute, ‘‘I assure 
you I have not the least idea what you 
are talking about.” 

‘*T see I was mistaken,” she said, bit- 
terly. ‘‘Rose said it was useless, but 
mamma insisted I should at least give 
you an opportunity to explain yourself 
before believing the worst.” She tossed 
her head, and looked scorfhfully at him 
through her veil. 

**T am absolutely at sea,’ 
the now hopeless Painter. 

**Oh, very well, then! I wish you 
good-afternoon.” 

She was much excited, and the Painter 
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**T AM ABSOLUTELY AT SEA,” 


could see that tears were moistening her 
veil, and that she had to bite her lips to 
keep from more audible signs of grief. 

She rose, and glaring down at him, al- 
most paralyzed him with her indignation. 
He felt sorry to see her ery, and protest- 
ed over and over again that he was per- 
fectly willing to explain anything if she 
would be kind enough to give him the 
slightest clew ; but she only groped for the 
door-knob, and when she found it, could 
not turn it, and he had to open it for her. 

She passed out without another word, 
and he could hear her go sobbing down the 
stairs. At first he was troubled, but this 
feeling gave way later to one of irritation, 
when he had cooled off sufficiently to 
calmly review the situation. 

Miss Cleathers did not grace the even- 
ing meal with her presence; and the 
Painter, who had waited until the last 
minute before descending, nearly knocked 
Pelagie down the front steps: she was 
laden with a tray of supper, which must 
have reached the Cleatherses’ apartments 
in a very sloppy condition. 

Mrs. Cleathers and Miss Rose only ap- 
peared after the omelet—which was an in- 
evitable dish at every repast at Ker-Maria 
—had been eaten, and its scattered rem- 
nants removed by Pelagie, who was tear- 
ful again. They left before dessert, and 
then even Miss Catheringhorn’s unfailing 
spirits suffered from the settled gloom. 


Merriman, who also came in late, had 
to catch up with the others, and had no 
time for conversation. He ate silently, 
keeping a watchful eye on all that was 
going on about him. 

It was the custom to linger at the table 
after the evening meal, but the Painter 
took possession of Merriman as soon as 
the latter had finished his coffee, and 
marched him off to the cliffs at a round 
pace. There the Painter threw himself 
down on the rocks, and poured out his 
afternoon’s experience, to the undisguised 
amusement of his friend, who laughed 
until the Painter became huffy. 

‘*Can’t you see?” said Merriman, shak- 
ing with laughter. ‘* You were expected 
to say, at the first hint, ‘Be mine, be mine,’ 
and of course she was disappointed when 
you did not live up to her expectations.” 

The Painter, whose description of Miss 
Cleathers’s tears had been, as he thought, 
particularly touching, ejaculated, 

“Stuff!” 

**Not at all stuff,” said Merriman. 
‘*You must have seen this evening that 
they have become reconciled with Cooper- 
ly. I bet you anything you like, he has 
fallen into the trap. Nothing but your 
blessed innocence saved you. They could 
not cope with your genuine obliviousness 
to what was going on. I might have at- 
tempted the same thing, but they would 
have discovered it was a sham at once. 
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COOPERLY. 


Now that your eyes are opened,I shall 
never be able to leave you alone for ten 
minutes again, or I shudder at the possi- 
ble consequences.” 

** Come, let’s go home,” said the Painter, 
who did not altogether relish Merriman’s 
view of the matter; so they strolled slow- 
ly back in the direction of Ker-Maria. 

Before they reached it, however, they 
caught up with two persons, who were 
wandering slowly homeward, and who 
turned out to be Cooperly and Rose 
Cleathers. They had been wandering 
hand in hand, and were very much em- 
barrassed by the encounter. 

Merriman said nothing, but whistled in 
an irritating manner all the way home, 
till the Painter was thoroughly exasper- 
ated and requested him to cease, where- 
upon he took himself off to his room, leav- 
ing the Painter more disgusted than ever. 


It seemed too absurd to be- 
lieve that Merriman was right 
in his opinion that the Clea- 
thers family had intended to 
force him into matrimony. If 
this was so, the attempt had 
been clumsy, and almost stu- 
pid in its futility. He made 
up his mind to be magnani- 
mous, and to act as if nothing 
had happened. 

By luncheon-time next day 
fair weather had set in again 
at Ker-Maria. Miss Cathering- 
horn was in great form, and 
her stories were fully appreci- 
ated by the English Colonel, 
although her American audi- 
tors often failed to grasp the 
points of her anecdotes. 

Mrs. Cleathers, accompanied 
by two cheerful daughters, was 
talkative as ever. The only 
sign of yesterday’s disturbance 
was a shade of gentle melan- 
choly that hovered about the 
elder Miss Cleathers, although 
she joined in the conversation 
just as usual. 

Only little Cooperly seemed 
subdued; but as he never had 
contributed anything of impor- 
tance to the general amuse- 
ment, his silence passed almost 
unnoticed. 

The Painter, to avoid meeting 
the Cleatherses, had thought 
of going off for the day, and 
nothing but the vision of a luncheon 
put up by Pelagie’s unskilful fingers 
deterred him from carrying out this 
plan. He was almost paralyzed by the 
gushing bow he received from both 
mother and daughters when they met 
him in the garden, just outside the dining- 
room door. It was so intense that it made 
him feel uneasy; and this feeling was in- 
creased when Miss Fleason, the smallest 
of his fellow-boarders, came up to him in 
the hall and astounded him by grasping 
his hand and pressing it sympathetically 
as she went into the crowded room. 

Every one seemed to be’ looking at him 
more or less curiously, but he hoped this 
was only his fancy, because of his self- 
consciousness after yesterday’s advent- 
ure. 

To his surprise, Merriman, who was usu- 
ally so careful to avoid all intercourse 





HER PREROGATIVE. 


with the Cleathers family, devoted him- 
self to Miss Rose Cleathers in a way that 
made Cooperly scowl. 

Miss Catheringhorn waylaid the Paint- 
er in the hall after luncheon to ask his 
advice about some of her work. She had 
laid out her feeble attempts in the sitting- 
room, she said. 

Merriman usually backed him up dur- 
ing these inspections—which occurred pe- 
riodically —and his voluble admiration 
covered the Painter's somewhat faint 
praise and soothed the perpetrator’s feel- 
ings. The Painter looked about helpless- 
lv for his friend in this emergency, but 
Merriman was rapidly disappearing along 
the sea-wall with Miss Rose Cleathers. 

When the Painter joined Miss Cather- 
inghorn in the sitting-room, Mrs. Clea- 
thers was taking her leave, and greeted 
him with a sunny smile. 

‘*T must be running off to my work,” 
she said, as she hurried past him. 

The Painter conscientiously looked over 
a dozen or so of the sketches, but Miss 
Catheringhorn seemed to have lost all 
interest in showing them, and fidgeted 
about, nervously shuffling over the pages 
of a sketch-book she held in her hand. 
After responding absently to several re- 
marks about her drawings, she said, hesi- 
tatingly, 

‘*T have been watching Miss Cleathers 
with the greatest interest, and I think 
her conduct has been perfect.” 

The Painter, seized with astonishment, 
said nothing. 

‘*It is always such a difficult thing,” 
continued Miss Catheringhorn, ‘‘for a 
young girl to behave perfectly under 
such trying circumstances. I must con- 
fess that I had not noticed anything un- 
usual until Mrs. Cleathers drew my at- 
tention to it, but you have my deepest 
sympathy, and you are certainly fortu- 
nate in having such a_ reserved and 
charming girl to deal with.” 

Miss Catheringhorn was gathering up 
her drawings preparatory to departure. 

‘*For Heaven's sake,” cried the exas- 
perated painter, ‘‘ tell me what this is all 
about!” 

‘*Poor fellow!” said Miss Cathering- 
horn, soothingly. ‘‘ There is no need for 
any concealment with me. I know all 
about it. Mrs. Cleathers thought it only 
right to explain matters to me, fearing I 
might place a wrong construction on Miss 
Cleathers’s conduct.” 
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‘*Look here, Miss Catheringhorn !” 
cried the Painter, wildly. ‘* Everybody 
seems to have had an explanation of this 
business excepting myself, and I am go- 
ing to have one right now, at once. You 
are going to sit right down and tell me 
what you are talking about,” and in his 
excitement he seized her by the arm. 

‘* How dare you touch me?” she cried, 
wrenching herself free and sweeping from 
the room, 

The Painter sat dejectedly where she 
had left him. He was completely baffled. 
Life at Ker-Maria was not turning into 
a bed of roses. Just then the Colonel 
sauntered down the hall, and poked his 
head in the doorway. 

‘*Cheer up, my boy,” he said, cocking 
his head on cne side and turning very 
red. ‘‘ These are things one must bear 
like a man.” And before the Painter had 
time to recover from his stupefaction he 
was gone. 

‘**Confound it all!” cried the now des- 
perate Painter, and he rushed out to find 
Merriman ; but Merriman had disappeared 
so effectually that, after hunting about 
the cliffs and up and down the sea-wall 
for half an hour, the Painter gave up 
searching and started out to work, at a 
pace very displeasing to his young model, 
who sulked all the afternoon, and care- 
fully lost several of his pet brushes on 
their homeward trip as a revenge for his 
thoughtlessness. 

‘*T have a piece of news for you,” said 
Merriman, as they met in the dining-room 
doorway at dinner-time. 

‘*For Heaven's sake, don’t keep me in 
suspense !”’ responded his thoroughly limp 
and weary friend. 

‘*Cooperly’s engaged to 
thers.” 

‘* Whew!” whistled the Painter. 

‘“This piece of news has cost me a 
day’s work; I hope you appreciate my 
devotion. I spent the whole afternoon 
roaming the cliffs with Rose Cleathers, 
entirely on your account.” 

‘Where do I come in?” 
Painter, gloomily. 

‘*She also told me, in the strictest con- 
fidence,” went on Merriman, soberly, but 
with a twinkle in his eye, ‘‘ that her sister 
had never felt so badly in her life as when 
she had to refuse you!” 

The Painter jumped as if he had been 
stung, and Merriman stood aside to let 
the Cleathers family pass in to dinner. 
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TWO MORMONS 


FROM MUDDLETY. 


BY LANGDON ELWYN MITCHELL. 


PART 


W out Delissa saw that her husband 

had indeed gone, that she was left 
alone, it seemed to her as if the very heart 
of the world had ceased beating. She 
watched him and the General pull the 
boat up the beach. They disappeared in 
the twilight and brushwood. 

She shut the door and sat down on a 
stool. An hour passed, and then another. 
It was all over now, and no doubt she 
had been wrong from the beginning. 
But why in the name of sense had they 
not taught her to cook? Was there a 
thing more mysterious than that there 


was nothing whatever about cooking in 
the novels? They eat the most abundant 
and the most savory ‘‘ viands,” but who 
in heaven’s name cooked the viands? 
Davy Crockett and Daniel Boone cook- 
ed for themselves— Nicholas couldn't. 
She had done her best, all, to no purpose! 
And now—Red Dolly! and doubtless 
Nicholas would go and tell her all about 
his ‘“‘ wife”! As for Misery, he was the 
devil in cat form; he was possessed; or 
else the first Mrs. Barr was in the cat; 
at least, the cat sided with the first Mrs. 
Barr in every hair of his body, else why 
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TWO MORMONS 


did he always trip her up? It made no 
difference; it was all over—cooking, all 
her efforts, her self-restraint, and—and— 
love— and Nicholas didn’t care for her 
now—and indeed why talk about it? It 
was all over! all over! If she could up- 
set herself in the river, if the bottom 
would unexpectedly fall out of the boat, 
then she would drown. Nicholas would 
see her lying at the bottom, all white; or 
if some brutal man would happen in and 
kill her, then Nicholas would find her 
body lying right across the threshold. 
The tears began to rise. 

Three light knocks were given upon 
the cabin door. After a moment or two 
they were repeated. Delissa had started 
to her feet with the first knock, but be- 
fore she could make up her mind to bolt 
the door, the latch clicked. Tho door 
opened; a long, white, hairy hand <p- 
peared, clasping the side of the door, fol- 
lowed by an arm in seedy black as the 
door pushed open wider. 

Delissa fell back several paces, the 
blood rushing to and fro, from her heart 
and to her head, and back again, as she 
fixed her eyes on the door, now at a stand- 
still. 

‘‘May godly strangers receive wel- 
come here?” said a voice, hollow enough 
to have been followed by a racking 
cough. 

‘** Visitors from the Lord,” rapped out 
another voice, quickly, lightly, and in a 
tone that evinced an eager desire to see 
inside. Delissa would have spoken if she 
could. As she gave no reply, the door 
farther opened, and Delissa saw slowly 
enter a tall. pale man, followed by a short, 
fat one. Her breath came quick. 

‘*We are peace-lovers,”’ said the tall 
man, unctuously. 

‘* Peace-bringers,” followed up the lit- 
tle one, at once echoing and outdoing his 
brother, who blocked both his vision and 
entrance by standing full in the door- 
way. 

The tall man, whom Delissa now saw 
to be of a doughy-white complexion and 
bald-headed, cast a pair of large brown 
eyes upon her inquiringly. As she mere- 
ly gasped in reply, he came farther in, 
allowing his younger fellow to enter, 
which the younger fellow did briskly. 

He also looked inquiringly at the girl, 
but receiving no answer, both men, hav- 
ing learned the custom of the country 
through which they had travelled for 
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some months, directed their eyes toward 
the floor, and sat down in the chairs near- 
est them. Delissa recovered herself sud- 
deniy on seeing them seated, and said, 

** You can come in.” 

Not knowing what to do next, she sat 
down and folded her hands in her lap. 
But a side glance of the younger man 
suddenly apprised her of the fact, of 
which she had been forgetful, that she 
was in her red petticoat, and that as this 
petticoat was short, more was visible than 
should be. She stood up as if shot out 
of her seat, and reddened. 

What to do? She was afraid to leave 
the two men for a moment, and her other 
dress was locked up in a box in the house. 
She turned abruptly away from the men, 
whose eyes were still fastened to tlie floor, 
and began angrily washing the ashes from 
her burnt hand. A hot sensation all over 
her body told her that both men were 
using their opportunity to examine her 
from top to toe. She became aware also 


that the kettle could still be seen lying on 
the stone hearth, and that the water-pan 
was upside down on the flear. There was 
a moment when she could have sat down 
on the floor herself, in the thus length- 
ened and decent midst of her red petti- 


coat, and told these two wretched Mormon 
creatures (for she guessed them to be such) 
to go about their business. But her hand 
began to smart, and at the same time the 
tall, elder man spoke: 

‘*We ar’ came to ask a night’s lodg- 
ing, end we ar’ came to spread the great 
news—the gospel ‘cording to Smith— 
end—” 

Delissa still kept her back to the two 
men, mainly out of a sense that if her 
ankles could be seen that way, as well as 
any other, at least she couldn't see that 
they were being seen. The younger man 
interrupted rapidly : 

‘Blessed are they ‘t hold to the proph- 
et; blessed are the Latter-Day Saints,” he 
said, skurrying over the words in a sharp, 
high, singsongy voice, and in such a way 
that the words seemed pitched out head- 
long. ‘* Blessed are the— You've hurt 
vour hand, Mrs.—? Let me— What? 
Yes, certainly.” 

Delissa flushed a bright pink. But be- 
fore she had half an idea of what was 
happening, the little.man, with skilful, 
quick, white, fat fingers had lapped her 
hand about with oiled rag—oil and rag 
both produced from his own pocket—and 
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had carefully tied a piece of dirty rib- 
bon round the whole. 

‘*There, Mrs.—?” 

‘* Barr,” she replied. ‘* My husband, 
he'll be in, in a short time. You can stay; 
he'll see you. I thank you for—” she 
held out her hand shyly. ‘I guess he'll 
be here soon.” 

Silence ensued, during which Delissa 
was enabled to observe her guests more 
narrowly. The tall man had sunk to- 
gether on his chair, and was rubbing the 
knuckles of one hand gently in the palm 
of the other. Delissa disliked him. He 
wore a flowing brown beard. This growth, 
hanging from his sallow face and lank 
neck, swept abundantly over a time-yel- 
lowed shirt front. But his head was as 
sterile of hair as his jaw was profuse. 
What there was grew almost on his neck, 
hiding his absence of collar with a thin, 
glossy, brown fringe. The absence of hair 
above seemed to have indecently exposed 
a pair of enormous ears. 

Still continuing to play softly with his 
hands, the tall man opened and shut his 
mouth once or twice with a licking sound, 
and then, in his deep voice, ‘Ball!’ He 
inclined his head slightly to one side, 
as if in sorrow for what he was about to 
say, and looking toward where his young- 
er companion was seated, he repeated, 
with a caressing inflection, ‘‘Ball —Ball 
’s name. Li Ball.” 

Delissa glanced quickly away from him. 
She wondered if she would have to sew 
up the holes in the little man’s elbows. 
She guessed not, as his black waistcoat 
was held together by two safety-pins, in 
place of seven long-departed buttons. He 
had not shaved for a week or more, She 
hoped Nicholas wouldn't lend him his 
razor. 

Since the elder man’s delivery of the 
word ‘ Ball,” in mournful tone and with 
deprecative glance, the girl had no doubt 
that Li Ball was his name. She thought 
it might relieve the strain if she ventured 
further in the same line. 

‘* And your friend, his name?” she said, 
looking to the tall man for the informa- 
tion. 


3all’s friend’s name,” put in the lit- 
tle man, suddenly and lightly. *‘ I’m his 
friend,” he added, more slowly, and point- 
ed with his thumb to his own bosom. 
‘* My name's Ball—Li Ball. His name,” 
he continued, nodding toward the tall 
man—*“‘ his name is Sidon—Dank Sidon.” 


Delissa realized that they made a point 
of naming each other, as perhaps being 
more modest. 

** Well,” she said, having now recov- 
ered herself so far as to have determined 
to accept the shortness of her petticoat, 
and to make the best of the Mormons— 
‘* Well, I expect you’re both hungry.” 

Mr. Ball said with vivacity that he was. 

Mr. Sidon made the licking noise that 
he had before, which signified that he had 
said, or would like to be considered to have 
said, precisely what his little friend had. 

For a moment Delissa looked belpless- 
ly about her. She made up her mind 
promptly. 

‘**Mr. Sidon, Mr. Ball, I a’n’t no account 
of a cook; and the fact is I spoiled one 
dinner to-day already; and I'm afeard 
you'll have to look elsewhere for victuals, 
or else wait till my man comes home; and 
if you get it then I don’t know, or any 
other time in this house—unless you cook 
it yourself,” she added, after a pause, and 
smiling at an idea in itself so absurd. 

“Li,” said Mr. Sidon, deliberatel y— 
** Li, cook.” 

Li sprang at once to the fire and be- 
gan to rake among the coals. As De- 
lissa watched him in some surprise, he 
said: ‘‘Saw y’ had—course y’ did — we 
all have—trouble. Burned hand, dress— 
course, too bad! Lost y’r dinner— too 
bad! What? Yes, certainly!” 

Mr. Li Ball hurried over the begin- 
nings of his words, spurted out what re- 
mained, and chewed off the ends, speak- 
ing all the while with a sharp, clicking 
voice, and glancing furtively about the 
cabin from under heavy black eyebrows. 
If unanswered by Delissa, he answered 
himself by *‘ What? Yes, certainly.” 

She wondered how a man could be at 
once so fat and so quick in his motions. 

‘* You may cook—if you can,” said De- 
lissa. 

“Can't you?” said Mr. Ball, turning 
upon her. 

Delissa flushed and felt angry. Mr. 
Ball became aware that something was 
wrong. 

‘*Can’t cook? Too bad! What's hus- 
band say? Nothin’? Thinks a heap, 
guess! What? Yes,certainly! I'll learn 
y’ cookin’.—D. get a log for th’ fire.— 
Certainly will!—Spiled his dinner, el? 
Burnt dress, eh ?—hand, too—terrible 
pain! Nothin’ easier! Take lessons me! 
Y’ know she brought him butter in lordly 














dish—there was feastin’ in Bible: 


drank and was merry for to-morrow they 


died! Why not? 
Of course they did! 


the kitchen cabin. 


When she came back she had on a blue 
dress. As she entered the door she ob- 
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I'll teach you!” 
Delissa showed Mr. Ball where the vari- 

ous needful stores were kept, and while he 

was bending over the fire, slipped out of 





DELISSA SAW SLOWLY ENTER A TALL, PALE MAN sa 


served with a sudden increase of heat 
that Mr. Ball’s eye slipped down quickly 
to where her ankles had been previously 
visible, and as quickly slipped away again 
in search of some plate or saucer necessa- 
ry to his operations as cook. 

‘*Dinner’s ready,” he now said. ‘‘D., 
dinner.” 

D., thus addressed, elongated himself, 
and sat down willingly enough at the 
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table. He blessed the food with unction, 
lis eyes fixed steadily upon it. 

The two Mormons ate heartily. Delissa 
waited on them, as usual. 

The meal was tolerably silent. But 
once during the eating Sidon, without pre- 
monitory symptoms of any kind, and as if 
moved by an inward humor, broke into a 
hoarse, loud guffaw, a kind of cackle. He 
then became much embarrassed. Nor did 
he emit the sound again. 

With both hands engaged and mouth 
full, shortly after this cackle Sidon spoke, 
without, however, turning towards De- 
lissa: 

‘’R appetites, Mrs. Barr, are given us to 
cons’crate.”’ 

Sidon took more molasses, while Ball 
glanced about in all directions, and busied 
himself partly with eating, and partly 
with the making of hot cakes. 

“What we can’t cons'’crate we must 
pluck out. Pluck it out,” continued the 
Saint, in a hollow singsong, at the same 
time extracting a chicken bone from his 
mouth, with apparent danger to his hand 
—‘‘pluck it out and cast it from you.” 
He cast the chicken bone into the fire. 
‘* A degraded appetite is a degraded man. 
A degraded man is—another biscuit, Bro- 
ther Li—is a fiend in human form; and a 
fiend is a disgrace and a shame to the 
place he lives in and the neighborhood 
that suffers him; ves, a fiend isa burrning 
shame!” Sidon burred his ‘‘ r’s” furiously. 

Mr. Ball, who thus far had kept the 
corners of his red lips turned” piously 
down, now, with a suddenness that was 
astonishing, twitched them into a grin 
that caused the fat of his face to rise up in 
lumps in odd places, and was near to 
abolishing his eyes out of his head. 

‘* That's it,” he said, evidently restrain- 
ing his sense of humor with difficulty— 
‘*that’s what a fiend is!— Certainly !— 
Have more molasses? — He’s the wisest 
man, Mrs. Barr! Yes, sir! He’s a ’pos- 
sle!—More coffee?—Too bad about hus- 
band! Dare say perfect man! Ithought— 
Lived long in wedlock ?—No!—Happy 
state! Oh, yes! course! Oh, perfect!” 

Ball rose to make cakes. 

Sidon, munching heavily, continued, 
following the food about with his eyes: 

‘* Brother Li is right.—-You are doubt- 
less a happy female. To please your 
husband is your one wish. End — you 
please him! I ken see that!—Wedlock is 
the gate through which the Saints enter 


into bliss unspeakable. Oh, can't have 
too much of a good thing!—Butter, Li.” 

Mr. Sidon’s voice seemed to drip with 
fatness as he spoke. Delissa was not cer- 
tain whether he had said that wedlock or 
butter was a bliss unspeakable. 

He continued, in more and more of 
a singsong: ‘‘Ah, the grace o’ God! 
That’s what we all need here below! 
We're ugly:—we want grace:—we’re in 
disgrace; we want grace:—we're disgust- 
in’, mis’rable, dirty sinners—liars, end 
horse-thieves, end beastly bishops of false 
churches, end forgers of false checks. 
Do we repent?) Nay! We return to our 
pleasurable vices as the dog to his vomit: 
—see, now, that’s where we're not grace- 
ful!—not full of the grace o’ God. Oh, 
oh, we're at best but human hogs. Hogs 
we are born, hogs do we remain, end as 
hogs, hoggishly, do we become extinct. 
Nothin’ will save us from our hoggish- 
ness but grace. Pray for grace! Grace 
not to be a human hog! End Si- 
don lengthened this ‘‘end” out beyond 
all the others to signify an oncoming cli- 
max—"“ end finally, brethern and sistern, 
we ken gyrate and circumlocute, but we’re 
nothin’ but dirt—dirt”—he seemed to take 
a delight in the word—‘‘ end damned dirt 
at that, unless the grace of the Church is 
spread upon our souls.—Butter, Li.” 

Mr. Sidon, who by this time had eaten 
enormously, sat back in his chair. 

‘* Husband home soon?” inquired Mr. 
Ball, wiping his red lips. 

Mrs. Barr thought he wouid be home 
soon. 

‘*Kat now? or wait?” continued Ball, 
‘‘ wait, I guess; good; too bad ’bout burnt 
hand!” 

‘* Better than a burrnt soul,” said Si- 
don, with his burr; ‘* better to marry than 
burn!” he added, out of a clear sky. 

Ball looked furtively at Sidon, as if he 
wished he would stop. Sidon continued, 

‘** You're a lonely woman, a-livin’ here, 
Mrs. Barr.” 

‘*Oh, my husband, he—” 

‘*Ha’n't you never thought what it 
might be to see the crystal pavement, 
the golden towers, the silver houses, of 
the Great City? Ha’n’t you? No; you 
ha’n’t! You’re buried; oncet in these 
woods, twicet in sin! Oh, come out!” 

Sidon’s voice almost roared. 

Ball left the table and took a chair 
against the wall. His eyes slipped rest- 
lessly about. He seemed ill at ease. 
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‘“*“ We,” continued Sidon—* we ar’ Lat 
ter-Day Saints. There were saints in olden 
times, daughter.” 

Delissa recoiled within herself from 
this address, but she showed no sign save 
to move to the opposite corner of the cab- 
in and sit down on a bench 

‘But we are the latter saints: like the 
latter rain, we visit the earth gently.” 
Sidon’s voice seemed once more to drop 
with fat. ‘‘Let no man deceive you, 
daughter; we're no friends to sin;—oh, 
no! We'r’ the salt of the earth; our sa- 
vor is not lost; wer’ the sweet burnt 
sacrifice, smelling in the nosterils; our 
mouths drop waters of wisdom; oh, 
daughter, the tongues of those whom 
Smith hath come strongly upon are 
steeped in honey.” 

Delissa began, she knew not why, to 
feel hot all over. Mr. Ball was playing 
a sort of devil’s tattoo with his feet, rest- 
ing on his heels, and quivering the toe 
ends of his boots at a tremendous rate. 

‘*The playsures of the soul are pu-er,” 
shouted Sidon, with uncalled-for vehe- 
mence. ‘‘Come out to us!” 

Delissa was about to say something to 
the effect of her husband’s having a voice 
in the matter, when the younger saint 
spoke. 

‘* Bring husband out,” said he, abrupt- 
ly, and kept up the silent tattoo his toes 
were playing on the air. 

‘Bring him,” said Sidon, rising and 
straightening out the several joints and 
compartments of his frame, until the entire 
lankness of him was erected to its full 
heigkt. Delissa rose too. She was grow- 
ing angry, and at the same time afraid. 

Ball’s eyes twitched about more rapidly 
than ever in his head. 

‘**Oh,” continued Sidon, extending both 
hands, dropping his chin, and throwing 
his head back so that the roof of his 
mouth became visible—‘‘oh, we must be 
gen’rous; giving of ourselves: give your- 
self, little daughter! Be gen’rous, not 
mean—not like these neighbors of yours 
hereabout. They give nothing but bruises 
and blows to the Saints. Oh, there’s a 
hell that longs to feed on sinners! There's 
a house, and its rafters are fire, and it’s 
shingled over with coals of hot fire, and 
all thine enemies shall fry therein, in the 
fat of their own mean thoughts—oh !—” 

Sidon was lashing himself into a fren- 
zy. Ball's tattoo became faster every mo- 
ment; his fingers, too, were beating on 


the side of his chair; and his eyes slipped 
from Sidon to Delissa and back again ev- 
ery moment. Sidon rushed on, extend- 
ing one hairy hand, and pointing a long 
finger with a black nail at the end, as if 
at an object visible to his corporeal eye: 

‘There, there, over the door o’ that 
house it is written, ‘ Mene, mene, Tekel!’ 
Daughter, what does that signify? It’s 
an allusion. Where? In the book. To 
whom? To Tekel! Nowhere else in the 
great Book is Tekel mentioned; only 
there; there he stands, singled out, with 
that one word pinned to him forever, for 
all generations to look at. There he 
stands—Tekel! Mene, mene, Tekel. Not 
once ‘mene,’ but twice ‘mene.’ Tekel, 
the meanest man in the whole world. 
How mean do you think that man Tekel 
must ha’ been? No meaner than some 
that’s hereabout—” 

The Saint was rolling voluminously on, 
borne chiefly upon the sound of his own 
voice, when the litthe man twitched his 
coat tails from behind, and Sidon sat down 
quickly, hard, and unexpected to himself. 
He looked reproachfully at his compan- 
ion. Delissa, happening to have her back 
to the two men, was unable to guess the 
cause of the sudden cessation of Sidon’s 
oratory, but she was thankful that it had 
stopped. She wished that Nicholas would 
come back—perhaps now he never would! 
— if he only would, and throw both the 
men out of the cabin. As she looked at 
the hand which the little fat man had 
so cleverly wrapt about, she could have 
taken a shovelful of hot wood-ashes and 
flung it in both their faces, and the pic- 
ture of herself in this action passed fleet- 
ingly before her mental vision. She turn- 
ed toward the two visitors again, thinking 
angrily how Sidon’s beard would sizzle 
and smoke with the coals in it; and 
how, as for the little man, with his heavy 
black eyebrows and red lips— But be- 
fore she could imagine the proper torture 
to be meted out to him, she caught his 
eve. She colored faintly, feeling that 
her detestation must be painted upon 
her face. 

But Ball, as for the first time he square- 
ly met the girl’s glance, thought simply 
that she looked very soft and female, and 
that without doubt they could induce a 
person of that gentleness and facility of 
disposition to fall in with their plans and 
join the ** Church.” 

Delissa, not liking to bé inspected so 
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closely, looked again at the younger Saint 
as if she expected him to say something. 

He broke out suddenly: ‘‘Since y'r 
man doesn’t come, better go;—h’m,—too 
bad;—yes; ’s late; must go, Sidon! Just 
cook you another batch o’ hot cakes ‘fore 
Igo. H’m!—eh?” 

Sidon continued in his unwilling si 
lence, while Ball spent a few minutes in 
cooking. He covered the hot food care- 
fully with plates and saucers. When all 
was done he turned to Delissa: 

‘* Don’t seem to understand cook’ry? 
No; s’pose I come again; give another 
lesson ;—come same hour? Oh, certainly. 
—No; no trouble; 
hour to-morrow. 
be house!” 

The girl had scarcely time to decide 
whether or no she would have them come 
again, for Ball, seizing Sidon by the arm, 
directed him to and pushed him through 
the door. 

‘*Oh, the blessing of 

But Ball had hurtled him out across the 
step, and shutting the door behind them 
both, snapped the blessing off short. Si- 
don’'s voice could still be heard outside, 
rolling into the darkness. 

Delissa felt her heart beat freely again. 

As Ball rowed Sidon across the river 
he told him he was no small fool not to 
see the gal wasn’t pleased at all that; 
that she was scared. Now here was their 
chance. ‘‘ That gal wasnot happy. Her 
husband must be cross to her. P’r’aps he 
threw her in the fire. Certainly; why 
not? By gol! if he’s like that, we'll have 
her:—she’ll come. But tact!” 

‘* Dad burrn it, Ball!’ said Sidon, *‘ when 
religion gets a grip on me—’ 


you'll learn—same 
Good-night. Blessed 


‘* Religion’s all well enough in its place ; 
I'm religious at the right time.” 

‘*Tt don’t grip you,” said Sidon. 

‘*Tact, for ev’r’-day use, anyway,” re- 
plied Ball, tugging at the oars. 

‘Tt don’t throw you down. 
it got’mongst my very bow'ls. ‘Pears like 
I can’t holler loud enough! ‘Pears like I 
don’t know what I’m a-goin’ to say next; 
but all I’ve got to do is to open my mouth, 
and the Lord fills me full o’ wor-r-rds! 
*Pears like it wasn’t my voice I heerd 
a-speakin’—”’ 

‘Voice of a durned fool ’s what ye 
heerd!” said Ball as he stranded the boat, 
and with difficulty pulled it up to the 
spot where he had found it. ‘‘T tell ye, 
tact! There's verses for it. Hasn't the 


*Pears like 
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Lord foresight? Well, foresight’s where 
tact commences; tact is oil on the waters, 
Certainly! The Lord didn’t go and play 
the fool with Moses; He didn’t command 
Moses to take up that serpent by his head, 
did He? Nay, but by the tail. Certainly. 
Well, wasn’t that tact? Dank, ye’re lack 
in’in tact! Jus’’s tactless as a sheep.” 

Sidon, silenced by the example from 
the Book, walked wearily up the moun- 
tain road. Ball spent the hour in point- 
ing out to him that by a little skilful 
cookery at the right moment, and a great 
deal of soft persuasion, they might win 
the girl. They passed the night at Red 
Dolly’s cabin. 


When Nicholas returned, he made no 
mention of what had occurred. But he 
was humble, Delissa thought, almost pen- 
itent in demeanor. When he sat down 
to his meal she could have cried. It was 
a lie, this meal! She would tell him all 
about the Mormons. But instantly the 
thought of Red Dolly crossed her mind. 
It was her husband’s part to speak first. 
The supper was at all events a well-cooked 
lie. Nicholas ate heartily. Delissa looked 
at him shyly now and again, wondering 
greatly that there was not some trace of 
Dolly on his countenance; as if ‘‘ Dolly” 
must be written there in invisible ink, 
and perhaps a word would bring it out. 
Nicholas thought to himself, things are 
upset, but I won’t speak to her to-night: 
I'll tell her to-morrow after breakfast 
that I got my dinners that week at my 
brother’s house, and I'll explain about 
Red Dolly. 

The next morning, however, it was 
rainy, and it seemed to Nicholas far too 
cold and cloudy to broach such a ticklish 
subject. After all, D’liss was aware that 
there were no grounds for jealousy of 
Red Dolly or of any one else: she knew, of 
course, that he had been hungry, and had 
gone elsewhere to be properly fed. 

Delissa was left hanging in the air 
about Red Dolly, therefore, and was by 
no means pleased with the position. But 
she had not yet learned to break in upon 
her husband’s silence. She determined 
she would put Red Dolly out of her mind. 
After all, she had said a great deal too 
much about it, and no doubt the ‘‘ Gen- 
eral” had maligned her. 

It continued cold and rainy for several 
days. Nicholas was obliged to set out 
He 


each day before noon for Carr’s Mill. 
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was hauling the lumber he had cut. The 
farm-work over, he hauled two loads be- 
fore evening. He, of course, had break- 
fast and supper at his cabin, but instead 
of stopping at Mrs. Reuben’s for dinner, 
he took a piece of something with him in 
the wagon, and ate it on the road. He 
was determined that, come what might, 
he would give his wife no cause of of- 
fence, and would stick to her food if it 
cost him his life. 

The two Mormons, seeing lim pass Mrs. 
Reuben’s cabin, and inquiring his name, 
learned who he was, and his hours of ab- 
sence from home while teaming it. They 
took advantage of their knowledge to vis- 
it Mrs. Barr at just those hours when her 
husband was absent. 

Their visits were short. Ball cooked 
supper for himself and Sidon, and when 
this was despatched, a second for Delissa 
and her husband. Delissa asked them 
nothing for the dinner eaten; that Ball 
cooked the second dinner earned, in her 
opinion, the first. 

The Mormons, in order to excite no dis- 
trust in Barr’s bosom, always avoided the 
road on which they would have met him 
with his team, and instead took a ‘‘ blaze” 
through the woods to and from the cross- 
ing. 

The third day of their coming Ball un- 
dertook to sound Delissa. This was ex- 
perimental. He wished to find a weak 
spot. That there was something wrong 
in the household he felt sure; for the very 
fact that the girl allowed him and Sidon 
to come each day and cook two meals, 
and further had very clearly not men- 
tioned the matter to her husband, was 
proof enough of this. 

First of all he set about asking her 
whom she knew in the neighborhood. 
She replied that she was acquainted with 
Amri Carr only, but seeing here a possi- 
ble opportunity for gaining knowledge, 
she asked him if he happened to know 
Miss Stout. 

Ball heard something perhaps in the 
tone of voice which set him on the track. 
He answered by a question: Did she 
know her? No? and what sort of a wo- 
man was she? Well— 

Suddenly it flashed across his mind 
that he had seen Nicholas at Red Dolly's 
cabin one morning as he had been read- 
ing a paper on the wood-pile. He con- 
ceived it likely enough that the girl's 
husband, although he knew Dolly well, 


had never told his wife that he knew her; 
and if she hadn't already learned that he 
frequented Dolly’s cabin, she certainly 
would in the future, and it might be as 
well to prepare for the time when she did. 
He proceeded forthwith to paint soot black 
by speaking all the evil that he could in- 
vent of Red Dolly. He concluded by say 
ing that no self-respecting person would 
be seen near her cabin; that even so pure 
and uncontaminatable a soul as Dank 
Sidon’s liad felt her abode to be defile- 
ment. 

Delissa sat spellbound now that she 
heard all this from an adult source. 

As she thought it over, after the de- 
parture of the Saints, she grew more and 
more unhappy. The rain fell in torrents; 
everything had gone wrong that day; she 
had broken her comb in the morning, 
her looking-glass in the afternoon; four 
chickens had died just before dusk; and 
now as night fell she heard such news as 
this. 

During the next few days the relation 
between herself and her husband, strained 
from the moment when she had mentioned 
the unfortunate Dolly Stout, grew more 
and more distressing and unnatural. He 
was silent; he was always silent. Delissa 
was afraid to speak. She would have 
given anything on earth to ask him 
point-blank about Red Dolly, and even 
to beg forgiveness for what she had for- 
merly said, and then to have him clear 
the whole matter up with a few plain 
words. 

But a silence grew up between them. 
They seemed to drift steadily farther 
apart. 

Nicholas had now enjoyed several days 
of wonderfully fine cooking. It had sur- 
prised him. He was not prepared for the 
rapidity of the change. Moreover, it was 
regularly good. The only matter that 
remained in obscurity was that the cook- 
ing at breakfast was invariably poor. 
However, he did not wish to refer to the 
matter at all; his wife was progressing, 
evidently doing her best; and in his slow 
way he loved her for it—perhaps she was 
sleepy at breakfast-time. It was odd that 
she appeared to be so moody, however. 
Well, in a few days—as soon as it got 
warmer—he would speak to her about it. 

Delissa, in the mean time, became more 
sensitive each day to the deceit which 
this Mormon-cooked meal involved. “I 
don’t tell him a lie,” she would say, ** but 
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[ feed him lies; and I’ma liar!” At an 
other time this would have been too much 
for her moral digestion, which was prop- 
erly weak. But now the thought that 
her husband might leave her forever if 
she didn’t cook well, and the necessity of 
keeping him away from that horrid red 
creature, made the lie seem unavoidable. 
But her sense of guilty falsehood, of 
stealthy concealment and _ subterfuge, 
combined with the bitter war which her 
jealousy made upon her faith in Nicho- 
las, deprived her of every shred of happi- 
ness and peace. 

Her work was a task heavily under- 
taken and wearily done. And the sleep 
that followed it was restless and unre- 
freshing. During this time the girl, her 
work being over, would pole herself across 
to the little rocky island, and sit there, 
feeling dreary and small, amidst the noise 
of the water. 

One such morning, while she sat there, 
the water of the rapids seemed to make a 
noise that she had not hitherto heard. The 
sky, with that one cloud sailing through 
it, appeared different to her from any sky 
she had before known; and the motion of 
a hemlock bough to and fro as the cur- 
rent caught and released it, caught and 
released it again, seemed to her strange 
and sad. And those two dirty little cab- 
ins over there—where had they come 
from? How unhappy it all looked! How 
comfortless, and cold, and gray! 

She was cold, too. She saw the warm, 
yellow light of the declining sun far 
above the deep, noisy, lonely gorge in 
which she was. 

Oh, if she could live in some place like 
that, where it was always warm, and 
golden, and far away! Yes, she was 
miserable now. She must be ugly, too. 
You were always ugly when you were 
miserable. But she couldn’t see herself 
any more, since she had broken the look- 
ing-glass. She knew her face must look 
horribly. 

There was a small cove in the island, a 
tiny harbor for leaves and sailing scales 
of buds, and the like, and almost land- 
locked by a narrow rib of rock. Delissa 
went across to it, and kneeling down, 
leaned over this pool, supporting herself 
on her two hands, which she thrust up to 
the wrists in the shallow water, the peb- 
bles giving way about her fingers. 

She looked down into this clear mirror 
with adeep sigh. The image looked sad 


ly, steadfastly into her eyes—a young 
girl in a blue dress, pale, and with soft 
yellow hair falling forward and about 
her face. Delissa looked long. Oh, yes, 
she had known it! She was ugly now. 
It was pitiable. Her right hand moving 
in the water caused ripples to arise, which 
obscured the image. 

As face and figure slowly and waver- 
ingly reappeared, Delissa sighed again: 

‘*[’m just as miserable as if I'd killed 
somebody; just as ugly, too. I hate my- 
self. You're a liar,” she continued, look- 
ing at her own reflection, and nodding 
her head slightly towards it. ‘* You've 
very pretty hair—or you had once—but 
you're just a mean sneak now; and you're 
jealous—and bad, and—you’re just like 
every wife I ever read of, now—just! and 
your husband’s left you, and he’s gone off 
to some other woman—and you're alone 
—and it don’t make any odds whether you 
ery or don’t! I've lost my beauty—that’s 
what you have! and all my color; and 
you’re just as ugly and lonely-—” 

A tear dropped heavily upon the water, 
and again the image passed fleetly away 
in ripples, and a shimmering confusion of 
bright colors took its place. Delissa be- 
gan to ery, but still held herself in check 
until the image should grow together 
once more; but no sooner had the light 
and trembling commotion of the waters 
subsided, and the fair girlish picture ap- 
peared again, than two more tears, hang- 
ing from their lids, dropped together, and 
shook the living mirror and its colored 
shadow into momentary confusion. 

Delissa gave a sudden sob, and cried 
out: “I haven't even got a glass, not. 
even !—and I’ve broken my comb;—and 
he’s there now, somewhere—with her;— 
oh, I'm so ugly! I’m so lonely!” 

The tears welled up; she cried bitterly 
for relief; even after she had forgotten 
why she began to cry, she continued, 
feeling instinctive need of tears, and of a 
great many tears; and these came, accom- 
panied by sobs which shook her entire 
body, and to bear the sudden shocks of 
which she had to support and brace her- 
self with both hands. : 

Presently she heard the noise of the 
water through her sobs, and through her 
own murmurs of pain which before she 
had not seemed to hear, and which still 
seemed to call for more sobs to relieve 
them. But the sobs now came at greater 
intervals. The water had a comforting, 
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gentle sound. After a while it was over. 
She felt as if something had happened 
something had been broken; a_ spirit, 
yearning to be free, was released. 

As she sat up it seemed to her that 
the little brown brambles about her were 


‘OH, YES, SHE HAD KNOWN 


touching her tenderly. A spray of green 
brier moved by the breeze swayed against 
her cheek, and then away again. 

The girl lay back, feeling exhausted, 
against a rock. The rock held her so 
firmly! The little, rough mosses were 
damp and cool, as slie laid her burning 
face against them. How kind it all 
seemed! The air was cool against her 
eyelids. She surrendered herself to a 
sense of lassitude, almost of peace. Pres- 
ently she walked slowly down to the 
boat, and bending a moment over the 
flowing water, bathed her hot forehead 
with the palm of her hand. It was the 
most grateful, cold touch. She looked up 
and saw the fleeting, gray expanse of wa- 
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ter. She could almost have thanked the 


river for its goodness to her, 
As she rowed the boat across to the 


cabin, she thought that perhaps to-mor- 


row might be clear; if it was, she would 
walk by herself to Mrs. Reuben’s. The 
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SHE WAS UGLY Now.” 


same evening, as Nicholas ferried his yoke 
of oxen and team of horses across the Big 
Thunder in a light rain, he saw tracks of 
men in the mud on his side of the riv- 
er. This surprised him. He put the team 
and yoke in the stable, and returning, ex- 
amined these traces by the light of his 
lantern. Two men, clearly. Well, he 
wouldn't ask Delissa; if she didn’t choose 
to tell him, he supposed it was none of 
his business. Queer thing, all the same! 

The dinner was unusually good that 
evening. Nicholas remarked it, intend- 
ing to be pleasant. Delissa flushed. Her 
husband, looking at her more attentively, 
thought it odd that now that everything 
was at last going smoothly, good dinners 
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and all that, she should be still moody 
and flush. 

To-morrow he would certainly tell her 
all about where he had got those dinners— 
to-morrow as soon as he had hauled his last 
load, or at least he would if it didn't rain. 

‘* You're a-growin’ to be a master-cook, 
D'liss,” he said. ‘‘ How much flour did ye 
mix to the corn meal in that bread?” 

Delissa replied promptly that she didn’t 
know. She appeared suddenly to have 
found something that needed her undi- 
vided attention at the far corner of the 
vabin. Nicholas thought he would find 
out who those men were. 


The day following his discovery of the 
foot-marks of the two men about his 
cabin, Nicholas Barr took General Floyd 
into his confidence. He thought that as 
the General was a boy only going on 
twelve, he couldn't have any sense of a 
family quarrel; the strained relations of 
husband and wife were all smoke to him; 
nor would he be able to build a bridge 
from the effect to the cause; he lacked 
the knowledge of age and years, and 
therefore he was safe. Besides, Nicho- 
las, who was the most naturally unde- 
ceitful man in the world, knew that the 
General possessed a most devilish wit and 
inventive genius in the way of all things 
indirect and underhand. 

He called the boy out of his cabin, 
where Mrs. Reuben was as busy as usual. 
The General knew by his uncle’s manner 
that something important was in the 
wind. He therefore assumed an air of 
superior listlessness, and came slowly out 
on the road, snapping his knee-joints as 
he walked. His jack-knife, with the 
blade opened, was in his hand. As he 
advanced towards Nicholas he tossed the 
knife lightly in the air, and dexterously 
caught it again, all the while looking at 
it with an expression which seemed to 
say: You see, you silly thing, I can al- 
ways catch you. When he had reached 
the spot where his uncle stood, he looked 
at him as if he had just made the dis- 
covery that he was standing there. 

‘** Hello, Nic! that you?” 


Nicholas said, bluntly and fearlessly, to 
the boy, who now stood with his hands 
rammed into his breeches pockets, and his 
eye cocked at his uncle: 

‘*There’s men comes about my house— 
comes in my absence.” 
quiringly at the General. 


He looked in- 
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‘Wife home, Nic?” 

‘ Certainly,” replied his uncle. 
*D'ye trust her—alone?” 
‘Why, concern it—” 

‘Do ye, or don’t ye, though?” 

‘Trust her? What's that—” 

‘**Got this to do withit. If she’s sound, 
means honest, don't ye know, why, 
what’s the odds if a hundred men tramps 
about her? If she’s not sound—'ain’t got 
sense, don’t ye know—why—” 

**“Why what?” said Nicholas, gruffly. 

‘“What’s your opinion, anyway?” said 
the General, imperturbably. 

**Don’‘no’,” said Nicholas, glumly, and 
looking suspiciously at the General. 

‘* Women’s women al—ways,” said the 
General, throwing his jack-knife in the 
air again, and catching it. ‘‘ Say that, 
don’t they?—the old grandmas; they had 
ought to know; they been women once :— 
women’s women, ’s what I've heerd ‘em 
say. Guess it means like sayin’ a cat’s a 
cat ;—can’t trust ‘em, not near the cream- 
pot, sure!” 

Nicholas could have cowhided his neph- 
ew on the spot. A thousand thoughts, 
and all of them argus-eyed with suspi- 
cions, began to shoot like comets in every 
direction through his mind. 

‘*What ’n the whole world did I ever 
ask you to help me fur?” said he at length, 
angrily helpless of any better answer to 
the boy's insinuations, 

‘*Ask me to help ye!” exclaimed the 
General in his shrillest voice, and ele- 
vating his eyebrows so that his scalp 
moved back on his skull an inch or more, 
as if his very skin was astounded at such 
a thing;—‘‘ask me!—ye didn’t! If ye 
will, I'll help ye. quick enough !” 

** Well?” said Nicholas, savagely. 

*** Well’ ain't askin’,” said the boy; 
‘not fair askin’, anyway. I don't give 
no hungry man his supper for sayin’ 
‘Well! ” 

Tt was not in vain that Mrs. Reuben 
had drilled her young savage with ele- 
mentary politeness. 

‘* Help me, then,” said Nicholas. 

‘*Whay, I guess it’s those two Mormon- 
izers, Nic,” said the boy, sweetly and con- 
fidentially. 

Nicholas didn’t know whether it was or 
was not. But in any case they must do 
something. The General, therefore, hav- 
ing Nicholas now entirely in his grasp, 
laid a plan of operations. The next day 
they were to go fishing together. They 























would take their rifles, too. He, the Gen- 
eral, would do all the lying that was 
necessary. Then they'd turn up at an 
unexpected moment. As for the Mormon 
izers, he knew it was they, because they 
hadn’t eaten a dinner of Mrs. Reuben’s 
for seven days now: they went off every 
day, and eat, they said, at the mill; but 
they lied in their throats. 
going in another direction. 
The General could scarcely sleep that 
night with desire for the coming day. 
Ever since his mother had taken up with 
the two Mormons, the General had suffer- 
ed more than he deemed necessary. He'd 
be darned if he could get enough to eat 
while Old Lickchops sat at table! If 
there was no more coffee but one cup, 
Dank Sidon had it; if there was one last 
biscuit, Dank grabbed it; if there was a 
little apple-butter only on the plate, Dank 
gobbled it. Dank even paid visits to the 
apple-barrel in the corn-crib; he guzzled 
night and day! And besides, his hands 
were wet, and two of his front teeth 
were wanting. The General couid have 
roasted him alive on the latter indict- 
ment only. 
As for Fatty, he wasn’t so bad; he could 
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play jackstraws (he cheated, though); he 
was good enough. But he, the General, 
wouldn't trust anybody who moved his 
hands about like that. ‘* And look at his 
eyes; he was always looking sideways 
one way before he looked sideways the 
other, just as if he had his hand in 
your pocket and wondered whether you 
guessed it. 
way.” 

The General accordingly passed a night 
made restless by dreams of torture and 
revenge. 

Early the next afternoon Nicholas and 
the boy set off with their fishing - rods. 
They floated past the island, but as soon 
as the turn of the river hid them from 
sight, they beached the boat and began to 
fish. In half an hour Nicholas was on 
tenter-hooks to go back. But General 
Floyd would suffer no such folly. The 
Mormonizers must be well hooked before 
they drew them in. Nicholas continued 
therefore to fish savagely, thinking of 
all things under heaven rather than of 
the fish he had caught or was catching, 
and, whether or no as a consequence of 
this absent state of mind, was more plen- 
teously rewarded with luck than ever in 
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his life before. He drew out dozens of 
fish. 

The two elders came down the moun- 
tain at their accustomed hour. The dug- 


out was gone, but the General had taken 


care that the ‘‘tub” should be on the 
bank. Ball rowed his brother clumsily 
across. 


Delissa had suffered from bad dreams 
the night previous. These were vague, 
but troublous and unhappy. She awoke 
with a picture fading rapidly from her 
sleep-memory of Mr. Ball very ill dis- 
guised in Nicholas’s great-coat, stealing 
on her from behind, and whispering that 
all he wanted was to see if he could make 
a nice dish out of her red petticoat. But 
no sooner had he begun to cook it than 
Misery upset the frying-pan, in which 
the red petticoat was already no bigger 
than a little red bean or pea; and in the 
dense smoke that followed the overturn- 
ing of the pan suddenly appeared Delis- 
sa’s wedding-dress—all torn, rumpled, be- 
smirched, and in rags. Delissa awoke 
crying, and still hearing ‘* Too bad!” and 
yet further back in her sleep, a remote 
eackle from Sidon as if from regions of 
the air. 

When, the same afternoon, she saw the 
Latter-Day Saints coming across in the 
“waa” made up her mind that it 
would be the last day they entered the 
house. 

Ball made unusual despatch in both the 
preparing and the eating of his dinner on 
His eyes shot about from 
one object to another, Delissa thought, 
with even more than their usual celerity 
and suspicion. Brother Sidon was silent, 
save when, according to habit, he made 
noises with his mouth. Once, in a mo- 
mentary absence from the cabin, the girl 
thought she heard Sidon burst into the 
first note of his cackle; she started, for 
the sound brought the confusion and fear 
of her dream back to her; but either a 
white fat hand was laid quickly over the 
mouth of the elder, and the cackle untime- 
ly cut off, or else Delissa was nervous and 
dreaming, this time with her eyes open. 
When she re-entered, Sidon was drooping 
on his chair, with the fingers of one hand 
up the sleeve of the other arm, and on his 
face a look of settled spirituality. 

Delissa wondered how she had ever al- 
lowed two such men to enter the house 
at all. 

As Ball finished cooking the second 
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dinner, and the girl had set the table, and 
pushed out of sight those plates which 
bore the mark of use, Misery was heard 
miaouing dismally at the door, 

Delissa opened the door on a crack, and 
Misery slid through, accompanied by a 
blast of cold air and the sound of rain. 

The girl heard the tall Saint say, in a 
low voice, to the stout one, ‘* Rain again, 
Li; better put it off.” 

There was no audible answer. 

The fire had sunk down toa huge mass 
of glowing wood-coals, which diffused a 
warm, colored light through the little 
cabin. 

The rafters were red in this glow. The 
white knitted socks and dish-rags, hang- 
ing on the walls opposite the fireplace. 
were colored by the same light. 

The steel cheek of the axe-head on its 
pegs and the copper kettle below it cast a 
red sparkle back to the coals. Misery, 
who sat as close as in his wisdom he 
deemed politic to even a dying fire, was, 
save for the green lustre of his orbs, as 
red as rust. Even Dank Sidon’s long 
brown beard received a golden polish or 
gloss from the flame fronting which he 
sat with his chair tilted against the wall; 
and Delissa, moving about erect, restless- 
ly, and with her eyes cast down, took from 
the unseen rays of the firea warm, golden 
light over all her person. It lay on her 
blue dress, on her neck and hands, and 
made her face, that was pale of late with 
pain and anxiety, seem as radiant as it 
had been in reality only a few weeks be- 
fore. 

It was the twilight of fire, melting 
slowly into darkness as the ashes settled 
and sank. Moved by a side glance from 
Ball, who was busy wiping the dishes, 
forks, and knives which Delissa handed 
to him after washing, the tail elder arose. 

‘*The speerit has fallen,” he said, add- 
ing suddenly, as he saw Misery rise, 
hunch his back, and yawn, ‘‘on me! 
Daughter, will you join me in prayer?” 

Delissa replied that she felt no call to 
pray at the moment, but she hoped he 
would follow his inelination. She re- 
filled the dish-pan with boiling water, and 
rattled the knives and forks about inside 
so as to make considerable noise. The 
noise relieved her. 

‘*‘T will pray,” said Sidon, seemingly 
in a repentant or depressed condition of 
mind, for he began in a very low voice, 
not to say melancholy—‘‘I will pray for 

















thee, little daughter. That thou may’st 
be like cinnamon, end aloes, end incense, 
end nard—oh, nard!—that lend them- 
selves willingly to the—oh!—Lord’s use! 
That thou may’st be as sweet, new milk 
upon the tongue of a saint—” 

‘*In Par’dise,” snapped out Ball. 

Sidon repeated the phrase in his own 
time and with his own unction, and began 
again, or rather continued, for the voi- 
ume and flow of sound which rushed 
from him were never wholly silenced, 
even if the words had ceased or hung 
fire: 

**That thou may’st be sensible of the 
pleasurable touch of the Holy One—” 

‘** As it were,” ejaculated Ball, fiercely, 
with a glance at his mate. Sidon, per- 
haps in irritation, did not repeat the cor- 
rection, but stroking his beard gently, 
with his eyes a trifle closed, and slightly 
swaying to and fro, he continued: 

**End be, end feel, end submit softly to 
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the fire of the love of the One Body of 
the True Church; end that thou, in fine 
end finally, may be moved, end thrilled, 
end warmed, end overcome with end by 
the everlastingly sweet kiss—-” 

Ball dropped a dish in the pan of water 
with a sousing splash, and, without turn- 
ing his head, snapped out, sharply: 

*O’ th’ Lord! — Church's 
hm!” 

‘*Of the Lord!” roared Sidon, slowly 
and deliberately. 

“Tact! Tact! Pray for tact, ‘postle! 
Hm !—we need tact, sister.” 

Ball had now gone so far as to call 
Delissa by this title. Sidon had come to 
a grieved and gloomy pause. He now 
added, in nearly his natural voice, though 
with his eyes tight shut, that he would 
pray alone. 

‘* Labor and prayer are not in ’cord,” 
he sighed, with a glance at Ball, who was 
wiping knives and forks with the rapid- 
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ity of a machine invented for the pur- 
pose. He shuffled softly across the une- 
ven floor, and disappeared in the shed, 
closing the door after him. 

Delissa instantly took fright. She had 
heard all that stuff. Did he think she 
was a ninny? If her old Sammy had 
heard such things! A cowhiding was 
what he wanted! An hour under the 
pump! Might she wield the handle! 
She had behaved like a goose. The door 
was shut, and here she was alone with 
this nasty little weasel—with his fat fin- 
gers! 

The girl's face had begun to burn. She 
was afraid now to meet the little Saint’s 
eye, and afraid, when he glanced sideways 
at her, as she felt he was at the moment 
doing, that he would read her fear in her 
face. 

But not even a more acute observer 
than Ball could have divined the girl's 
meditations. Her face burned, to be sure; 
but her fingers were moving about their 
work dexterously, rapidly; and she her- 
self, erect and busy, had, if anything, a 
rather dreamy and inattentive look in her 
blue eyés. 

It would have been more natural to 
suppose her dwelling in mind upon some 
remote happiness of the past, rather than 
upon a pump-handle in January, and 
Ball beneath the spout, or Sidon with a 
thin coat of ice forming on his hot, bald 
pate. The Saint perceived some agitation, 
however, in her manner. He thought it 
the most hopeful of signs. 

** W’re leavin’ t’-morrer mornin’,” said 
he, as he wiped the plate she put down 
beside him, without lifting his eves from 
it. Delissa made no reply. 

‘**Glad to get shet o° such nuisances— 
eh?” 

Delissa said, ‘‘Oh, no,” rather more 
pleasantly than she liked. 

‘** Ain't bent any t'ward our—” 

‘* No,” said Delissa, firmly. 

‘Too bad! Guessed ’s much! You're 
too good;—hm! don’t need it! yes; no; 
fack!” 

Delissa said that she didn’t pretend to 
be so very good. 

‘*Don't ye?” returned Ball, sharply. 
Then, sweetening his voice, ‘*Y’ have 
beauty, anyway; beauty’s better'n good- 
ness—in a woman,—ain't ‘t so?” 

Delissa began to tremble from head to 
foot. 

‘** Yes, you've beauty; mustn't blush ;— 


beauty’s beauty—gift o' God—eh? Cer- 
tainly; can’t be denied. No; but it’s dan- 
ger—it’s danger.” 

Delissa, fearing to be silent, replied 
shakily and at random, that she didn’t 
know much about such things. 

The Saint began to tremble down his 
fat legs. He knew the time had come. 

‘*Yes y’ do,” he exclaimed, *‘ know all 
about such things.” 

Facing her suddenly, he laid one hand 
on her sleeve. Delissa withdrew the arm. 

‘** Beauty ’s ‘traction; “traction ’s plea- 
sure; pleasure ’s life. Who gives life? 
—Blessed be ’s name! Ah, you're beau- 
tiful; nobody sees it; ah, nobody has 
eyes for it; ah, nobody praises it—no, 
they don’t. Y’ just waste y’r beauty 
cookin’; burn it over th’ fire; kill it with 
carryin’; ery it off y’r cheeks all night. 
Ain't t so?. Know it is! But some sees 
y'r beauty, some has eyes for it.” 

Delissa breathed heavily; the blood 
filled her face; her bosom heaved visibly ; 
her lips parted; she felt a momentary gid- 
diness, and dropped the dish-rag in the hot 
water, at the same time catching hold of 
the ears of the dish-pan to support herself. 
The young Saint's eyes travelled rapidly 
from the girl’s face over her entire length, 
and back to her face again. He saw her 
agitation, and interpreted it according to 
his lights. His hand hesitated in the air, 
close to her shoulder, without touching 
it. ‘*There’s some sees it,” he continued, 
hoarsely. ‘‘Some has eyes for nothin’ 
else in the world; some as ‘d perish ruth- 
er n’r see y'r beauty fade out, wash out, 
flicker out like a candle, leave y’ white, 
wax;—burnt y'rself out cookin’! Ah! 
that’s it! Cookin’!” 

Inspiration had come upon Sidon in the 
outer shed. His voice was now rolling 
about to his heart’s content, and the floor 
could be heard creaking under his pious 
knees. Delissa had turned her head, and 
during Ball’s speech was looking out of 
her soft blue eyes at the little man, her 
hands still firmly clasping the dish-pan. 
Ball rushed on, with barely a pause: 

““Y'r beauty ;—y’ know it;—why dy’ 
hide it under bushel?—The Lord—I love 
y’—y’ know it; certainly — you feel it, I 
see you do.” The Saint wet his red lips, 
and sweetened his voice again, which he 
felt had grown too hoarse. ‘‘ Course I 
love y’; look at your eyes; look at your 
face;—you're a dam fine wo—, good, re- 


ligious woman; certainly!—and y’re a 

















beauty !—I can see—oh,—TI can see it.—I 
love y’; and y’r heart says—don’t it say? 
Certainly does.—Amen !—Oh, sister—’ 

3all was about to throw his arms about 
the girl, but something in her face changed 
his purpose; he fell on one knee, and 
looking up with an impudent smile on 
his hot fat face, encircled her waist with 
one arm aud laid the hand of the other 
on her hip—Sidon bawling meanwhile 
in the shed like a calf deprived of its mo- 
ther’s milk. Delissa, as she felt the Saint 
touch her, straightened her slight, wiry 
frame suddenly, and with a single lift 
and swing of the dish-pan, grasped in 
both hands, fetched the side of it against 
the side of Ball’s head, and tipping it, 
spilled the contents—hot water, unwashed 
plates, knives and forks—over his head, 
face, and shoulders. As the plates crashed 
on the floor the little Saint shot back with 
a yell, bearing the dish-pan with him on 
his head-—a gigantic tin hat—which he 
instantly and furiously dashed to the 
floor, and stood wringing his-hands, the 
dirty water dripping and trickling down 
from his black hair, chin, ears, and nose, 
his entire person, clothed and naked por- 
tions alike, steaming, and his mouth sput- 
tering furiously. The prayers in the 
shed ceased. Delissa darted to the front 
door in anger and fright. There she re- 
mained facing Ball, her hand on the latch, 
fearing both to leave the cabin and to stay 
in it. Ball began to curse between his 
howls of rage and pain. 

“TH —Ti— baw! —V ll —b-r-r-r—'ll! 
baw !—I’m burnt !—b-r-r-r—’]1— you'll see 
I'll take you with me to-night;—see if 
don’t! Ill take y’—b-r-r!—Hell!—ll— 
this very night! Come here! b-r!— 
here!” 

Delissa was out of the one door as Si- 
don’s bald head appeared inquiringly at 
the other; but the girl tripped upon the 
stepping-stone,and stumbling, fell against 
a man’s bosom. She gave a horrified 
shriek, supposing the bosom Sidon’s, but 
heard in an instant her husband’s voice, 
and stopped short, as if turned to stone. 

Nicholas, with a long string of bass, 
trout, and catfish on a hickory withe in 
the one hand, and his rifle in the other, 
sprang across the threshold, shadowed by 
General Floyd. 

‘What does this mean?” cried Nich- 
olas, as he caught fair sight of Sidon 
majestically entering from the shed, and 
Ball, drenched and dripping, with the bro- 
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ken china and dish-pan—which he knew 
so well—on the floor. 

Ball's eyes dashed hither and thither 
angrily and fearfully, but he made no 
answer. 


‘*D’liss, what ’s this mean?” shouted 
Nicholas, roughly. 
“Oh, kill him! kill him!” eried the 


girl from outside, with tears of rage in 
her voice. This was all the evidence and 
all the answer required by Nicholas. 

He cocked his gun. General Floyd 
heard the snap, and, without a word, fell 
across the long barrel of the rifle with 
both arms, hanging with his entire weight 
upon it and hugging it to him. Nicholas 
swayed with the boy’s weight; at the 
same instant Ball turned to the door lead- 
ing into the shed. 

‘** Let go!” shouted Nicholas, wrestling 
with the boy. General Floyd critted his 
teeth and hung on. ‘‘ Let go! let go, ye 
little rat!” yelled Nicholas. 

Ball’s hand was on the lateh; but Si- 
don, seeing the struggle that was taking 
place, and judging how it must soon end, 
had thrown his long body with all the 
haste possible in the same direction. The 
twocollided; their hands fumbled for the 
latch; and the next instant Nicholas, with 
no time to pick and choose, and laying 
about him for a weapon of any sort, was 
upon them, in his right hand the yard’s 
length of bass and catfish on the hickory 
withe. He set one foot against the open- 
ing door, and fetched the entire string of 
fish down, with a sousing smack, upon 
Sidon’s bald head. 

It was a dangerous weapon, however 
fortuitous the choice of it, for the bass 
were large and the catfish had spikes, 
sharp as needles and stiff as steel. Nicho- 
las kept his foot against the door, and re- 
peated the blow. Sidon yelled in re- 
sponse. Nicholas hit again; while Ball, 
safe enough on the other side of his tall 
brother, was engaged in levering with a 
broom-handle, which he had jammed into 
the crack of the door. Nicholas gave an- 
other souse to the bald head vainly dodg- 
ing about, back towards him, and this one 
was heavier, as the weapon came more to 
hand. Sidon sank with a loud cackle of 
pain; and this movement uncovered Ball, 
who, before he could extract his broom- 
stick, was taken full swing across the face 
by twenty pounds of fish. He staggered, 
blinded and stung, but dragged his broom- 
stick out notwithstanding, and began, 
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with as much celerity as any monkey, to 
dance and dodge about the room, using 
the handle as a weapon of offence, poking 
and stabbing Nicholas in all quarters, and 
when possible in the centre of his stomach. 

This lasted but for a few seconds, when, 
after an unusually happy poke, responded 
to by a hard grunt from Nicholas, Ball 
made a dash at the door. Unfortunately, 
Misery, who had hitherto been cowering 
in a corner, was at that moment himself 
bent on instant escape from tle danger of 


all those flying feet and swinging fish, not 
to say from the General, who, nearer to 
him, had extracted a still burning brand 
from the fire, and was preparing to sell 
his life dearly. Ball, dashing.at the open 
door, outside of which stood Delissa spell- 
bound, trod full on the cat, and of course 
fell, cursing deeply. The General, who 
was still between him and the door, shut, 
bolted, and placed his back against it. He 
then flourished his firebrand in a flaming 
circle. 
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Sidon was risen by this time, his bald 
head bleeding profusely, and was about 
to open the back door again, when Nicho- 
las, seeing Ball slip and go down, caught 
the tall Saint by his long coat tails and 
swept him across the entire cabin ; he 
reeled over Ball’s prostrate form, kicking 
lim in passing, and brought up heavily 
upon both the General and Misery. Mis- 
ery was by this infuriated beyond respect 
of persons or power of mercy: he accord- 
ingly sunk both claws and teeth in Sidon’s 
hands, at the same time that the General, 
in no small fear for his personal safety, 
rammed the glowing brand against the 
pit of the Saint’s stomach. Sidon rose 
to the occasion; he dashed cat and brand 
at once to the floor, and at the same in- 
stant that his mate succeeded in rising 
under the swashing blows he was still 
getting, the elder, either in blindness or 
desperation, bolted straight against Nich 
olas. 

The hickory withe of fish was no wea- 
pon for close quarters, and for a moment 
Nicholas was involved in a one-handed 
struggle with his antagonist, who was 
crazed with both fear and pain. Delissa 
was looking in at the window in a state 
of real horror; and Ball, now up, and no 
longer having to ward the fish from his 
head and face, seized a three-legged stool, 
and carelessly disregarding the boy in his 
rear, prepared to smash Nicholas’s skull 
as soon as it was still enough to aim at, 
for Sidon and Nicholas were now rolling 
on the wet floor, while Misery sprang 
first to one side and then to the other, spit- 
ting and squalling, his eyes jet-black, and 
his red hair on end. 

But Sidon suddenly gave out, and fell 
back prostrate; and just as Ball raised his 
stool for the blow, the boy in his rear took 
him across the inside of his knees with 
the iron barrel of Nicholas’s rifle, which 
he had seized from the floor. The blow 
was swinging and heavy; the stool flew 
into the fireplace; Ball himself came 
down with a smack and a smash upon 
the unavoidable Misery; there was a sti- 
fled waul, the deafening roar of the rifle, 
which went off as Ball sat down on it. 
And in the smoke, confusion, and general 
entanglement of Ball,stool, gun, dish-pan, 
Misery, Nicholas, the General, and the 
firebrand, there was nothing whatever to 
be seen and nothing to be heard, or no 
more than a series of groans from Sidon, 
prostrate; short, quick half-curses from 
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Ball; screams of a fearful delight from 
the General; and the smacking sound of 
fish, which now had broken loose from 
their wooden hook, and were flying, three 
or four at a stroke, across the cabin, 
as Nicholas, enraged beyond any know- 
ledge of what he was about, pounded at 
the heads he saw dimly before him in the 
dense smoke and increasing darkness of 
the room. 

It had long ceased to be humorous for 
any of those engaged. Another minute 
might assuredly have brought a death 
with it, for had Nicholas had a poker or 
a ploughshare in his hand, now that the 
striking humor was on him, he wouid 
have hammered away with as much heart 
in his industry as he now had with no- 
thing but loose fish for a weapon. Sidon 
was flat on the floor, and very bloody. 
Ball was becoming fagged. But Delissa, 
more and more frightened, ran round the 
cabin, and slipping through Sidon’s shed, 
opened the back door into the room and 
called out to her husband, at the same 
time seizing him firmly by one arm. In 
an instant Sidon, who must have been 
waiting for some such opportunity of exit, 
was up and out in a most lively manner, 
followed staggeringly by Ball, at whose 
back Nicholas aimed heavy blows, drag- 
ging his wife across the room with him. 
He now shook himself loose as he saw 
the two Saints escaping, seized his rifle 
from the floor, and unbolting the front 
door, pitched out into the darkness. Gen- 
eral Floyd, who had become apprelen- 
sive of his uncle’s mistaking him for the 
shorter Saint in the faint and smoky light, 
was now beside himself at the thought of 
a chase through the night. He followed 
Nicholas with a yell, and Delissa was left 
suddenly alone in complete silence, the 
smoke drifting lazily out of the darkening 
cabin into the cool night, and only Mis- 
ery's claws to be heard scrabbling along 
the rafters of the roof. 

The floor was catching fire. Delissa 
threw water on it, and lighting a candle, 
began to look about to see what damage 
was done. 

The Mormons, fleeing into the night, 
had instinctively sought the boats. They 
were both in the tub before either knew 
of the other's being there, and before rea- 
son had returned to them, found them- 
selves several yards from the bank with 
but one oar. It was too late to go back. 
The General was dancing savage dances 
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of glee on the bank. Nicholas was run- 
ning up to where Ball knew the other 
boat must be moored. The Saints had 
fronted necessity of a kindred kind be- 
fore; they took their chance without 
even a prayer. By the time their two 
pursuers had pushed off and were row- 
ing hard, Ball and Sidon had caught the 
eurrent and were riding the swift undu- 
lations of the Big Thunder at a reckless 
pace. 

They searcely knew their own danger, 
and this made the chase a longer one. 
But its end came: about a mile below the 
bend of the river, at the foot of the second 
rapid, they were overhauled in calm wa- 
ter, captured, and taken on shore. 

In the colloquy they held on the bank, 
the two Mormons standing wretchedly be- 
fore them—scalded, burnt, clawed, bitten, 
beaten, wet, and wounded with catfish, 
and Ball now having his hands tied rude- 
ly together—the General was imperative 
in his demands. He'd burn ‘em about 
half dead and let’em go! He'd burn their 
feet off °em;—or he’d burn their thievin’ 
hands, if nothing else ;—they ought to have 
their eyes knocked out;—come a-foolin’ 


about a man’s wife;—what did they think 
a wife was for? He'd teach ’em ;—if they 
ever played such tricks to his wife he’d 
feed ‘em on red-hot horseshoe nails! 

‘Let’s bleed ‘em,” said he at last to 
Nicholas, with his jack-knife in his hand. 
But Nicholas was really concerned only 
that they should be properly run out of 
the country. He set about devising some 
method, therefore, which would render it 
impossible for them to make a forced 
march that night and escape the wrath of 
the neighborhood. Take them back to 
his house he would not. He ended by 
taking their boots, coats, trousers, and 
pocket-knives from them. They were 
then left to do what they pleased, and go 
where they wished. 

‘* Kind o’ tethered ‘em, hain’t ye?” said 
the General. 3arefoot tether!” and the 
exhilaration which this act of tether and 
freebooty caused the General was only 
tempered by his disappointment in that 
they were not at least a little roasted or 
bled. 

The man and boy returned home. 
Nicholas said to his wife that he hadn't 
supposed she'd been in the habit of having 
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so many strange men around in his ab- 
sence, and he reckoned it wasn’t an idea 
he could get used to. 

Delissa spoke up courageously, and 
made aclean breast of the whole matter— 
the cooking, her misery over it, the help 
Ball had been, her fears and her unhappi- 
ness, and finally, after every explanation 
possible, asked him for his forgiveness. 

Nicholas was touched; but he was an- 
gry too. He gave it to her, he said, but 
after such a piece of false-appearing, such 
deceit and lies and all, well, he didn’t 
know as he could feel forgivin’. 

He sat down, however, and ate of the 
fish which his wife had prepared against 
his return. 

The next morning the General took the 
garments of the Mormons, and cutting 
cross-sticks, made them into most direful 
scarecrows—entirely for his own amuse- 
ment. He planted them firmly in the mea- 
dow at some distance behind the house, 
placing them in such proximity and posi- 
tion with regard to one another that they 
appeared to be holding hands—and thus 
they waved in the wind, looking black, 
degraded, and melancholy. 

Later on in the day, a rainy and cold 
one, Nicholas and the boy rode over to 
Carr’s Mill and told their tale. Nothing 
had been heard or seen of the Saints. 
Amri Carr thought they ought to be more 
lessoned than they had been; lathered 
with fish seemed to him light enough for 
such seducin’ hypocrites. A couple of 
dozen men, chiefly young, but headed by 
Nicholas and Amri in person, were pres- 
ently gathered together and scouring the 
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BY JOHN 


HE serpent had crept into Eden. The 
Perkins household for ten years had 
been little less than Paradise to its in- 
mates, and then in a single night the 
reptile of political ambition had dragged 
his slimy length through those happy 
door-posts and sat grinning indecently at 
the inscription over the library mantel, 
a ribbon bearing the sentiment ‘‘ Here 
Dwells Content” let into the tiles thereof. 
How it ever happened no man know- 
eth, but happen it did. Thaddeus was 
snatched from the arms of Peace and 
plunged headlong into the jaws of Polit- 
ical Warfare. 
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woods. They found the Mormons tow- 
ards evening. They were in a wretch- 
ed and pitiable state. The feet of both 
men were badly wounded, and the night 
and morning of almost freezing rain 
had absorbed all their vitality. 

Amri told the two of them that they 
must prepare at once to depart out of this 
miserable world. A coil of rope was laid 
at their feet. With this before their eyes 
they both confessed that they had fallen 
into sin. They begged hard for life, and 
Sidon chattered so Jugubriously in mak- 
ing his appeal that Amri suddenly took 
human pity on him, and having had a 
fire lighted, warmed him up with whiskey 
out of his own flask. 

‘‘Spry ye up some for your own un- 
dertakin’,” was his cheering remark. 

But their deaths were not intended. As 
soon as the whiskey had restored their 
circulation, a bag full of old clothing was 
produced. Shoes—-in the shape of moc- 
casins which General Floyd had himself 
cut out of skunk-skins—old tattered 
coats, and a couple of pairs of meal-bag 
trousers were found for them, so that, as 
Amri said, ‘‘If they weren’t shod with 
humility, they were with a skunk-skin 
moc’sin, which he jedged to be pretty nigh 
to t’other; and if they weren’t clothed in 
sackcloth and ashes, they were in burlap 
—ought to do for a Latter-day Saint!” 

They were separated finally, and rid- 
den forty miles away, facing the tail of a 
mule, and deposited at the side of the road, 
to go whithersoever their desires might 
point. 

[v0 BE CONTINUED. ] 
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‘They want me because they think 
I'm strong,” he pleaded in extenuation 
of his acceptance of the nomination for 
Mayor of his town. 

‘*But you ought to know better,” re- 
turned Mrs. Perkins, failing to realize 
what possible misconstruction her lord 
and master might put upon the answer. 
‘*The idea of your meddling in politics 
when you've got twice as much work as 
you can do already! I think it’s awful!” 

**T didn’t seek it,” he said, after nesita- 
ting a moment; ‘‘ they’ve—they’ve thrust 
it on me.” Then he tried to be funny. 
‘* With me, public office isa public thrust.” 
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“*TIs there any salary?” asked Mrs. Per- 
kins, treating the jest with the contempt 
it merited. 

‘‘ No,” said Thaddeus. ‘Not a cent; 
but—” 

‘“Not a cent?” cried Mrs. Perkins. 
‘‘And you are going to give up all your 
career, or at least two years of it, and 
probably the best two years of your life, 
for—’ 

‘*Glory,” said Thaddeus. 

‘*Glory! Humph,” said Mrs, Perkins. 
‘‘Tam not aware that Nations are talking 
of previous Mayors of Philipseburg. Mr. 
Jiggers’s name is not a household word 
outside of this city, is it ?” 

Mr. Jiggers was the gentleman into 
whose shoes Thaddeus was seeking to 
place his. feet—the incumbent of the 
mighty office to which he aspired. 

‘*Who is the present Lord Mayor of 
London?” the lady continued. 

‘‘Haven’t the slightest idea,” mur- 
mured the standard-bearer of the Demo- 
cratic party, hopelessly. 

‘* Or Berlin, or Peking—or even of Chi- 
cago?” she went on. 

‘* What has that got to do with it?” re- 
torted the worm, turning a trifle. 

‘You spoke of glory —the glory of 
being Mayor of Philipseburg, a city of 
30,000 inhabitants. This is going to send 
your name echoing from sea to sea, re- 
verberating through Europe, and thun- 
dering down through the ages to come; 
and yet you admit that the glories of the 
Mayors of London with 4,000,000 souls, 
of Berlin, Chicago, and Peking, with mill- 
ions more, are so slight that you can’t re- 
member their names—or even to have 
heard them, for that matter. Really, 
Thaddeus, I am surprised at you. What 
you expect to get out of this besides ner- 
vous prostration I must confess I cannot 
see.” 

‘* Lamps,” said Thaddeus, clutching 
like a drowning man at the one emolu- 
ment of the coveted office. 

Mrs. Perkins gazed at her husband anx- 
iously. The answer was so unexpected 
and seemingly so absurd that she for a 
moment feared he had lost his mind. The 
notion that two years’ service in so im- 
portant an office as that of Mayor of 
Philipseburg received as its sole reward 
nothing but lamps was to her mind im- 
possible. 

‘*Is—is there anything the matter with 
you, dear?” she asked, going over to his 





side and placing her hand on his brow. 
‘* You don’t seem feverish.” 

‘*Feverish?” snapped the leader of his 
party. ‘‘ Who said anything about my 
being feverish?” 

‘*Nobody, Teddy dear; but what you 
said about lamps made me think—made 
me think your mind was wandering a 
trifle.” 

‘*Oh—that!” laughed Perkins. ‘‘ No, 
indeed—it’s true. They always give the 
Mayor a pair of lamps. Some of them are 
very swell, too. You know those wrought- 
iron standards that Mr. Berkeley has in 
front of his place?” 

‘*The ones at the driveway entrance, 
on the bowlders?” 

on 

‘“They’re beauties. I’ve always ad- 
mired those lamps very much.” 

‘** Well—they are the rewards of Mr. 
Berkeley’s political virtue. I paid for 
them, and so did all the rest of the tax- 
payers. They are his Mayor’s lamps, and 
if I'm elected I'll have a pair just like 
them, if I want them like that.” 

‘*Oh, I do hope you'll get in, Teddy,” 
said the little woman, anxiously, after a 
reflective pause. ‘‘ They’d look stunning 
on our gate-posts.” 

**T don’t think I shall have them there,” 
said Thaddeus. ‘‘Jiggers has the right 
idea, seems to me+he’s put ’em on the 
newel-posts of his front porch steps.” 

‘*T don’t suppose they’d give us the 
money and let us buy one handsome 
cloisonné lamp from Tiffany’s, would 
they?” Mrs. Perkins asked. 

‘*A cloisonné lamp on a gate-post?” 
laughed Perkins. 

‘*Of course not,” rejoined the lady. 
“You know I didn’t mean any such 
thing. I saw a perfectly beautiful lamp 
in Tiffany’s last Wednesday, and it would 
go so well in the parlor—” 

‘*That wouldn’t be possible, my dear,” 
said Thaddeus, still smiling. ‘‘ You don’t 
quite catch the idea of those lamps. 
They’re sort of like the red, white, and 
blue lights in a drug-store window in in- 
tention. They are put up to show the 
public that that is where a political pre- 
scription for the body politic may be com- 
pounded. The public is responsible for 
the bills, and the public expects to use 
what little light can be extracted from 
them.” 

‘Then all this generosity on the pub- 
lie’s part is—” 
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‘Merely that of the Indian who gives 
and takes back,” said Thaddeus. 

‘* And they must be out-of-doors?” 
asked Mrs. Perkins. ‘‘If I set the cloi- 
sonné lamp in the window, it wouldn't 
do?” 

‘* No,” said Thaddeus. 
out-of-doors.” 

‘* Well, I hope the nasty old public will 
stay there too, and not come traipsing all 
over my house,” snapped Mrs. Perkins, 
indignantly. 

And then for a little time the discus- 
sion of the Mayor's lamps stopped. 

The campaign went on, and Thaddeus 
night after night was forced to go out to 
speak here and there and everywhere. 
One night he travelled five miles through 
mud and rain to address an organization of 
tax-payers, and found them assembled be- 
fore the long mahogany counter of a beer- 
saloon, which was the ‘‘ Hall” they had se- 
cured for the reception of the idol of their 
hopes; and among them it is safe to say 
there was not one who ever saw a tax bill, 
and not many who knew more about 
those luxuries of life than the delicious 
flunky, immortalized by Mr. Punch, who 
says toa brother flunky, ‘‘I say, Tummas, 
wot is taxes?” And he told them his 
principles and promised to do his best for 
them, and bade them good- night, and 
went away leaving them parched and 
dry and downeast. And then the other 
fellow came, and won their hearts and 
‘set them up again.” Another night he 
attended another meeting and lost a num- 
ber of friends because he shone at both 
ends but not in the middle. If he had 
taken a glittering coin or two from his 
vest pocket in behalf of the noble work- 
ing-men there assembled in great num- 
bers and spirituous mood, they would 
have forgiven him his wit and patent- 
leather shoes—and so it went. Perkins 
was nightly hauled hither and yon by the 
man he called his ‘‘Hagenbeck,” the 
manager of the wild animal he felt him- 
self gradually degenerating into, and his 
wife and home and children saw less of 
him than of the unimportant floating 
voter whose mind was open to convic- 
tion, but could be reached only by way 
of the throat. 

“Two o'clock last night; one o’clock 
the night before; I suppose it ’ll be three 
before you are in to-night?” Mrs. Perkins 
said, ruefully. 

“TI do not know, my dear,” replied 
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Thaddeus. ‘‘ There are five meetings on 
for to-night.” 

‘* Well, I think they ought to give you 
the lamps now,” snapped Mrs. Perkins. 
“Tt seems to me this is when you need 
them most.” 

‘*True,”’ said Thaddeus, sadly, for in 
his secret soul he was afraid he would be 
elected ; and now that he saw what kind of 
people Mayors have to associate with, the 
glory of it did not seem to be worth the 
cost. ‘‘I'm a sort of Night-Mayor just 
at present, and those lamps would come 
in handy in the wee sma’ hours.” And 
he sighed and pined for the peaceful days 
of yore when he was content to walk his 
ways with no nation upon his shoulders. 

‘‘T never envied Atlas anyhow,” he con- 
fided to himself later, as he tossed about 
upon his bed and called himself names. 
‘‘Tt always seemed to me that his re- 
volving globe must rub the skin off his 
neck and back; but now, poor devil, with 
just one municipality hanging over me, 
I can appreciate more than ever the diffi- 
culties of his position — except that he 
doesn’t have to make speeches to ‘tax- 
payers.’ Humph! Tax-payers! It’s tax- 
makers. If I’d promised to go into all 
sorts of wilderness improvement for the 
sole and only purpose of putting these 
‘tax-payers’ on the corporation at the 
expense of real laboring-men, I’d win in 
a canter.” 

‘** What is the matter, Thaddeus ?” said 
Mrs. Perkins, coming in from the other 
room. ‘‘Can’t you sleep?” 

‘*Don’t want to sleep, my dear,” re- 
turned the candidate. ‘‘When I go to 
sleep I dream I’m addressing mass-meet- 
ings. I can’t enjoy my rest unless I stay 
awake. Did your mother come to-day?” 

‘*Yes—and, oh, she’s so enthusiastic, 
Teddy !” 

‘**Atlast! About me? You don’t mean 
it.” 

‘*No—about the lamps. She says lamps 
are just what we need to complete the en- 
trance. She thinks Mr. Berkeley’s scheme 
of putting them on the stone posts is the 
best. There’s more dignity about it. Put- 
ting them on the piazza steps, she says, 
looks ostentatious, and suggests a beer- 
saloon or a road-house.”’ 

‘* Well, my dear, that's about all poli- 
tics seems to amount to,” said the reform- 
er. ‘‘If those lamps are to be a souvenir 
of the campaign, they ought to suggest 
road-houses and beer-saloons.” 
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‘* They will not be souvenirs of a cam- 
paign,” replied Mrs. Perkins, proudly. 
‘*They will be the outward and visible 
sign of my husband’s merit; the emblem 
of victory.” 

‘The red badge of triumph, eh?” smiled 
the candidate, wanly. ‘* Well, my dear, 
have them where you please, and keep 
them well filled with alcohol, even if they 
do burn gas. They'll represent the tax- 
payers when they get that.” 

‘You mustn't get so tired, Thaddeus 
dear,” said the little woman, smoothing 
his forehead soothingly with her hand. 
**You seem unusually tired to-night.” 

‘*T am,” said Thaddeus, shortly. ‘‘The 
debate wore me out.” 

‘*Did you debate? I thought you said 
you wouldn’t.” 

‘Well, I did. Everybody said I was 
afraid to meet Captain Haskins on the 
platform, so we had it out to-night over 
in the Tenth Ward. I talked for sixty- 
eight minutes, gave "em my views, and 
then he got up.” 

‘* What did he say? Could he answer 
you?” 

‘* No—but he won the day. All he said 
was: ‘ Well, boys, ’m not much of a talk- 
er, but I'll say one thing-—Perkins, while 
my adversary, is still my friend, and I'm 
proud of him. Now, if you'll all join me 
at the bar, we'll drink his health —on 
me.’” Thaddeus paused, and then he 
added, ‘‘I imagine they’re cheering yet; 
at any rate, if I have as much health as 
they drink—on Haskins—TI’ll double dis- 
count old Methuselah in the matter of 
years.” 

The next morning at breakfast the pale 
and nervous standard-bearer was affec- 
tionately greeted by his mother-in-law. 

‘*T’ve been thinking about those lamps 
all night,” she said, after a few minutes. 
‘*The trouble about the gate-posts is that 
you have three gate-posts and only two 
lamps.” 

‘** Maybe they'd let us buy three lamps 
instead of two,” suggested Mrs. Perkins. 

‘* Well, we won't, even if they do let 
us,” observed Perkins, with some irrita- 
tion. He had just received a newspaper 
from a kind friend in Massachusetts with 
a comic biography and dissipated wood- 
cut of himself in it. ‘‘ Tm not starting 
a concert-hall, and I'm not going to put 
a row of lamps along the front of my 
place.” 

‘**T quite agree with you,’ 


J 


replied his 


mother-in-law. ‘‘It occurred to me we 
might put them, like hanging lanterns, 
on each of the chimneys. It would be 
odd.” 

Thaddeus muttered two syllables to 
himself, the latter of which sounded like 
M’dodd, but exactly what it was he said 
I can only guess. Then he added: ‘‘ They 
won't go there. I can’t get a gas-pipe up 
through those chimneys. It’s as much as 
we can do to get the smoke up, much less 
a gas-pipe. Even if we got the gas-pipe 
through, it wouldn’t do. A putty-blower 
would choke up the flues.” 

‘* Well, I don’t know,” said the mother- 
in-law, placidly. ‘‘It seems to me—” 

A glance from Mrs. Perkins stopped the 
dear old lady. I think Mrs. Perkins’s 
sympathetic disposition taught her that 
her husband was having a hard time be- 
ing agreeable, and that further discussion 
of the lamp question was likely to prove 
disastrous. 

Thaddeus was soon called for by his 
manager, and started out to meet the 
leading lights of the Hungarian and 
Italian quarters. The Germans had been 
made solid the day before, and as for the 
Irish, they were supposed to be with Per- 
kins on principle, because Perkins was 
not in accord politically with the exist- 
ing administration. 

‘** It’s too bad he’s so nervous,” said his 
mother-in-law as he went out. ‘‘ They 
say women are nervous, but I must say 
I don’t think much of the endurance of 
men. How absurd he was when he spoke 
of the gas-pipe through the chimney!” 

‘* Well, I suppose, my dear mother,” 
said Mrs. Perkins, sadly—‘‘I suppose he 
can’t be bothered with little details like 
the lamps now. There are other ques- 
tions to be considered.” 

‘** What is the exact issue?” asked the 
mother-in-law, interestedly. 

**Well—the tariff, and—ah—and tax- 
es, and —ah— money, and — ah — ah—I 
think the saloon question enters in some- 
how. I believe Mr. Haskins wants more 
of them, and Thaddeus says there are too 
many of them as’ it is. And now they 
are both investigating them, I fancy, be- 
cause Teddy was in one the other day.” 

‘** We ought to help him a little,” said 
the elder woman. ‘‘ Let’s just relieve him 
of the whole lamp question; decide where 
to put them, go to New York and pick 
them out, get estimates for the laying of 
the pipes, and surprise him by having 
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them all ready to put up the day after 
election.” 

‘*Wouldn’t it be fun!” cried Mrs. Per- 
kins, delightedly. ‘‘ He’ll be so surprised 
—poor dear boy. I'll do it. Til send 
down this morning for Mr. O'Hara to 
come up here and see how we can make 
the connection and where the trenches 
for the pipes can be laid. Mr. O'Hara is 
the best-known contractor in town, and I 
guess he’s the man we want.” 

And immediately O'Hara was tele- 
phoned for to come up to Mr. Perkins’s, and 
the fair conspirators were not aware of, 
and probably can never realize the impor- 
tance politically of that act. Mr. O'Hara 
refused to come, but it was hinted about 
that Perkins had summoned him, and 
there was great joy among the rank and 
file, and woe among the better elements, 
for O'Hara was a boss, and a boss whose 
power was one of the things Thaddeus 
was trying to break, and the cohorts 
fancied that the apostle of purity had re- 
alized that without O'Hara reform was 
fallen intothe pit. Furthermore,as cities 
of the third class, like Philipseburg, live 
conversationally on rumors and gossip- 
ings, it was not an hour before almost 
all Philipseburg, except Thaddeus Per- 
kins himself and his manager, knew that 
the idol had bowed before the boss's hat, 
and that the boss had returned the grand 
message that he’d see Perkins in the 
Hudson River before he'd go to his 
damned mugwump temple; and in two 
hours they also knew it, for they heard in 
no uncertain terms from the secretary of 
the Municipal Club, a reform organiza- 
tion, which had been instrumental in se- 
curing Perkins’s nomination, who de- 
manded to know in an explicit yes or 
no as to whether any such message had 
been sent. The denial was made, and 
then the lie was given; and many to this 
day wonder exactly where the truth lay. 
At any rate, votes were lost and few 
gained, and many a worthy friend of good 
government lost heart and bemoaned the 
degeneration of the gentleman into the 
politician. 3 

Perkins, worn out, irritated by, if not 
angry at, what he termed the underhand- 
ed lying of the opposition, drove home 
for luncheon, and found his wife and her 
mother in a state of high dudgeon. They 
had been insulted. 

“Tt was frightful the language that 
man used, Thaddeus,” said Mrs. Perkins. 
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‘*He wouldn't have dared do it except 
by telephone,” put in the mother-in-law, 
whose notions were somewhat old - fash- 
ioned. ‘‘I’ve always hated that machine. 
People can lie to you and you can’t look 
‘em in the eye over it, and they can say 
things to your face with absolute oppor- 
tunity.” 

The dear old lady meant impunity, 
but it must be remembered that she was 
excited. 

‘* Well, I think he ought to be chas- 
tised,”’ said Mrs. Perkins. 

‘**Who? What are you talking about?” 
demanded Thaddeus. 

‘That nasty O'Hara man,” said Mrs. 
Perkins. ‘* He said ‘he'd be damned’ 
over the wire.” 

Thaddeus immediately became 
getic. ‘‘He didn’t blackguard you, did 
he?” he demanded. 

‘*Yes, he did,” said Mrs. Perkins, the 
water in her eyes affecting her voice so 
that it became mellifluous instead of 
merely melodious. 

‘* But how?” persisted Perkins. 

‘*Well—we—we—rang him up—it was 
only as a surprise, you know, dear—we 
rang him up—” 

‘*You—you rang up—O’Hara?” cried 
Perkins, aghast. ‘‘ It must have been a 
surprise.” 

‘* Yes, Teddy. We were going to set- 
tle the lamp question; we thought you 
were bothered enough with—well, with 
affairs of state—”’ 

The candidate drew up proudly, but 
immediately became limp again as he re- 
alized the situation. 

‘* And,” Mrs. Perkins continued, ‘‘ we 
thought we'd relieve you of the lamp 
question; and as Mr. O'Hara is a great 
contractor—the most noted in all Phil- 
ipseburg—isn’t he?” 

‘Yes, yes, yes! he is!” said Perkins, 
furiously; ‘* but what of that?” 

‘*Well, that’s why we rang him up,” 
said Mrs. Perkins, with a sigh of relief to 
find that she had selected the right man. 
‘* We wanted Mr.O’Hara to dig the trench 
for the pipes, and lay the pipes—” 

‘*He’s a great pipe-layer!” ejaculated 
Perkins, the professional humorist get- 
ting the better of the would-be statesman 
for a moment. 

** Exactly,” rejoined Mrs. Perkins, sol- 
emnly. ‘‘ We'd heard that, and so we 
asked him to come up.” 

‘* But, my dear,” cried Perkins, the can- 
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didate getting the upper hand again, ‘‘ you 
didn’t tell him you wanted him to put up 
my lamps? I’m not elected yet.” 

The agony of the moment for Perkins 
can be better imagined than portrayed. 

‘*He didn’t give us the chance,” said 
the mother-in-law. ‘‘ He merely swore.” 

Perkins drew a sigh of relief. He un- 
derstood it all now, and in spite of the 
position in which he was placed he was 
glad. ‘‘Jove!” he said to himself, ‘it 
was a narrow escape. Suppose O’Hara 
had come! He’d have enjoyed laying 
pipes for a Mayor’s lamps—two weeks 
before election.” 

And for the first time in weeks Per- 
kins was faintly mirthful. The narrow- 
ness of his escape had made him hyster- 
ical, and he actually emitted a nervous 
laugh. 

‘*That accounts for the rumor,” he said 
to himself, and then his heart grew heavy 
again. ‘‘The rumor is true,and— Oh, 
well, this is what I get for dabbling in 
politics. If I ever get out of this alive, 
I vow by all the gods politics shall know 
me no more.” 

‘Tt was all right—my asking O'Hara, 
Thaddeus?” asked Mrs. Perkins. 

‘Oh yes, certainly, my dear—perfectly 
right. O’Hara is indeed, as you thought, 
the most noted, not to say notorious, con- 
tractor in town, only he’s not laying pipes 
just now. He’s pulling wires.” 

‘* For telephones, I presume?” said the 
old lady, placidly. 

‘“ Well, in a way,” replied Thaddeus. 
‘‘There’s a great deal of vocality about 
O’Hara’s wires. But, Bess,” he added, se- 
riously, ‘‘ just drop the lamps until we 
get ‘em, and confine your telephoning to 
your intimate friends. An Irishman on 
a telephone in political times is apt to be 
a trifle—er—artless in his choice of words. 
If you must talk to one of ’em, remem- 
ber to put in the lightning plug before 
you begin.” 

With which injunction the candidate 
departed to address the Mohawks, an inde- 
pendent political organization in the Sec- 
ond Ward, which was made up of think- 
ing men who never endorsed a candidate 
without knowing why, and rarely before 
three o’clock of the afternoon of election 
day at that, by whom he was received 
with cheers and back-slapping and but- 
ton-holings which convinced him that he 
was the most popular man on earth, 
though on election day—but election day 





has yet to be described. It came, and 
with it there came to Perkins a feeling 
very much like that which the small boy 
experiences on the day before Christmas. 
He has been good for two months, and 
he knows that to-morrow the period of 
probation will be over and he can be as 
bad as he pleases for a little while any- 
how. 

‘** However it turns out, I can tell ’em 
all to go to the devil to-morrow,” chue- 
kled Thaddeus, rubbing his hands glee- 
fully, as if consigning ninety per cent. of 
his fellow-citizens to his Satanic Majesty 
was his devoutest wish. 

‘I don’t think you ought to forget the 
lamps, Thaddeus,” observed the mother- 
in-law at breakfast. ‘‘ Here it is election 
day and you haven't yet decided where 
they shall go. Now I really think—” 

‘* Never mind the lamps, grandma,” re- 
turned Thaddeus. ‘‘ Let’s talk of ballot- 
boxes to-day. To-morfow we can place 
the lamps.” 

‘**Very well, if you say so,” said the old 
lady; ‘‘only I marvel at you latter-day 
boys. In my young days a small matter 
like that would have been settled long 
ago.” 

‘“Well, T'll compromise with you, 
grandma,” said Thaddeus. ‘‘We won't 
wait until to-morrow. I'll decide the 
question to-night—I’m really too busy 
now to think of them.” 

‘*T shall be glad when we don’t have 
to think about ’em,” sighed Mrs. Per- 
kins, pouring out the candidate’s coffee. 
‘‘They’ve really been a care to me. I 
don’t like the idea of putting them on the 
porch, or on the gate-posts either. They’ll 
have to be kept clean, and goodness knows 
I can’t ask the girls to go out in the mid- 
dle of winter to clean them if they are on 
the gate-posts.” 

‘*Mike will clean them,” said Thaddeus. 

Mrs. Perkins sniffed when Mike’s name 
was mentioned. ‘‘I doubt it,” she said. 
‘*He’s been lots of good for two weeks.” 

‘*Mike has been lots of good for two 
weeks,” echoed Thaddeus, with the accent 
on the has. ‘* He’s kept all the hired men 
in line, my dear.” . 

‘I’ve no doubt he’s been of use politi- 
cally, but from a domestic point of view 
he’s been awful. He’s been drunk for the 
last week.” 

** Well, my love,” said the candidate, 
despairingly, ‘‘some member of the fam- 
ily had to do it, and I'd rather it was 
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Mike than you or any of the children. 
Mike’s geniality has shed a radiance about 
me among the hired men of this town 
that fills me with pride.” 

‘*T don’t see, to go back to what I said 
in the very beginning, why we can’t have 
the lamps in-doors,” returned Mrs. Per- 
kins. 

‘*T told you why not, my dear,” said 
Perkins. ‘‘ They are the perquisite of the 
Mayor, but for the benefit of the public, 
because the public pays for them.”’ 

‘*And hasn’t the public, as you call 
it, taken possession of the inside of 
your house ?”’ demanded the mother-in- 
law. ‘‘I found seven gentlemen sitting 
in the white and gold parlor only last 
night, and they hadn’t wiped their feet 
either.” 

‘*“You don’t understand,” faltered the 
standard-bearer. ‘‘That business isn’t 
permanent. To-morrow I'll tell them to 
go round to the back door and ask the 
cook.” 

‘‘Humph!” said the mother-in-law. 
‘‘T’m surprised at you. For a few paltry 
votes you—” 

Just here the front door bell rang, and 
the business of the day beginning stopped 
the conversation, which bade fair to be- 
come unpleasant. 


Night came. The votes were being 
counted, and at six o’clock Perkins was in- 
formed that everything was going his way. 
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**Get your place ready for a brass 
band and a serenade,” his manager tele- 
phoned. 

‘*T sha’n't!” ejaculated the candidate 
to himself—and he was right. He didn’t 
have to. The band did not play in his 
front yard, for at eight o'clock the tide 
that had set in strong for Perkins turned. 
At ten, according to votes that had been 
counted, things were about even, and the 
ladies retired. At twelve, Perkins turned 
out the gas. 

‘*That settles the lamp question, any- 
how,” he whispered to himself as he went 
up Stairs, and then he went into Mrs, Per- 
kins’s room. 

‘* Well, Bess,” he said, ‘‘it’s all over, 
and I’ve made up my mind as to where 
the lamps are to go.” 

“Good!” said the little woman. ‘On 
the gate-posts?” 

‘‘No, dear. In the parlor—the cloi- 
sonné lamps from Tiffany’s.” 

“Why, I thought you said we 
couldn’t—” 

‘Well, we can. Our lamps can go in 
there whether the public likes it or not. 
We are emancipated.” 

‘But I don’t understand,” began Mrs. 
Perkins. 

‘** Oh, it’s simple,” said Thaddeus, with 
a sigh of mingled relief and sadness. 
‘It’s simple enough. The other lamps 
are to be put—er—on Captain Haskins’s 
place.” 


” 


MISS MARIA’S REVIVAL. 
BY SARAH BARNWELL ELLIOTT. 


R ELIGION sat easily in Kingshaven, 
\ but was by no means neglected. The 
old church had been added to more than 
once, until at last it partially covered the 
grave of the first John Tremelstoun, who 
might have been called the founder of the 
town. But it could scarcely be said that 
religious enthusiasm had caused the build- 
ing to be enlarged; it had to grow a little 
in order to accommodate the population, 
which, though it increased only naturally, 
yet did increase, and there being no rival 
house of worship in the place, the old 
church had to be added to. 

In the thirties, however, there was a re- 
vival ; it could be called nothing else,even 
though extremely quiet; for the people 
waked up spiritually, and in a way that 
went against all the teachings of the past, 


against all the training and customs, and 
that amounted almost to a scandal. In- 
deed, the extremely conservative people 
said, in so many words, that it ‘‘was 
scandalous to let a stranger and a Bap- 
tist turn the town topsy-turvy.” Never- 
theless it was done, and many who went 
to scoff remained to pray. The meetings 
were held in the Sunday-school room day 
after day for a week, and at the end of 
that time Kingshaven was a new place, 
and a new Baptist church was projected. 

This awakening was epoch-making,and 
superseded, once for all, the war of 1812 
as the thing to date from: Indeed, the 
war of 1812 was scarcely ever mentioned 
again, and the effects of the revival were 
not only numerous, but apparently ever- 
lasting. Among other things, the mar- 
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riage of one of the youngest and loveliest 
of Kingshaven’s daughters to a missiona- 
ry was thought to be due entirely to the 
arousing visit of the Baptist preacher. 
Not that this marriage followed imme- 
diately on the stranger’s visit; far from 
it; the young woman had scarcely fin- 
ished teething when the revival took 
place; but in a town as conservative as 
Kingshaven even so ephemeral a thing 
as a revival remained new for a long 
time. So this marriage was looked on as 
one of the most decided results of the re- 
vival; because,unless the environment of 
everybody had been spiritually changed, 
no one could possibly have married a 
missionary and have gone to live in 
China. 

When all was done and said, and the 
girl gone, it was found that a great fillip 
had been given to the cause of foreign 
missions, and the religious papers were 
read far more diligently than ever before; 
and when letters began to appear in their 
columns signed by Margaret St. Clair, the 
papers became fashionable, and those per- 
sons who had believed in the revival and 
in Margaret St. Clair’s marriage became 
more important, and assumed an “ I-told- 
you-so” air that was to some people ex- 
tremely irritating. It was thus it affected 
Miss Maria Catheart, one of the aunts of 
the town. She remembered the days when 
the diocesan convention, which was the 
spiritual event of the year, and the races, 
which were the secular event of the year, 
were always arranged to fall together, 
aud were most harmoniously mingled, 
and she had never been brought to say 
that it was even incongruous, much less 
wrong. She had disapproved entirely of 
the revival, and had declared that those 
who had announced themselves as ‘‘ con- 
verted” had cast a slur on their forefa- 
thers. She, for one, required no change 
in her religion; those who were gone had 
been good people, and nobody could ever 
have changed them. 

Meanwhile Miss Maria prayed very 
earnestly for her niece Margaret, and 
wrote to her regularly and lovingly; but 
she did not give to China; for she could 
not divert her charity fund from the chan- 
nels in which it had always flowed, and 
she was not able to give more; for long 
division makes short provision, and if the 
division of the family property for gener- 
ations had not in her case made short 
provision, it had at least made limited 





provision. She was not poor, for she had 
her comfortable house and servants, and 
a regular, if small, income from the fam- 
ily estate; she had her little carriage and 
her fat little horse; she could not have 
less; for in Kingshaven the ladies lived 
in almost Eastern seclusion, and never 
walked—except to afternoon service on 
Sundays, when the overfed horses and 
servants were supposed to need rest. 

It was a pretty sight to see the whole 
town walking across the wide greens and 
down the shady streets to the old church 
in the middle of the churchyard, where 
all their dead lay under the great live- 
oaks and swaying moss. It was not a 
very tidy graveyard, but it was solemn 
and beautiful, and it gave one a reveren- 
tial feeling. Time, and the genuine faith 
and love of those buried there, and of 
those who had buried them, transform- 
ed the place, maybe, and hallowed it. 
People lowered their voices when they 
came inside the high walls, and ceased 
talking altogether by the time they reached 
the church door; and the young men who 
waited for the young women after ser- 
vice—for even in Kingshaven this thing 
was done—waited for them outside the 
big gates. 

It was a pleasant day in May when 
Miss Maria ordered her little carriage, 
and told her maid Kizzie to put her cap 
into a covered basket and her knitting 
into her reticule, and had herself driven 
to see her cousin, old Mrs. George Bul- 
len. To ‘‘spend the morning” was one 
of the habits of Kingshaven, and this was 
what Miss Maria purposed doing. She 
was very fond of her cousin Bullen; and 
then, Miss Sophia having a large corre- 
spondence with the outside world, and 
Miss Phoebe being thoroughly practical 
and interested in everything, Miss Maria 
found a morning spent there a very plea- 
sant thing, and always came away feeling 
herself fully abreast of the times. 

Old Mrs. Bullen sat in her arm-chair; 
Miss Sophia, in her low sewing-chair, was 
reading aloud; and Miss Phoebe, in a 
higher, straighter chair, near a window, 
was making a cap for her mother. 

‘*T see Cousin Maria’s carriage coming 
across the green,” she said, interrupting 
her sister. ‘‘She must havea letter from 
Margaret.” 

‘* Possibly she has heard of this Mr. 
Bowers who has come,” Miss Sophia an- 
swered. 
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‘*T doubt that,” and Miss Phoebe rose. 
‘*Tll go down and meet her.” So she 
did, giving orders on the way for cake 
and wine to be brought up to Mrs. Bul- 
len’s room; then she waited in the wide 
shaded doorway until Miss Maria arrived. 
‘*So glad to see you, Cousin Maria,” she 
said. ‘*‘Mamma is quite well to-day.” 

‘*IT came to hear all the news,” Miss 
Maria answered, as she slowly mounted 
the stairs. ‘‘ Living alone as I do, one 
hears nothing. Ah, Polly, how well you 
are looking!” she went on, as she entered 
Mrs. Bullen’s room. ‘* Your daughters 
take such good care of you.” 

‘* You are looking well yourself, Ma- 
ria,” Mrs. Bullen answered. ‘‘Take off 
your bonnet, my dear, and sit near me 
here out of the wind. What is the news?” 

‘* Asking me for news! Indeed, I come 
here for that very thing. Sophia has 
more letters than anybody in the town, 
and Phoebe is such a grand manager. 
Why, even at the sewing-school her ne- 
groes do better than any others. Heard 
from Cicely yet?” 

‘* Yes; she is to send Dick and the two 
little girls to us very soon. And what do 
you hear from Margaret?” 

‘* Nothing since I was here last; she 
might be dead and buried for weeks be- 
fore we could hear.. I never thought that 
I should live to see one of my family a 
missionary. You need not remonstrate, 
Sophia,” shaking her head; ‘* I shall never 
approve of it—never !” 

** Have you heard of Mr. Bowers?” Miss 
Sophia asked. 

‘* Bowers?”—putting down her knitting 
and looking over the top of her spectacles. 
‘* Who is Bowers?” 

‘* He is staying at Eliza Tremelstoun’s; 
he has just come over from China, and is 
begging through the country for money ; 
he is going to preach to-morrow morning. 
He came yesterday evening on the boat. 
No one expected him; and Cousin James 
happened to be on the Bay, and seeing 
that he was a clergyman, he spoke to him. 
He had brought letters from Cousin Rich- 
ard Denny, so Cousin James took him to 
his house.” 

‘* Of course, if he had letters from Rich- 
ard Denny, he must be a person of some 
distinction,” Mrs. Bullen said. ‘‘ Rich- 
ard is very careful in such matters.” 

‘But a clergyman, mamma,” Miss So- 
phia remonstrated, ‘‘ would have a right 
to hospitality.” 
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‘*Not without proper letters,” and 
Miss Maria reared her head back with 
much dignity. ‘‘ You got that from that 
Baptist man, Sophia. You have never 
been the same since that disagreeable 
time when everything was upset. I 
have never given in to those teachings, 
and I never shall. But for that revival 
—and until that time I had never heard 
of revivals except among negroes—my 
niece Margaret would never have gone 
gallivanting off to China on any such 
wild-goose chase; and I don’t intend to 
encourage this man, for the first thing we 
know we shall have another revival on 
our hands, and I do not approve of such 
things.” 

‘*But you will surely go to church, 
Maria,” Mrs. Bullen said. ‘‘ If it were in 
the week you might stay away, but to 
stay away on Sunday would cause a great 
many remarks—it would be very disagree- 
able.” 

‘*T am anxious to meet him,’ Miss 
Sophia put in, looking out of the window 
with something like longing in her eyes. 
“*T think it must be glorious to go out 
and work—to spend one’s life in elevating 
one’s fellow-creatures, as Margaret is do- 
ing. I—” 

‘*Sophia!” and Miss Maria turned on 
her sharply. ‘* Don’t you, a sensible wo- 
man, get any such nonsense into your 
head. There are plenty of ordinary people 
to go out and save Chinese souls; ladies 
and gentlemen are not meant for such 
work.” 

‘*There is no caste in souls,Cousin Ma- 
ria,’ Miss Sophia answered, laughing; 
‘‘and there is no danger of my ever ac- 
complishing anything. Even if I could 
leave mamma and Pheebe, I have no 
strength.” 

‘* The ‘ Lord’s mercies are ever sure,’ ” 
Miss Maria said, decidedly; ‘‘and even 
your delicate constitution, Sophia, is a 
merey. Polly,” turning to Mrs. Bullen, 
‘**vou should let this make you resigned 
to Sophia's delicacy. Think, if she were 
strong, what might happen!” 

‘*T hope I have never rebelled, Maria,” 
Mrs. Bullen answered, ‘‘ and I hope that 
I should not rebel even if Sophia should 
go away as a missionary—but I think it 
would kill me.” 

**Of course it would kill you,” Miss 
Maria assented,promptly. ‘‘ If I,a maiden 
aunt, was almost killed when Margaret 
went, you, a mother, would die imme- 
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diately—immediately. But I am sorry 
this man has come, and he would never 
have thought of coming to Kingshaven 
but for that revival, and Margaret’s going 
out as a missionary. I wish we could 
have been left in peace; and perhaps the 
Chinese wish so too. I am quite sure 
we should not like any one to come here 
and worry us about a new religion—I am 
sure we should not.” 

Miss Sophia laughed. ‘‘ Cousin Maria, 
we have the truth,” she said. 

‘*That Baptist minister did not think 
so,’ Miss Maria retorted. ‘It is twenty 
years ago now, but I remember it as if it 
had been yesterday how he roared out, 
‘Ye are dead in your sins!’ And I got 
up immediately and left the room; that 
a person no one knew anything about 
should speak to me in that way was in- 
solent. But the Chinese — what worse 
can Margaret say to the Chinese than 
that? Only I hope she has been too well 
brought up to roar as that man roared.” 

‘That may all be so, Maria,” Mrs. Bul- 
len answered, gently, ‘‘ but that revival 
did great good in the town. Think of 
three of our gayest young men being 
turned to the ministry—think of it! That 
was a great blessing.” 

‘You can’t be sure of that, Polly,” 
Miss Maria returned; ‘‘even though they 
are now middle-aged men, you can’t be 
sure it was a blessing until they are dead ; 
and, blessing or not, I did not think it was 
dignified to be converted by a man out- 
side of the Church.” 

‘*But you will go to church to-mor- 
row, Cousin Maria,” Miss Sophia urged. 
‘There can be nothing against Mr. Bow- 
ers; he is a regularly ordained clergy- 
man.” 

‘* Well, if I go to church, it will be be- 
cause it is Sunday, and I always go to 
chureh on Sunday, and not because I am 
the least interested in this man or his 
mission; I have suffered enough in that 
way. I never was more shocked in my 
life than when Margaret told me what she 
intended to do; but in these days peo- 
ple do not seem to realize what is due to 
their birth and position.” 

‘*Won't you have a glass of wine, 
Cousin Maria,’’ Miss Phoebe asked, ‘‘ and 
a bit of cake?” 

‘“ Yes, my dear—thank you. And, So- 
phia, you may right my knitting; I al- 
ways drop stitches when I am excited, 
and I always become excited when I speak 








of missionaries and revivals. There, my 
dear, take it.” 

Sunday morning saw Miss Maria in 
her usual place in church. But there was 
no humility in her bearing; rather a lofty 
toleration and a resigned pity—presum- 
ably for those who had departed, or who 
might now depart, from the ways of their 
forefathers. She went through the ser- 
vice with an air of aloofness, and did not 
sing the hymns; and when the tall, thin 
stranger, with a worn, lined face, got up to 
preach, she turned her head aside to look 
out of the window—to the graves of those 
who had lived and died conservatively. 

‘*Wist ye not that I must be about my 
Father's business?” was the text, and pres- 
ently Miss Maria’s eyes came in from the 
conservative dead and fastened them- 
selves on a tablet to a former rector; a 
little later they moved on as far as the 
chancel railing, then gradually up the 
steps to the figure in the high old pulpit. 
Nobody saw her, for nobody's eyes seemed 
able to wander that day. She had brought 
her usual Sunday offering, which she de- 
posited in the plate, and she spoke very 
little on her way from the church to the 
sarriage, and Miss Sophia smiled to her- 
self as she saw Miss Maria’s preoccupied 
manner. 

It was a very fine sermon, Miss Maria 
thought, as she ate her dinner—a really 
fine sermon; aud a preacher like that 
should not be wasted on Chinese—cer- 
tainly not; but of course Richard Denny 
would not have given him letters unless 
he had been a worthy person—of course 
not. She spoke to Kizzie, the girl who 
waited on table, and told her how thank- 
ful she should be that she was a Christian 
in a Christian land, and not still a poor 
deluded heathen, as her people were in 
Africa. And after dinner she went into 
her cool chamber and walked about with 
her hands behind her, thinking still of 
the sermon and of the blessings of Chris- 
tianity. It might be very disagreeable to 
the Chinese to be disturbed, as she had 
said to Sophia Bullen the day before, but 
still it was good for them; it was a neces- 
sary thing—yes, quite a mecessary thing; 
that man had shown it to be so. And that 
had been an uncommon sermon; the more 
she thought of it, the more impressed she 
was. How blessed to be able to preach 
in such a way, and how blessed to hear 
such preaching; how blest she had been 
in all her life; how comfortable she was, 
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and how good God had been to her; and 
how sure a Ciristian’s hope was! Poor 
heathen! Poor Chinese! How sorry she 
felt for them! 

She extended her walk to the front 
piazza, which was on the shady side of 
the house. How quiet and peaceful it 
all was, and a nice breeze from the water! 
Her lot had fallen in a fair place, and 
all who had gone before had lived in this 
same delightful town, and had died in 
this same sure faith. Up and down she 
walked, with her hands clasped behind 
her, and her face filled with peace; then, 
in a quavering voice that was not at all 
true, she began to sing, ‘‘ How firm a 
foundation.” She sang it all through, 
rendering the last verse with much vigor, 
her voice quivering with excitement; 
then she walked hastily into her room 
and went down on her knees. Fervent- 
ly she prayed, then rose up. Alms and 
prayers went together—of course they did ; 
so, taking a key from a drawer, she opened 
her wardrobe, and inside of that unlocked 
a money-box. There was her supply in 
two neat piles, and she took out five dol- 
lars. Yes, she could give that much; she 
would take it to Sophia Bullen at after- 
noon service, and ask her to put it with 
the fund she was collecting for foreign 
missions. Perhaps she had been wrong 
in her views of missions; but of course 
the revival was another affair entirely, 
and she could never change her views of 
that. But the poor heathen! And again 
she began walking up and down the piazza 
in the pleasant summer weather. Poor 
Chinese, they had a bad climate; and Mar- 
garet had always been so good—not very 
sprightly, though. Perhaps she would 
help the deluded things. Poor child, she 
must be lonely sometimes; but God would 
reward her. Yes, ‘‘ His mercy was ever 
sure.” Once more she lifted up her thin 
old voice, this time beginning, ‘‘ When 
streaming from the eastern skies.” There 
were no passers-by to hear and be amused 
and astonished; and if there had been, 
they would have said, ‘‘Only Miss Maria.” 
So on she sang, wiping her eyes over the 
last verse; for,in spite of all her comforts 
and friends and relatives, she was very 
lonely sometimes. But she finished the 
hymn triumphantly—‘* To see Thy face 
and sing Thy praise,” and at the last 
word she retired to her room and knelt 
down once more. This time her prayers 
were almost audible, and longer than be- 


fore; then the money-box was opened and 
another five dollars was laid aside to be 
sent to Miss Sophia Bullen. Of course 
she could give ten dollars—a small tithe 
from all that God had given her. 

‘**Praise God! praise God!” she said 
aloud, and broke forth into the doxology 
before she reached the piazza. This time 
she sang quite loud and long, beginning 
with ‘There is a fountain filled with 
blood.” How good God was!—how His 
blessings surrounded her on every side! 
And she sang another hymn. How joy- 
ful she felt! She must pray again. She 
prayed aloud—for all her friends and rela- 
tives; forall God’s children—then laid ten 
dollars more on the pile for Miss Sophia 
Bullen. What better could any one do 
than push forward the glorious work of 
converting the world, of bringing all men 
to her state of happiness?’ Think, if every 
one were as happy as she was this beau- 
tiful afternoon! 

‘*Forth in Thy name, O Lord, I go ”— 
she sang at the top of her voice, that rang 
through the still evening air. That was 
what the missionaries did; ay, all good 
people could do it. She was old, past 
sixty, but she could praise and pray and 
give—yes, give of her substance. Pray 
once more; yes, and again she went down 
on her knees, and afterwards laid another 
bill aside for missions. 

‘**Fain would I still for Thee empioy 

Whate’er Thy bounteous grace has given—” 





She stopped abruptly, and looked at the 
pile of bills— 

‘*Good gracious!” she cried, ‘‘ if I don’t 
stop singing and praying, I shall give all 
my money!” and she pulled the bell-rope 
violently ; then, locking up the money-box 
and the enclosing drawer hastily, she 
stood still in the middle of the room, 
holding the key in her hand. 

Presently her maid, Kizzie, appeared. 

“*Is you ring de beli, Miss Ria?’ she 
asked. 

‘* Yes, Kizzie, I rang. Here—I want 
you to take this key and keep it until to- 
morrow; never mind if I ask for it, you 
keep it. Now put out my bonnet and 
mantilla; it must be almost time for 
church.” 

** Kil is you gwine chu’ch, Miss ’Ria?” 
the negro asked as she opened the ward- 
robe doors, which Miss Maria had closed a 
few moments before. ‘‘I been yeddy you 
sing summuch, I t’ink say you is hab 
chu’ch up yer—’e soun’ same liker vival.” 
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Miss Maria started. 

‘* A ‘vevival’!” she cried. ‘‘You are 
foolish, Kizzie—an extremely foolish girl. 
A ‘revival’! She walked up and down 
nervously for a moment, then stopped, 
while the maid took off her cap and put 
it away and brought her bonnet. She 
put it on quickly, then her mantilla and 
gloves. Then Kizzie caught sight of the 
She looked at it a moment. 

‘Is you gwine leff dat money dey, 
Miss Ria?” she asked. 

‘*No, no,” Miss Maria answered, decid- 
edly; ‘‘give it to me; that is to go to the 
heathen, Kizzie,” and Miss Maria folded 
the bills together and slipped them into 
her prayert-book, that went into her silk 
reticule. ‘‘The poor heathen. I am go- 
ing to take it to Miss Sophia to send off; 
it is to pay the preachers to preach to 
them, Kizzie.” 

‘Yes, m’am; is dat what you been 
singin’ ‘bout, Miss ’Ria, gittin’ yo’ sperret 
up to gie dat money? Dat’s de way, Miss 
"Ria; singin’ Il sho git de sperret up; w’en 
we niggers gits to singin’ en shoutin’, we 


money. 
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ent know what we do, but I ent t’ink say 
white people do dat.” 

Miss Maria hurried away, Kizzie’s 
words ringing in her ears. A revival! 
What nonsense! Miss Sophia Bullen 
was trying on her spotted lace veil, that 
fell full over her face, when Miss Maria 
appeared. 

‘*I stopped to give you this money, 
Sophia,” she said, ‘* for missions.” 

‘** Oh, cousin!” Miss Sophia cried, ‘‘ can 
you give as much as this?” holding the 
bills a little away from her. ‘‘Is it not 
too much?” 

‘*T don’t know, Sophia,” Miss Maria 
answered, almost indignantly, while a lit- 
tle color crept up her face; ‘‘but I do 
know this, that I sang and prayed until I 
had to lock my money-box and give Kizzie 
the key to keep for me. It was a most 
ridiculous proceeding ; but that is the 
money, the result, and I hope it will help 
your cause.” 

Miss Sophia smiled. 

‘*A little private revival, cousin!” she 
said, and kissed the old lady gently. 


THE “ COLUMBIA.” 


BY PROFESSOR SIMON NEWCOMB. 


rYVHE Boston Cunard liner on which I 
| had engaged passage had broken her 
screw in mid-ocean, and making for the 
Azores, was not heard from up to her ap- 
pointed day of sailing. As all the other 
mail-steamers, both from Boston and New 
York. were crowded, the agent offered to 
give such of his passengers as could not 
wait a passage on the Columbia, a ship 
reported to be seaworthy, and nearly as 
fast as the regular mail-steamers of that 
time. This sudden change had a depress- 
ing effect on my spirits. While driving 
to the wharf in East Boston my thoughts 
wandered back more than twenty years 
to the scene on the pier of the Collins 
line when the Pacific cast off her moor- 
ings for the last time and glided into the 
stream. I had gone to see a friend off, 
and as I looked at the waving handker- 
chiefs, and heard the sounds of scores of 
merry voices, I little thought this was 
the last the world would ever know of 
the ship or her passengers. We are start- 
ing to-day as they did then; who knows 
but that their fate will be ours? 

But once on the deck of the ship all 
gloom vanished. Our party, though not 


large, was a lively one. We had on 
board a French opera troupe, not of the 
first class, which had been performing in 
Canada. At first the passage was un- 
commonly rough for the summer season, 
and the French singers, the female ones 
at least, were not good sailors. Few of 
them came to table, and the male mem- 
bers, though lively enough, were not at- 
tractive. 

The seventh day was one of perfect 
calm, but of dense fog, so that the whistle 
offended our ears at the regulation inter- 
val of two minutes all day. On the 
morning of the ninth day we found the 
sun shining above what seemed to be a 
low bank of white clouds on the horizon. 
To the landsman’s eye everything pre- 
dicted a beautiful day. The sea was so 
smooth that the entire troupe of singers 
took their places at the breakfast table. 
I had the place of honor at the captain’s 
right. Searcely had the breakfast begun 
when the whistle once more uttered its 
unearthly shriek. We looked up with 
some surprise, but the captain remarked, 
“Only a bank of fog, which will clear 
off before noon.” So the breakfast went 
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on with more merriment, mostly in 
French, and more clashing of knives and 
forks than we had enjoyed at any pre- 
ceding meal. ; 

There was one little mishap during 
breakfast. A clumsy waiter, with as 
many dishes as he could well carry, 
caught his foot in the carpet, fell flat, 
and so deluged one of the ladies’ feet 
with coffee that she had to go to her 
state-room to put on a dry pair of stock- 
ings. 

The English-speaking passengers sat 
on each side of the captain. The conver- 
sation turned on Irish bulls and blun- 
ders. The captain said that a friend of 
his, a solicitor in Dublin, had described 
what he thought was the funniest Irish 
blunder he ever heard of. 

‘A middle-aged, buxom woman 
walked into the office of my friend,” said 
the captain, ‘‘ and said she wanted to enter 
suit for divorce. 

‘**On what grounds?’ replied the soli- 
citor. 

‘** Mee husband does not support me 
properly. He spends most of his wages 
in drink, and I have to work for my 
own living.’ 

‘**That is bad,’ said the solicitor, ‘ but 
it is not, under Irish law, a sufficient 
ground for a divorce.’ 

‘** But that’s not all,’ said the woman, 
after some hesitation; ‘ he’s cruel to me.’ 

““*Tn what way? 

‘** When he’s drunk he beats me.’ 

‘** That might be a sufficient cause in 
some other country, but it is not suffi- 
cient here,’ said the solicitor. ‘I cannot 
undertake your suit.’ 

‘*The woman turned away disconsolats, 
but hesitated. She turned around slight- 
ly, her head down, as if in deep thought. 

‘** Well,’ said the solicitor, ‘have you 
anything else to say? 

‘** Ves, sir, I have. Mee husband—’” 

As the captain began the last sentence 
he took a piece of steak on his fork and 
was raising it to his mouth. As he did 
so his attention was arrested by a sudden 
clatter of feet on the deck above, while 
the shadows of men rapidly passing to 
and fro in great excitement flitted over 
the skylight. Still holding his fork mid- 
way, he turned his head and listened in 
wrapt attention. Then I noticed what 


looked like a shadow over the port-holes 
on the opposite side of the saloon, which 
grew darker every moment. 


I was much 
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alarmed, but did not wish to say or do 
anything that would frighten the other 
passengers. So I quietly but rapidly left 
my seat and stepped into my state-room, 
which opened directly into the saloon, 
threw on a long ulster, and ran back past 
the tables toward the gangway. At that 
moment came a shock which nearly 
threw me off my feet. Then I felt the 
ship swing around as if she had been a 
little boat in the hands of a fisherman. 
The motion was accompanied with a 
rumbling sound like that which precedes 
an earthquake, and by a snapping resem- 
bling the discharge of pistols, but which 
my ear recognized as really caused by 
the cracking of rivets. What I seemed 
to remember of the scene in the saloon 
at this moment must, I take it, be a pro- 
duct of my fancy, caused by the mortal 
terror with which I was struck. It seemed 
to me the captain was still sitting im- 
movable, and holding his fork between 
his plate and his lips, while the passen- 
gers at the table were all frozen with ter- 
ror, unable to move or speak. Under 
such circumstances men rush to the deck, 
while women generally faint or shriek. 
Certainly a French opera troupe would 
be the last set of women to keep quiet. 
But I neither saw a motion nor heard a 
sound. As I ran by I seized a bottle of 
wine which I had ordered for dinner the 
night before, but had not drunk. When 
I reached the gangway the ship had 
nearly righted again, so that I had little 
difficulty in making my way up stairs, 
and to the captain’s bridge. 

During the voyage I had frequently 
noticed what at that time was a new con- 
trivance, a life-raft on top of the deck- 
houses, between the bridge and the smoke- 
stack. Its apparent purpose was to float 
in case the ship should go down; but it 
was tied to the deck by so many plies 
of stout cord that I felt sure it would go 
down with the ship unless the cords were 
cut. I knew that in case of shipwreck 
rescue by the boats was both dangerous 
and difficult, owing to the crowding of 
the passengers; and I had reached the 
conclusion that in such an emergency I 
should prefer the raft to the boat, pro- 
vided it could be cut loose from the ship. 
In the present case the raft became of 
prime importance, because there was not 
time to cast off a single boat. 

While running up the steps to the raft 
I had a momentary glance at the scene. 
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Another ship seemed to be seizing ours, 
like a prize-figliter grasping his opponent, 
and making every effort to capsize and 
sink it. On both decks I saw excited 
men pulling at ropes and trying to loosen 
boats, while officers were in the act of 
shouting their orders. Yet, so far as I 
recall the scene, | was not conscious of a 
motion nor a sound; what I was looking 
at seemed to be a tableau of wax-work. 
As I mounted the steps there was another 
lurch, which would have thrown me to 
the deck had I not seized the steps with 
both arms. This was followed by a few 
seconds of rest, during which I made my 
way upon the raft, drew a large pocket- 
knife which I was carrying on the voy- 
age, and convulsively cut one or two plies 
in each.of the four cords which held the 
raftdown. There was not time to do any- 
thing more, for I felt the raft careen over 
so that I was about to slide from it. It 
was composed of eight or ten metallic 
tubes, each about twelve feet long, fast- 
ened side by side like so many immense 
organ-pipes, with strong pieces of scant- 
ling across the bottom, held by cross- 
pieces of planks across the top. Between 
the planks, as well as between the tubes, 
were spaces several inches wide. I thrust 
my knife into my overcoat pocket with- 
out even waiting to close it, put my arms 
between two of the planks, and convul- 
sively grasped the tube just in time to 
avoid sliding from the raft. I well knew 
that the suction of the ship as she sank 
would carry every ordinary floating thing 
down with her, except, possibly, the raft. 
Even if this were carried down it would 
be sure to rise again, so that the safest 
thing I could do was to hold on to it, 
whether it floated or sank. Lying close 
down on my face, I could see nothing 
but the chinks below. The raft careened 
more and more, so that I seemed to hold 
only by my arms. Then I felt my feet 
and legs under water, which had, how- 
ever, scarcely touched them when the 
raft began to get level once more. Then 
there was such a splashing of water that 
I seareely knew whether I was above or 
below the surface; but in a moment the 
raft became quite level, and I found my 
hands, which were still grasping the pipe, 
under water. Then everything became 
still,and my head remained above water. 
Raising my head and looking around, 
the water seemed quite smooth, except a 
small irregular ripple, like that which we 


see in a shallow tidal current, and a mul- 
titude of little whirlpools, which emitted 
a gurgling sound that to my fancy was 
a sort of death-rattle. They continued 
only a few moments. Then I began to 
hear the familiar sound of waves, wishy- 
washy-wish, between the tubes of the raft, 
repeated over and over in regular ca- 
dence, just as I had frequently heard them 
when floating lazily in a dory off Cape 
Ann. 

I hardly know whether I should call 
this effect soothing or horrible. Had the 
ocean remained perfectly smooth for a 
few minutes, as if aghast at the catas- 
trophe it had caused, or if it had raged 
against me with frightful billows, as not 
yet over its wrath, either proceeding 
would have seemed appropriate to the 
occasion. But to commence this quiet, 
gentle wishy-wash, just as if nothing 
had happened, soothing though it was, 
seemed fearfully unnatural. 

I tried to collect my thoughts. It is 
said thaf when a bullet is fired from a 
good rifle at a pane of glass it will make 
a round smooth hole, without even crack- 
ing the pane. So it was with my thoughts 
at this moment. The suddenness of the 
catastrophe was such that, though I was 
from the first moment filled with un- 
speakable terror, the undercurrent of 
thought remained undisturbed. The clat- 
ter of the dishes on the breakfast table, 
the clash of knives and forks, and the 
merry laughter of the singing-girls still 
sounded in my ears. I recalled the mis- 
step of the clumsy waiter, and wondered 
whether the lady had yet succeeded in 
getting on a dry pair of stockings. I 
still saw the captain at the head of the 
table, with his fork half-way between the 
plate and his lips, and heard*him tell his 
story. I could not get rid of the idea 
that he was still going on with it a few 
feet below the surface, and that all ex- 
cept myself were enjoying it. Even to- 
day my conviction that the Columbia is 
a wreck at the bottom of the ocean rests 
only on a course of reasoning, like the 
conclusion of a geometrical demonstra- 
tion. As I cannot help’ thinking of her, 
the captain is still sitting there telling 
his story, and all the passengers except 
myself are listening. 

I think several minutes must have 
elapsed before I could realize the situa- 
tion and consider what was to be done. 
Then I looked around to see if the other 
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ship were not lying by waiting to rescue 
us; but she had disappeared in the fog. 
Only two objects could be seen—one was 
a bunch of straw which had floated from 
a beer barrel, the other, about fifty yards 
away, was the head of a woman, her long 
dishevelled hair rising and falling on the 
wave. I still could not quite get rid of 
the idea that nature was playing some 
trick upon me, and that I might as well 
wait and see what it was. Yet it would 
do no harm to try to save that woman, 
and if the situation was a reality, it must 
be done. She must be floating by the 
aid of a life-preserver, and her face be- 
ing above water there was no immediate 
danger of her perishing, unless she was 
already drowned through being carried 
down with theship. But how get at her? 
This question led to my studying the raft 
more carefully. I now noticed for the 
first time a pair of oars lashed to one 
side, and a little mast, with a sail wrapped 
around it, and a boat-hook lashed to the 
other side. There was also a rowlock on 
each side of the raft; but the breadth of 
the craft was such that it was hardly 
possible for one person to use both oars 
at the same time. I could not untie the 
ropes which bound the oars, so I-cut them 
with my knife, and rowed as best I could 
toward the woman. I tried first the plan 
of using the two oars alternately, but 
seemed to make no progress. Then, by 
spreading my arms almost to their full 
length, I managed to use both oars at the 
same time, and thus got alongside of her. 

I looked anxiously to see if she would 
grasp at the raft. But she did not. For 
the moment I was more terrified by the 
thought that she might be dead than I 
was by the fate of the whole crowd of 
my fellow - passengers, whom I fancied 
to be still listening to the captain’s story. 
I went to the side of the raft, grasped her 
by the arms, and slowly raised her up. 
It was a serious strain on my nerves, for 
the combined weight on one side of the 
raft nearly drew my feet under water. 
But I at length got her on board. 

Being professor of chemistry and phys- 
iology in a medical school, my training 
served me a good purpose. I saw that 
she still breathed slightly, and a touch 
of her eyelids showed that she was not 
wholly unconscious, though unable to 
speak. I hastily removed her wet cloth- 
ing and wrapped her in my ulster, which, 
singular as it may appear, was still 
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almost dry except around the bottom. 
Then I flexed her body and chest in the 
most approved way, so as to assist breath- 
ing and promote circulation. Success 
was soon attained. She began to ery 
and lament in a language that I did not 
understand. That a French singing-girl 
should lament in any other than her own 
language could arise only from its not 
being her native tongue. So I spoke to 
her in English: 

‘**Do not ery; I will help you and save 
you if I can.” 

She shook her head to show that she 
did not understand. I have a very good 
mastery of French, so I then tried her in 
that language. She answered me in the 
same tongue, so I concluded that she was 
perhaps some Russian member of the 
troupe who had learned French without 
its being her native language. Again 
she began to weep, now exclaiming in 
French : 

‘*Oh, where is madame? Where is 
Maude? They are lost! We are lost!” 

There was no use in telling her the 
truth, for she must already know it too 
well. I wiped her face with my hand- 
kerchief. 

**Do not cry; I will do all I can for 
you. I have a wife and daughter at 
home, and I will do for you exactly as if 
you were my only daughter. I am a 
physician, so you’ may now imagine that 
you have both a father and a physician 
taking the best care of you that they can. 
In addition to all the dangers you have 
to run is that of pneumonia, owing to 
the chill you have suffered. So keep 
. yourself warmly wrapped up in this over- 
coat, and let me rub your chest and back.” 

When she got calmed down I inquired 
her name. 

**T am the Princess Clotilde of Rou- 
mania,” 

‘*T do not mean your stage name as an 
actress; I mean your real name.” 

She looked up with indignation at the 
insult. 

‘* But, monsieur, I am no actress. Iam 
the daughter of Charles de Hohenzollern, 
King of Roumania.” 

Of course the poor girl was crazed by 
the mental shock she had undergone, and 
could not distinguish her two personali- 
ties. But I thought it best to humor her 
delusion. 

‘*T did not know we had a princess on 


board the Columbia. If I had, I would 
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have tried to show you some attention 
during the bad weather.” 

‘*On board the Columbia? I do not 
understand you, monsieur.” 

‘*T mean the ship on which we were 
passengers. You know she was called 
the Columbia.” 

‘*Pardon, monsieur, they called our 
ship the Viking.” 

Then the truth dawned upon me, and I 
felt how stupid I was not to have seen 
it before. She was a passenger on the 
other ship, which must, therefore, have 
gone down with ours, leaving us the only 
survivors of the catastrophe. All hope 
that the Viking might still be lying in 
the neighborhood, waiting to rescue us 
when the fogs cleared off, vanished. I 
felt a weight in my breast so heavy that 
for some time I could hardly speak. 

I tried to relieve myself by questioning 
the princess as to how she, living in the 
East, happened to be on a Norwegian 
ship. Her story was very simple. She 
and her mother, with her suite, had been 
travelling in Norway for her health. Not 
being improved, her physician decided 
that she should take a sea- voyage to a 
milder climate. On making inquiries 
they learned that a Norwegian steamship 
was soon to sail from Christiania for the 
Azores. So the princess embarked with 
her suite, including her physician, a lady- 
in-waiting, and a maid. * It was the morn- 
ing of the fourth day out, and the fine 
weather had tempted her on deck, where 
she sat alone, sipping her morning coffee, 
at the time of the catastrophe. All she 
could remember was a fearful shock, and 
then the captain tying a life-preserver 
around her, while giving orders about 
lowering the life-boats. She saw nothing 
of her companions; knew nothing more 
until she found herself on the raft. 

‘*T shall be proud indeed if I can re- 
store you to your parents. The first 
point to be attended to is warmth. So let 
us wring out the wet clothes, to get as 
much salt water as possible out of them, 
and then let them dry before you put 
them on. Meanwhile keep well wrapped 
up in the overcoat.” 

It was evident enough from her lack 
of success in clothes- wringing that she 
had never done duty as a washer-woman. 
Yet the occupation was a great relief to 
our spirits. It was necessary to wring 
out every drop of salt water we could, 
because all the salt left in the dry clothes 


would operate as an absorbent of moisture 
from the wet air. I had intended to 
spread the garments out on the raft to 
dry, but it was evident that if we took 
this course as much water would splash 
upon them from between the crevices of 
the raft as would evaporate. So I cut 
loose the little mast with which, as I have 
said, the raft was provided, and tied the 
garments as loosely as possible to that 
with the pieces of twine that still adhered 
to the raft. They dried so slowly that it 
was noon before she could put them on 
and return me my much-needed coat. 
She complained of being cold, which was 
quite natural, considering the dampness 
of her clothing. 

‘**T have a bottle of wine. Let us have 
some. Where is the wine? I have not 
seen it since I threw myself down on the 
raft and grasped the big tube. Gone, 
gone to the bottom of the ocean!” There 
we were on the wide ocean, without a 
morsel of food or a drop of water. How 
could they fit up a raft and not tie even 
a keg of water to it? I looked madly 
into the sky above, at the horizon around, 
at the water beneath. Can nothing be 
found? Sea-water? To drink that only 
increases the thirsty rage. Is there no- 
thing else? A ray of light seemed to 
shine around me as I reflected that there 
were rain in the heaven and fish in the 
ocean. I thought of my loved ones at 
home, and determined to lose no time. 
Rain we must wait for, but the fish 
must be sought without delay. Every 
hour’s delay is two hours lost, for with 
want of food we shall grow weaker and 
weaker. But how catch a fish with no 
appliances whatever? I thought of the 
boat-hook. Perhaps if a large fish came 
around the raft I might be able to kill it 
with that implement. But so completely 
was everything swallowed that there was 
nothing to attract even a fish. As hours 
wore on we looked anxiously, despairing- 
ly into the water. Never did time go by 
so slowly. Minutes seemed days and 
hours ages. We scarcely spoke. The 
ceaseless gurgling of the sea between the 
little timbers of our raft was the only 
sound. But that little sound soon be- 
came soothing and musical. It did not 
help time fly, but it did make the situa- 
tion less horrible. 

I have no idea what time it was, but 
night had not approached, though weeks 
seemed to have elapsed, when I saw a 
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school of small fish swimming under the 
raft. Then I remembered that when as 
a boy I used to go in swimming, the little 
minnows and trout, who would fly away 
from one on land, would crowd around 
me and nibble harmlessly at my flesh 
while in the water. Perhaps if I got 
into the water these little fishes would do 
the same thing. But I felt to do so in 
this chilly atmosphere was not only dan- 
gerous, but would make draughts upon 
the heating power of the system which 
would greatly diminish the period of pos- 
sible endurance. In fact, my knowledge 
of physiological principles showed me a 
serious dilemma. With a little water to 
drink, one remaining perfectly at rest, 
without bodily or mental excitement, 
might hold out from one to two weeks; 
but every form of activity would increase 
the waste of the system. Even the cold, 
though not such as to cause serious dis- 
comfort, could be counteracted only by a 
more rapid consumption of the proteids 
in the blood. Thus, though we tried to 
catch fish, exhaustion would more rapid- 
ly approach if we were not successful. 
Then I thought that perhaps a handker- 
chief might attract a fish as well as a hu- 
man body. Todo this effectually it must 
be spread out under the water. There 
was nothing on the raft or in my pockets 
to serve as a sinker but my knife, and this 
it would be folly to risk. So I removed 
my coat, rolled my shirt sleeves up to 
the armpits, and lay down on the raft, 
with my head projecting off, and my face 
almost in contact with the water. As I 
did so the sense of close contact with the 
fathomless ocean was so overpowering 
that I shuddered in dismay. Never be- 
fore did I so feel its immensity: 


“A rising world of waters dark and deep.” 


By rising and shutting my eyes as my 
face approached the water, I screwed up 
courage enough to put my hands down 
to arm’s-length below the surface, though 
before doing this I had to ask my com- 
panion to hold my feet lest I should slip 
off. Still I recoiled from every splash 
of water upon my face. At length I 
got the handkerchief below the surface, 
but by this time the fish had entirely 
disappeared. There was nothing to do 
but to give up for the moment and make 
another trial when the school returned. 

In such circumstances nothing makes 
such a draught on the patience as complete 
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idleness. Although the attempt had, for 
the moment, ended in nothing, it helped 
to alleviate the horror of the situation. 
Soon there was another school of fish. 
When I saw them crowding around the 
handkerchief, and nibbling at it, just as 
they used to at a boy’s feet in the water, 
the revulsion was so strong that I almost 
felt that we were saved. 

But I could not catch one when I got 
hold of it. It slipped through my fingers 
like those frictionless bodies that a math- 
ematical student reads about in mechan- 
ics. But I at length managed to seize 
one by the gills. My fingers slipping in 
between the gill and the shoulder, I land- 
ed it without difficulty. 

Here was hope, but how retain it? If 
I once lay it on the raft, it will be back 
in the water in an instant; I dare not 
even hand it to the princess, lest it slip 
in passing from one hand to the other. 
I was in constant fear that it would 
wriggle out of my hand, but succeeded 
in holding on to it until it was dead. 
Even then how use it for food? The fog 
had cleared away; the sun was shining 
between the clouds. In a few days the 
fish might dry and be somewhat digesti- 
ble. If, as we are told, arctic explorers 
chewed the leather of their boots and 
found nutriment, surely we could find 
some sort of nutriment in any sort of 
dried fish. A thought struck me, bring- 
ing forth hope, but so mingled with fear 
that I trembled with fright. With a 
burning- glass the rays of the sun will 
cook a fish. I had brought along on the 
voyage a reading-glass, which I common- 
ly kept in my valise, but sometimes when 
using it on deck put it in my overcoat 
pocket. Possibly it might be there now. 
I convulsively thrust my hand into the 
pocket, and there it was. Hurrah! Fo- 
cussed on any spot of the skin of the fish, 
the latter soon began to smoke. We 
were not yet so hungry that the fish was 
palatable, even when cooked in this sci- 
entific way, so it went into the pocket of 
my overcoat to serve for next morning’s 
breakfast. 

I caught only one more that day. A 
little reflection made it clear that one 
little fish a day for each of us would not 
make good the waste arising from the 
exertion of catching, so really it was 
doubtful whether we were any better off 
than before. And yet such is human na- 
ture that even this temporary ray of hope 
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was grateful, by making more gradual 
the lapse into despair. 

The longest day has an end, and at 
length the sun went down. I cannot 
even attempt to paint the gloom of the 
evening. Thirst began to be felt more 
clamorous than hunger. As Providence 
would have it, the clouds thickened just 
after sunset, and a heavy shower was 
seen approaching. But how catch the 
water? No pocket could hold that. I 
looked madly around, and soon seized 
upon the only possible device. I un- 
wrapped the little sail and spread it out 
to catch the rain. It would probably 
leak nearly as fast as caught, but yet 
could be made to serve as a sort of fun- 
nel. I told my companion to lie on her 
back and see what I would do. I held 
the sail spread out as widely as possible, 
and told her to take the middle of one 
edge into her mouth. Then I made a 
fold there in the shape of a little groove, 
down which most of the water that gath- 
ered might run directly into her mouth. 
The experiment was a brilliant success. 
Soon she said she could drink no more. 
‘‘Now do the same for me,” I said. I 
was so long in teaching her how to hold 
the sail that I feared the shower might 
be over before the experiment was suc- 
cessful, but it was not. One of the two 
problems was solved; we shall not suffer 
the pangs of thirst if heaven only send 
us showers. 

I spread out the wet sail; we lay down 
upon it and wrapped ourselves in it. 
Whether I slept a moment I cannot say. 
It seemed to me that I was listening for 
an age to the sound of the waves as they 
gurgled in rhythmic cadence through the 
crevices of the raft. 

In the forenoon of the second day sev- 
eral schools of little fish appeared, so that 
I caught three or four. But the sun did 
not shine long enough to cook one. On 
the other hand, a little shower of rain an- 
swered the purpose of slaking our thirst. 

Of course during the day we were con- 
stantly and anxiously looking for a sail 
or a bank of smoke. It was about the 
middle of the afternoon when a sail ap- 
peared on the horizon; in what direction 
I could not tell. The gleam of hope was 
simply painful, for the chances that the 
ship would pass near enough to sight us 
seemed slight. But she must be coming 
nearer, else she would not have come in 
sight at all. In an hour the sail was 


evidently larger, but the ship was still (in 
nautical language) hull down. I hardly 
dared to look, and yet I could not help 
looking, anxiously, longingly. Another 
hour and the sail was no nearer. An- 
other, and it became more and more evi- 
dent that the ship was going by. As the 
conviction that we had nothing to hope 
for hardened into a dead certainty, a feel- 
ing seized me, one feature of which I al- 
most fear to describe. But I must con- 
tinue to take the reader into my entire 
confidence, without respect to the ques- 
tion whether what I tell him shall lead 
him to think good or evil of me. When 
it became certain that the sail was disap- 
pearing, never to return, the despair which 
seized me was neutralized by an indefin- 
able pleasure, half mental, half physical. 
Perhaps I ought to say neither mental 
nor physical, but something between the 
two which defies description. I should 
call it a providential compensation for 
despair, had it not been accompanied by 
a sentiment so diabolical that even now I 
recall it with a shudder. We have all as 
children read with wonder how the sail- 
ors, and sometimes even the passengers, 
on a sinking ship are changed into fiends 
at the supreme moment when we should 
expect them to be intent only on fitting 
themselves to meet their Maker. But I 
now had an actual experience of the kind, 
in thought at least. I went quite uncon- 
sciously through a rapid course of rea- 
soning, which, if put in logical forms 
and expressed in words, would take this 
shocking form. A hundred years ago we 
would have said that this was what the 
devil whispered in my ear: 

“You are out of the world forever. 
The commandments ordained by God, the 
laws enacted by men, and the rules of 
conduct laid down by the instincts of 
civilization are all intended for the gov- 
ernment and benefit of men in society. 
But you are now in a sphere where these 
commandments and laws have no force. 
You are completely outside the pale of 
humanity, never to return to it. Nothing 
that you can do will have the slightest in- 
fluence for good or evil on the rest of the 
human race. For the first and only time 
in your life you are in a position where 
there are no commandments, and no law 
except the will of the strongest. Of the 
two who fill this sphere, you are the strong- 
er. You have a perfect right to do what 
you please with that fragile being by your 
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side; you have a perfect right to kill her, 
mutilate her, torture her. Nothing you 
ean do to her will either benefit or harm 
the rest of mankind through all eternity. 
Then make use of a liberty which you 
have never before enjoyed. Kill her. 
You do not want to lose her company? 
Then mutilate her as cruelly as you can. 
Regard for your wife and children? You 
have neither wife nor children. Your 
wife that was is a widow, and your chil- 
dren which were are orphans. Now and 
ever hereafter you have no more to do 
with them than a dead man has. So en- 
joy the liberty. Exercise it. Do every- 
thing that the laws and commandments 
say that men in society ought not to do. 
Look at that poor girl. She is a woman, 
young, beautiful, lovely, innocent. The 
commandments and all the laws and in- 
stincts of mankind have, up to the pres- 
ent hour, made you recoil from the idea 
of inflicting pain and mutilation on a 
young, lovely, innocent woman. So now 
avail yourself of your sweet liberty, and 
do it. You bear no malice toward her; 
you have the tenderest feelings toward 
her. All the more reason for being as 
cruel as you can. It is your last chance 
through all eternity. Never again will 
you have the liberty now freely granted 
you. Then seize the golden opportunity.” 

This train of thought naturally led to 
the suggestion that I could so use my 
power as to keep myself alive for a month 
on the raft. Before that time help would 
be sure to come, or I would be thrown 
ashore on the coast of Norway, whither 
we were being carried by the Gulf Stream. 
And yet the idea of saving my own life 
at the expense of hers was so revolting 
that I could not for one moment enter- 
tain it. I felt mean that even the thought 
had occurred to me. Go back to my wife, 
go back to my children, and have them 
receive as husband and father a man who 
had done such a thing as that? Far bet- 
ter die at once than ask them to accept 
a dishonor. Thus my feelings turned on 
the question whether I was to return to 
the world. Acts which, when I thought 
of myself as a possible future member of 
society, were revolting, were sweet to 
think of when I was to be out of the 
world forever. 

My thoughts were arrested by a look of 
concern on the face of my companion. 

‘“You frighten me. You look as if you 
were a lion, and wanted to devour me.” 
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I reflected a moment. Why not com- 
pound with Satan by simply frightening 
her? 

‘*T was thinking,” I replied, ‘‘ how nice 
it would be just to take my knife and go 
up to you and ’’—but it became quite clear 
that if I uttered the words in my mouth 
she would think I had gone mad and jump 
overboard, so I had to finish the sentence 
the best way I could—** to take my knife 
and kill a lion, so that we should eat him 
instead of bis eating us.” 

It was an awkward turn, but it served 
the purpose. In a few minutes I had re- 
covered from the spell. 

My memory of what transpired during 
the next three or four days is somewhat 
confused. My impression is that passing 
showers were frequent enough to prevent 
our suffering much from thirst, but that 
after the second day no fish could be 
found. I began to suspect that the men- 
tal excitement of looking around for a 
passing vessel on the horizon and searech- 
ing for fish in the water was rapidly using 
up what little vital force was left, and that 
the chances of ultimate rescue might be 
improved by a quiet resignation to fate. 
This conclusion became a certainty on the 
afternoon of what, I think, was the fifth 
day, when a little incident showed me 
that my mind was beginning to wander. 

I was talking with my companion about 
her mother, the Queen. 

“Tf the tales my nurse used to tell me 
were true,” she said, ‘‘ she was not exact- 
ly my mother. I had no real mother but 
fairies.” 

‘** What was the story?” 

‘*A short distance west of our city of 
Bucharest there is a high mountain, which 
adventurous youths sometimes ascend. 
On the farther side is a precipice, render- 
ing access in that direction impossible. 
The story used to go in my childhood that 
in this precipice there was a grotto, in- 
habited by fairies, who would hold com- 
munication with no human being except 
members of the royal family. My mo- 
ther had given birth to five sons, but no 
daughter. She made the ascent of the 
mountain, mounted on a mule, to ask the 
fairies that she might be given the daugh- 
ter she so much desired. They answered 
that if she would watch for the first ap- 
pearance of a beautiful red cloud at sun- 
set on the top of the mountain, she might 
at least hope. The mountain was so high 
that clouds frequently formed on it, and 
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during the summer the rays of the setting 
sun tinged both air and clouds with beau- 
tiful red and purple hues. The first even- 
ing when such a cloud formed, the fairies 
gathered it in their hands, and, working 
all night, made a little baby, all but the 
eyes, which could not be made out of any- 
thing so dark as a cloud. But, as sun- 
rise approached, the fairy queen carried 
the eyeless baby tothe rock which crowned 
the summit, seated herself upon it, raised 
her hand, caught the first rays of the sun, 
and twirled them into eyes between her 
fingers. Then she reached up to the sky, 
which almost touched the rock, and took 
blue enough to color them. She put them 
carefully into baby’s head, who at once 
began to laugh and crow. My mother 
again rode to the mountain-top, and we 
enraptured with the gift. 

‘* After telling me this the nurse would 
add, ‘ They named the baby Clotilde, and 
now you know who Clotilde is, and how 
good a little girl she ought to be.’” 

One who has not served in actual war- 
fare, as I did during the civil war, cannot 
conceive how callous to danger one be- 
comes after repeated exposure to it. It 
was so with us now. I actually so en- 
joyed the story as to forget our situation 
for the moment, and the princess seemed 
to be carried back to her childhood days. 

‘*A very pretty fairy tale,” I remarked. 

Then my elation ended, and an impres- 
sion came over me so fanciful that I can 
describe it only in fanciful language. A 
great dark omen seemed to settle around 
and over us, and to whisper into my brain 
without making any use of my ears: 

‘‘That is no fairytale. It is the awful, 
frightful truth.” 

I was seized with the notion that she 
was Only a phantom and might vanish at 
any moment. I felt toward her as tow- 
ard a daughter. I was carried back to 
the hour when I leaned over the couch 
of a dying child, and implored, vainly 
implored, my first-born not to leave me. 

‘* You will not leave me?” 

‘*T do not understand.” 

‘‘T mean, you will not go away and 
leave me all alone on this raft?” 

She looked at me in alarm. ‘‘ What 
can monsieur mean? How could I go 
away and leave him, when we are here 
in the middle of the ocean?” 

‘*T feared that, as you are made out of 
a cloud, you might dissolve away like a 
cloud, and I should never see you again.” 


‘*Do you think I could do it? Let me 
try.” 

This was said in a spirit of jest which 
seemed hardly possible under the circum- 
stances. 

‘*Oh, do not try. Please do not.” 

I seized both her arms in alarm, to 
keep her from flying away. The touch 
of solid flesh and blood was unmistak- 
able, and for a moment the delusion 
seemed to vanish. The theory which 
then presented itself to my mind was this: 
‘*The notion that she is a phantom arises 
from the deficient nourishment of my 
brain. So long as this nourishment can 
be kept up she will remain with me; but 
if my brain goes on starving, the time 
will soon come when she will dissolve 
away, and I shall see her no more.” I 
was quite proud that, when I felt my 
mind wandering, I could frame so exact 
and scientific a theory of the cause. Most 
people, in losing their reason, also lose 
their power of judging of the fact. Not 
so with one so strong-headed as myself. 

I told my companion the conclusion I 
had reached. ‘‘ By spending the day in 
anxiously looking around we are ex- 
hausting our vital force. I have a red 
handkerchief in my pocket; should any 
ship pass in sight she would see it with 
equal readiness whether we are stirring 
or lying still.” With two pieces of cord 
which still hung to the raft I tied the 
handkerchief firmly to the little mast 
by two of its corners. As darkness ap- 
proached we spread the sail out for the 
last time, wrapped it around us in as 
many folds as possible, and for greater 
assurance tied it round us with the long- 
est remaining cord. The folds were then 
thrown around and over our heads, so 
that light could not readily be seen, and 
we surrendered ourselves to oblivion. 

Of what transpired during the follow- 
ing month my recollection is very vague 
and indistinct. Only here and there are 
a few snatches of intelligence. The first 
thing I recall after lying down was a 
long and dreary waiting and listening to 
the gurgle of the waves through what 
seemed at the time endless ages, but which 
in memory seems but an hour. Except 
this, the first sound which I remember 
vas a familiar one, that of the rolling of 
a ship’s pulley as a rope was drawn 
through it. This was followed by a 
splashing of oars. But the sounds made 
no impression upon me, except, possibly, 
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to induce a feeling that something plea- 
sant was taking place. Then I felt my- 
self pulled about with a series of shucks 
which were extremely painful. 

The next impression is that of finding 
myself in an upper-deck state-room of a 
ship. This pleasant impression was soon 
changed to one of horror. I became two 
people, each of whom was suffering all 
that human nature could endure. One 
was being choked by a fiend, who had 
seized him by the throat with a grasp he 
could not shake off. The other lay with 
a burning log across his breast, so that 
breathing was almost impossible. After 
a while there was another change. I 
was in a larger room,on the land; how 
or when I got there I knew not. The 
log now became lighter, anc ceased to 
burn; the fiend lessened his grasp on my 
throat; and a feeling of pleasure, which I 
could not explain, now and then came 
over me. I became conscious of direc- 
tions and instructions to myself or to 
others, which I felt obliged to obey, with- 
out exactly knowing what they were or 
whence they came. Later, I was able to 
recall a few snatches of conversation. 

‘*He is so weak that it is dangerous 
even to move him.” 

‘*Don’t let him talk; when he asks 
about her, say that she is well and he 
must keep quiet.” 

** Delirium.” 

‘“His wife and daughter are on the 
Gallia.” 

These words made no impression upon 
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me, 
me, 


They had little or no meaning for 
Now a new feeling came over me. I 
became conscious of a presence, an angel 
presence, having no bodily form. An in- 
junction not to speak, look, or even think 
was over me, why or from whom I knew 
not. So I simply lay in this half-con- 
scious state, enjoying the presence more 
and more each day, and patiently wait- 
ing the removal of the injunction. One 
morning the time came. 

‘*He is improving rapidly. You may 
say a few words to him, but do not let 
him talk much.” 

I opened my eyes and looked around. 
My wife and daughter were by my side, 
while a strange man looked on. 

‘*Do you know your wife?” 

‘Yes, and daughter, too.” 

‘*How do you feel now?” 

‘* Very weak, but very happy. I know 
I have been through something dreadful, 
and I am trying to think what it was. I 
remember—” 

‘*Please do not try to remember, and 
do not talk; that will do.” 

‘*Only one question; what have they 
done with the princess?” 

My wife turned toward the doctor with 
a look of distress. A tear glistened in my 
daughter's eye as she laid her head on my 
breast. 

‘Dear, dear papa. Is he never going 
to stop talking about that princess?” 

So I stopped talking about her. But I 
have never ceased to think of her and 
wonder what became of her. 
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I OW in the west the moon’s slim crescent swings. 
4 Across the marsh the vesper breezes bear 
The sounds of gloaming; from far corn-fields fare 
The chittering blackbirds, whose ingathering brings 
The silken flutter of a myriad wings. 
The wild-duck’s cry floats down the thickening air 
As of one hunted, full of fear and care. 
Sad twilight comes with dubious whisperings. 
How changed from that exultant world which lay 


In the wide smile of noon! 


The evening’s shiver 


Means the day’s death; its thronging whispers blend 

With thoughts that haunt men when their lives must end. 
Another dawn may gild a fairer day, 

But this day, when it dies, is gone forever. 














say that American literature needs 
_ a little discouragement is, perhaps, to 
put the matter too broadly. It has been 
now for a century a popular impression 
in this country that all that is necessary 
to the bringing forth of what is fondly 
called American literature is the kindly 
encouragement of writers, of everybody 
who desires the publicity of print. Many 
authors of repute have gained a reputa- 
tion for service to literature in the soft- 
hearted encouragement they have given 
to ambitious talent. If we were to say 
that this has been an encouragement of 
mediocrity, and that native literature has 
been injured by it, we should be within the 
truth. It would also be the truth to say 
that the discouragement of the production 
of what in the popular conception is lit- 
erature in America has become an evi- 
dent necessity. 

This is a roundabout way of saying 
that what writing or literary production 
needs in this country now, more than in 
any other, is criticism—cool, discrimina- 
ting, relentless criticism. What every 
writer needs is to be brought to judgment 
in the high literary tribunal. A provin- 
cial standard can no longer be accepted. 
To praise an author for doing very well 
as an American is like praising a poem 
or a novel as being really creditable for 
a woman. The judgment must be a cos- 
mopolitan judgment, based upon a com- 
parative study of literatures. This is not 
a harsh requirement. We make it in all 
the other arts and industries. A picture, 
a piece of jewelry, an axe, a pocket-knife, 
or a watch, is good or bad according io 
established canons, which exist notwith- 
standing the prevalence of uneducated 
taste. The delusion that we can have an 
American literature that does not con- 
form to the universal standard is like the 
delusion that we can have an American 
money that does not conform in value to 
the standard of the world. We put our 
American stamp upon the money; yes, 
but it must have intrinsic universal worth. 
Every national literature has its individ- 
ual character, quality, flavor, but every 
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piece of literature is good or bad irrespec- 
tive of its nationality. The attempt will 
fail to pass off upon the world as litera- 
ture the product of exaggeration, feeble- 
ness, provincialism, crude conceptions of 
human nature, simply because it is Amer- 
ican in its origin. 

Criticism need not always be destruc- 
tive—though there are times when one 
would like to see a mowing-machine pass 
over the whole field—but it needs always 
to be with knowledge and discrimination. 
Ask yourselves what is the real value, 
the value to a beginner, say, who sincere- 
ly desires light and leading, in most of 
the literary ‘‘ noticing” and criticism in 
our journals and periodicals. Has it dis- 
cernment; has it knowledge? Very much 
of it is made by callow beginners in the 
art of writing, very much of it by authors 
who themselves are producers of as poor 
literature as that they praise or flippant- 
ly condemn, Hundreds of books are 
criticised every day by writers whose 
only knowledge of the subject treated is 
derived from the book they are indis- 
criminately praising or ignorantly belit- 
tling. It is an English and American 
fling, that ‘‘the critic is an author who 
has failed,” a phrase repeated till the 
public has come to believe that most crit- 
icism is dictated by personal envy, spite, 
and uncharitableness. The French idea 
is out of their conception—the idea that 
the fully equipped and competent critic 
is as necessary as the creative writer, 
that there is an obligation due to liter- 
ature which is higher than that due to the 
feelings of any man or woman. This im- 
plies the fact that there is a standard. It 
may be difficult to define what it is, even 
in France, but no one doubts that thvre 
exists some sort of standard of form, of 
literary quality, which is of the essence 
of all good workmanship, which is always 
required, and which it is the ambition of 
all writers to attain. To this every lit- 
erary aspirant is held up by the authori- 
ties in letters. To attain this finish and 
position, to come into the guild of letters, 
all French writers painfully toil, and are 
forced to toil, before they gain admission. 
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EDITOR’S STUDY. 


What is the too common ambition of 
writers in America and in England? To 
attract attention, to gain notoriety, to 
make wares that will suit the public taste 
andsell. There is nostandard recognized 
by anybody. There is, especially in Amer- 
ica, scarcely any authoritative criticism. 
The lack of this is as bad for young aspi- 
rants as it is for literature. 


II 


There are some good things about Na- 
ture. One of them is that she does not 
need any encouragement. She does not 
care anything even for the survival of 
the fittest. Her office is to keep every- 
thing moving. All she cares for is 
growth, the generation of seeds, contin- 
ued productive vitality. Generally she 
is more persistent in the production of 
weeds than of vegetables useful to man. 
She rejoices in a vigorous wilderness. 
Now and then out of her rampant strife 
comes a magnificent or a graceful tree 
that no man could create, a flower that 
no artist can imitate. Her law is not 
that of literature. Occasionally out of 
apparent barbarism comes a poem, a le- 
gend of immortal beauty. But literature 
is the art of man—it is cultivation, selec- 
tion, exclusion, according to purpose, to a 
definite end; it is the creation of beauty, 
the expression of thought according to 
law. 

A primeval forest is fascinating. The 
wild, untrained, unrestrained growth has 
the charm of freedom and vigor and nov- 
elty to the eye sated with trim gardens 
and orderly parks. The enjoyment of it 
is entirely legitimate. No wonder that 
the European explorers of this continent 
broke out into panegyrics over a New 
World! To live in it, however, they had 
to subdue and transform it. And when 
the artist arrived he found that he must, 
for his pictures, select and reject, as he 
had done in his own more orderly land- 
scapes. Even the element of the pictu- 
resque had to be evoked by his own 
genius. Yet there was an impression 
that an American literature could grow 
up like an American wilderness, in a 
wild luxuriance of untutored, unrestrained 
productivity. It should be fostered, en- 
couraged, bragged about. Criticism was 
resented as impertinent, malicious, unpa- 
triotic. The result cannot be said to have 
justified the method. After a century of 
license, judging the product by universal 
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standards, it must be confessed that we 
have suffered for want of intelligent, in- 
cisive, cosmopolitan criticism. Our loss 
is of two kinds: first, in trained writers, 
who have a standard higher than the 
indiscriminating and sometimes debased 
popular taste; and second, in the failure 
to create a public capable of discerning 
literary quality and judging between 
good work and bad work. In a country 


like ours, wanting such standards as ex- 
ist in France, and where the commercial 
spirit is strong, the taste of the audience 
inevitably reacts upon the writers, the 
supply tends to answer to the demand, 
and a vicious circle is formed which it 
seems impossible to break. 


IIL. 


A pathetic aspect of this situation is 
the constant wreck of promising talent. 
We hear a great deal of neglected and 
cruelly discouraged genius. It is not al- 
together an ideal world for justice or for 
the appreciation of new departures. We 
can all recall the names of important 
makers of literature who never came to 
their own until it was too late to bring 
them either fortune or enjoyment. But 
I believe that for one writer who has 
been denied a career by want of public 
appreciation, ten have been ruined by 
foolish encouragement and indiscrimi- 
nate praise. The literary history of the 
last twenty-five years illustrates this. 
Scores have been ruined by too quick 
success. They have literally gone up like 
rockets and come down like sticks. Over- 
praise has made them vain, self-conscious, 
and unfitted them for the labor that is 
needed to make them accomplished work- 
men. They lack knowledge, discipline, 
high purpose. They take themselves se- 
riously, but not their art. A brilliant 
knack counts for only a moment’s suc- 
cess with a writer who has a slim culti- 
vation and little experience of life. And 
the public is often at fault for the fail- 
ure. The man who sits in the seat of the 
critic, and has a kind heart or a false idea 
of the way to train writers, is equally re- 
sponsible. No sooner does an article or 
a book appear that strikes the faintest 
new note, has a new flavor or situation, 
especially if it is daring and what is call- 
ed ‘‘ strong” (meaning, generally, impru- 
dent), than there bursts forth an epidemic 
of laudation. A new genius has arisen. 
All notion of the value of the work, rela- 
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tive to the accepted good literature of 
the world, is ignored. The writer is ac- 
claimed in the newspapers, taken up by 
the coteries, run after, flattered, dined by 
publishers and clubs, interviewed, his 
movements chronicled, his opinions ask- 
ed on all subjects, inquiries made as to 
his habits of writing, how he obtained his 
style, what books have influenced him, 
and his portrait becomes as common as 
that of General Grant or Queen Victoria. 
If the writer is a woman or a young girl, 
ah! then adjectives fail, and the increased 
wonder that a woman is capable of such 
an extraordinary performance is taken as 
a new compliment to woman. After a 
year or two the epidemic subsides, and 
the writer who has been deceived by his 
easy success, and not been made humble 
and incited to laborious days and nights 
to win a real distinction, complains bit- 
terly of the fickleness of the public favor. 

Is there any help for this state of things? 
In France another method is pursued. If 
a writer exhibits any talent or originality, 
the critics recognize it; but they fall upon 
his faults, his callowness, his ignorance, 
his want of form, without merey. They 
cuff him, and kick him, and knock him 
down, and in time, under this diserimina- 
ting discipline, if he has any stuff in him, 
he becomes a writer. The French authors 
write about and criticise each other in a 
manner that would astonish an English 
or American public. With them art 
stands first, personality second. © French 
literature has its distinction because 
French critics have not been afraid of 
hurting feelings, and because they have 
a literary standard. 

IV. 

There need be no more wonder why 
there are so few good biographies in the 
world than why there are so few good 
portraits. The talent required is essen- 
tially the same in each case—to represent 
the man without distracting the observ- 
er by non-essential details. But portrait- 
painting is acknowledged to be the most 
difficult of the arts; it is not at all sufficient 
to make a resemblance, nor what is called 
a good likeness; the character of the sub- 
ject must be given so that it can be felt, 
and felt by an observer unacquainted with 
the original. It is exactly so in the art 
of making a biography. All the materials 
may be gathered, all the events of a man’s 
life may be put into a book; it may be full 


of painstaking details; but if the author 
lacks the constructive imagination to com- 
bine and arrange these into a whole, no 
real portrait of the man is given to the 
reader. And the writer must not only 
have imagination, but he must, without 
prejudice, seek the truth. He is not to 
make a eulogy or a caricature. That he 
must have sympathy with his subject goes 
without saying, for sympathy is a part of 
understanding. 

Some such thoughts as these ran through 
my mind as I was reading the opening 
chapters of The Life and Letters of Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes, by John T. Morse, 
Jun. (Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.). 
The author himself is sitting before his 
materials in doubt. But I became inter- 
ested as soon as I saw him begin to draw, 
and engaged when he began to lay on the 
colors. A real portrait is not done at a 
sitting, nor is it to be judged until it is 
finished. I found the process very inter- 
esting, the little touches here and there, 
bits of autobiography, witty sayings, 
seraps of letters in youth and in mature 
years, opinions, whims, likes and dislikes, 
and I kept saying, ‘‘that is like,” ‘‘ that 
is like the doctor”; but it was only when 
I had finished the volumes that I was able 
to see that a distinct image of a personality 
had been raised in my mind, independent 
of memory, that I am confident is a cor- 
rect image of Doctor Holmes, one that 
will convey a just impression of the man 
to the next generation. This is a great 
feat, and it is not accomplished in this 
case by the Boswellian method. Mr. Morse 
shows his hand in the construction; he is 
critical at times; he subjects the pieces of 
literature he is considering to a test much 
broader than the Common (Holmes wrote 
to Motley, ‘‘ we all carry the Common in 
our heads as the unit of space”), and he 
hides none of the peculiarities of his au- 
thor, nor the amiable and human weak- 
nesses that so endear him to his readers. 
It was an uneventful life with which the 
biographer had to deal; it was a some- 
what self-centred life in its interests— 
though his mind travelled much more 
than his body—but the artist had to draw 
one of the most fascinating figures in New 
England life, and he has drawn him to 
the life. It is true that he has in a large 
measure permitted the doctor to draw him- 
self by words out of his own mouth, and 
by attitudes he himself took towards the 
world, but the lines are in the right places, 
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and the colors are put on where they 
should be, to produce a faithful portrait. 

What a vivid, questioning, highly de- 
veloped personality it is! And how little 
it owes to its surroundings! One cannot 
but wonder what a man of this original 
capacity and eagerness to know every- 
thing, and the talent to analyze every- 
thing, would have been in a French or 
English setting. Suppose he had been 
nurtured in the critical atmosphere of 
Paris, or amid the traditions, historical 
and literary, of London? It is interesting 
to note, by his early letters, what a spurt 
was given to the growth of Holmes by 
his short residence in Paris; how he was 
stimulated and had his horizon broad- 
ened. What would he have become if 
that stimulation had been applied for « 
lifetime, and that criticism directed to his 
whole development? The speculation is 
idle, but it is safe to say that the short 
time he spent abroad was of great value 
to him; and it is easy to believe that his 
life would have been richer in many ways 
to himself, and his literature been of wider 
interest, if he had travelle? more and taken 
into the laboratory of his testing mind 
the varieties of older civilizations. The 
alertness of his intellect was almost phe- 
nomenal, and seeing what he produced 
with the dramatis persone of a Boston 
boarding-house, we wonder what shrewd 
and illuminating interpretations he would 
have given us of the Oriental phenomena 
of Egypt and India, He was certainly 
one of the shrewdest observers of our 
time, and probably no other would have 
seen as much as he saw from windows 
opening only on Boston Common. 

This biography, so successful in the por- 
traiture of the subject—tlhe main object 
of such a work—nevertheless draws atten- 
tion to a certain poverty of background 
which commonly contrasts the American 
biography with the French, the English, 
and the German. What I mean is illus- 
trated by the life and letters of almost 
any prominent Englishman, who may be 
himself of much less importance than Doc- 
tor Holmes. The life surrounding the 
English character is wider and richer, the 
world which the character touclies is more 
cosmopolitan, has more varied interests, 
moves in largercircles. Itis amore com- 
plicated and colored civilization in which 
the figure is set. The affairs may be no 
more interesting for us than ours, and the 
development not so full of either interest 
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or promise, but it is certainly richer in 
the elements of comprehensive life. We 
are brought in contact with world-wide 
politics in the interlacing relations of na- 
tions. We are surrounded with tradi- 
tions, and put into communication with 
the stirring thought and activity of the 
planet. I recall the effect produced upon 
my mind by a volume entitled Three 
Generations of English Women, by Mrs. 
Janet Ross. These three women had no 
official position, two of them were un- 
travelled. But not only are their lives 
revealed by their correspondence, but the 
Europe and the Orient of their generation 
are revealed, the vital life, the thought 
of the time. These women were in the 
great movement of the day; their corre- 
spondence with many of the chief men, 
the great thinkers and actors of the time, 
in Europe, raises the curtain on the prob- 
lems that were making for the civiliza- 
tion of thatera. Art, literature, science, 
politics, religtous agitations, great social 
movements, are discussed, and one not 
only comprehends what a full life may 
be, even to a woman not in active affairs, 
but has an idea how much a life may 
be enriched by contact with the great 
world. And there is another considera- 
tion touching our American life, as it is 
shown now and then in biographies; that 
we cannot well know what it is, its wants 
and its possibilities, except in the light of 
the older and wider civilizations. We 
have a vigorous life that is not likely to 
be enfeebled by example. But it may be 
a great deal richer and more fruitful for 
ourselves by multiplying our communi- 
cations with foreign lite It is the part 
of patriotism to open ourselves to these 
helpful influences, to learn from the expe- 
rience of others, and to better our instruc- 
tions in our freer opportunity. He is no 
friend to the cultivation of American lit- 
erature who is unwilling to submit it to 
the test of universal students. 

The question may be raised whether 
the New England flavor, for which we 
value Doctor Holmes, would not have 
been weakened if his interest in the life 
of the world had been broadened; but I 
have such a faith in his original vital 
force that I should like to have seen the 
effect of bringing his mind into active 
contact with the great spirits of his gen- 
eration, the artists, the authors, the states- 
men who had not the advantage of being 
born in America. 
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V. 

New York in May had a lesson for it- 
self, which is of value to all American 
large cities, in the parade of Colonel War- 
ing’s entire department and machinery for 
cleaning the streets of the city. It wasa 
lesson in organization and discipline of the 
highest importance. The display itself, 
in order and appearance, would have been 
creditable to a body of a more military 
character. The citizens knew that their 
streets had been kept clean as never be- 
fore, and they appreciated the achieve- 
ment; but they learned by this parade 
that this had not been accomplished by 
any haphazard method, but by perfect 
organization, and the cultivation of an 
esprit de corps that pervaded the whole 
department. Here was really a creation 
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of a new force in the city, applied to its 
ends and kept up to the mark by disci- 
pline. Putting the force into uniform 
had much to do with it. The men in 
line, the sweepers and cartmen, and even 
the juvenile clubs the commissioner had 
organized and inspired with a love of New 
York and a pride in having it clean, had 
a consciousness of place and of service 
that made them all, old and young, better 
citizens. Even the humblest service be- 
comes ennobled by the manner in which 
it is performed. New York has long had 
a street department. It was an original 
discovery of Colonel Waring’s that this 
could be made and used to clean the 
streets. The parade showed that the re- 
sult was attained by brains and disci- 
pline. 
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SOF CURRENT EVENTS. 









POLITICAL. 

UR Reeord is closed June 2, 1896.—President 

Cleveland, May 6, issued an order placing 
80,000 employés of the national government un- 
der the civil service rules, virtually completing the 
reform begun in General Grant’s administration. 
Governor Morton, May 28, completed a similar re- 
form in the civil service of New York State by 
placing under the provision of the civil service law 
the special agents of the Raines excise system and 
5@0 other State employés, 

The House of Representatives on June 2 passed 
by a vote of 220 to 60, and over the President’s 
veto, a bill appropriating about eighty million dol- 
lars for improvements in the rivers and harbors of 
the United States. The bill was repassed by the 
Senate on the following day by a vote of 56 to 5. 

During May, tornadoes did great damage in the 
West and South. In Grayson and Denton counties, 
Texas, 250 persons were killed in a storm May 15, 
In Iowa, on the 25th, fifty lives were lost in a tor- 
nado, and as many more in a storm in Oakland 
County, Michigan. On the 27th a tornado at St. 
Louis ‘caused the death of 427 persons and destroy- 
ed property worth many millions of dollars, Forest 
fires also did damage in several States. 

Strained relations between Spain and the United 
States continued, owing to the situation in Cuba. 
Five prisoners captured on board the filibustering 
schooner Competitor were sentenced to death by 
court martial at Havana May 9. Two of them 
were Americans. Owing to the interference of the 
Spanish government, following the protest @f the 
United States government, the sentences were com- 
muted to imprisonment, 

Governor Morton, May 11, signed the bill pro- 
viding for the union of New York, Brooklyn, Long 
Island City, and Richmond County under one mu- 
nicipal government. 





Yale won the inter - collegiate championship in 
track athletics in New York on May 30, with the 
University of Pennsylvania second, and Harvard 
third. 

The Czar Nicholas IT. of Russia was crowned at 
Moscow May 26 with the most imposing ceremonies 
of modern times. During the people’s féte on a 
plain outside Moscow on the 30th nearly 1500 per- 
sons were trampled to death in a panic. The Czar 
paid the burial expenses of persons killed in the 
stampede, and presented 1000 rubles to the family 
of each victim. His coronation was marked by 
evidences of increased liberality in government, in- 
cluding the pardon of a large number of politica) 
prisoners, 

The Greeks resident in Crete rebelled against 
Turkish misrule under a Mussulman governor, and 
a force of two thousand insurgents besieged the 
Turkish garrison at Vamos. The Greek nation was 
aroused, and demanded the annexation of the island, 
a step with which the government and the Crown- 
Prince were said to be in sympathy, but which the 
King opposed out of regard for the friendship of 
Russia. 

President Krueger of the South African Republie 
on May 31 pardoned all the members of the Jo- 
hannesburg Reform Committee with the exception 
of the four leaders, whose sentence of death had 
previously been commuted to imprisonment. 


OBITUARY.., 

May 10.—At Mentone, Enrico Cernuschi, the po- 
litical economist, aged seventy-five years. 

May 11.—At Nutley, New Jersey, Henry Cuyler 
Bunner, editor of Puck, aged forty-one vears. 

May 12.—At Paris, Germain See, the medical 
writer, aged seventy-eight years. 

May 15.—At Rockville, Maryland, Rear- Admiral 
Thomas H. Stevens, retired, aged seventy-seven years. 
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HAD passed him coming up the dingy cor- 

ridor that led to Bob’s law-oftice, and knew 
at once that he was one of Bob’s tramps. 

When he had squeezed himself through the 
partly opened door and had closed it gently 

closed it with a hand held behind his back, 
like one who bad some favor to ask or some 
confidence game to play—he proved to be a 
man about fifty years of age, fat and short, 
with a round head partly bald, and hair quite 
gray. His face had not known a razor for 
days. He was dressed in dark clothes, once 
good, showing a white shirt, and he wore a 
collar without a cravat. Down his cheeks 
were uneven furrows, beginning at his spill- 
ing, watery eyes, and losing themselves in the 
stubble-covered cheeks—like old rain-courses 
dried up—while on his flat nose were perched 
a pair of silver-rimmed spectacles, over which 
he looked at us in a dazed, half-bewildered, 
half-frightened way. In one hand he held his 
shapeless slonch hat; the other grasped an old 
violin wrapped in a grimy red silk handker- 
chief. 

For an instant he stood before the door, 
bent low with unspoken apologies; then pla- 
cing his hat on the floor, he fumbled nervously 
in the breast pocket of his coat, from which he 
drew a letter, penned in an unknown hand 


and signed with an unknown name. Bob 
read it, and passed it to me. 
“ Please buy this violin,” the note ran. “It 


is a good instrument, and the man needs the 
money. The price is sixty dollars.” 

“Who gave you this note?” said Bob. He 
never turns a beggar from his door if he can 
help it. This reputation makes him the tar- 
get for half the tramps in town. 

“Te leader of te orchestra at te theatre. He 
say he not know you, but dat you loafe good 
violin. I come von time before, but vas no- 
body here.” Then, after a pause, his wavering 
eye seeking Bob’s, “ Blease you buy him?” 

“Ts it yours ?” I asked, anxious to get rid of 
him. The note trick had been played that 
winter by half the tramps in town. 

“Yes. Mine vor veefteen year,” he 
swered, slowly, in an unemotional way. 

“Why do you want to sell it?” said Bob, 
his interest incre: asing, as he caught the plead- 
ing look in the man’s eyes. 

“T don’t vant to sell it—I vant to keep it; 
but I haf notting,” his hands opening wide. 
“Ve vas in Phildelphy, ant ten Scranton, ant 


an- 


ten we get here to Peetsburgh, and all te 
scenery is by te shereef, ant te manager haf 
Vor vourteen tays I valk te streets, 


notting. 


BOB’S TRAMPS. 
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virst it is te ofercoat ant vatch, and yestertay 
te ledder case vor veefty cents. If you ton’t 
buy him I must keep valking till I come by 
New York.” 

“Tve got a good violin,” 
ing. 

“Ten you don’t buy him ?” and a look as of 
a returning pain crossed his hopeless, impas- 
sive face. “Vell, I go vay, ten,” he said, with 
a sigh that seemed to empty his heart. 

We both looked on in silence as he slowly 
wrapped the silk rag around it, winding the 
endsautomatically about the bridgeand strings, 
as he had no doubt done a dozen times before 
that day in his hunt for a customer. Sudden- 
ly as he reached the neck he stopped, turned 
the violin in his hand, and unwound the hand- 
kerchief again. 

“Tid you oxamine te neck? See how it lays 
in te hand! Tid you ever see neck like dat? 
No, you don’t see it, never,” in a positive tone, 
looking at us again over the silver rims of his 
spectacles, 

Bob took the violin in his hand. It was 
evidently an old one and of peculiar shape. 
The swells and curves of the sides and back 
were delicately rounded and highly finished. 
The neck, too, to which the man _ pointed, 
was smooth and remarkably graceful, like the 
stem of an old meerschaum pipe, and as richly 
colored. 


said Bob, soften- 


Bob handled it critically, scrutinizing every 
inch of its surface—he adores a Cremona as 
some souls do a Madonna—then he walked 
with it to the window. 

“Why, this has been mended !” he exclaimed 
in surprise and with a trace of anger in his 
voice. “This is a new neck put on!” 

I knew by the tone that Bob was beginning 
now to see through the game. 

“Ah, you vind day oud, do you? Tat is a 
new neck, sure, ant a goot von, put on py Si- 
mon Corunden—not Auguste!—Simon! It is 
better as efer.” 

I looked for the guileless, innocent expres- 
sion with the regulation smile that distin- 
guishes most vagabonds on an errand like this, 
but his lifeless face was unlit by any visible 
emotion. 

Drawing the old red handkerchief from his 
pocket in a tired, hopeless way, he began twist- 
ing it about the violin again. 

“Play something on it,” said Bob. He evi- 
dently believed every word of the impromptu 
explanation, and was weakening again. Har- 
rowing sighs —chronic for years — or trick- 
ling tears shed at the right moment by some 
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grief-stricken woman never failed to deceive 
him. 

“No, I don’t blay. I got no heart inside of 
me to blay,” with a weary movement of his 
hand. He was now tucking the frayed ends 
of the handkerchief under the strings. 

“Can you play ?” 
suspicious, now that the man dare not prove 
his story. 

“Can I blay?” he answered, with a quick 
lifting of his eyes, and the semblance of a 
smile lighting up his furrowed face. “TI blay 
mit Strakosch te Mendelssohn Sonata in te olt 
Academy in Vourteenth Street; ant ven Alboni 
sing, no von in te virst violins haf te solo but 
me, and dere is not a pin drop in te honse, ant 
Madame Alboni send me all te flowers tey gif 
her. Can I Blay!” 

The tone of voice was masterly. He was a 
new experience to me,evidently an expert in 
this sort of thing. Bob looked down into his 
stagnant, inert face, noting the slightly seorn- 
ful, hurt expression that lingered about the 
mouth. Then his tender heart got the better 
of him. 

“TI cannot afford to pay sixty dollars for an- 
other violin,” he said, his voice expressing the 
sincerity of his regret. 

“T cannot sell him vor less,” said the man, in 
a quick, decided way. It would have been an 
unfledged amateur impostor who could not 
have gained courage at this last change in 
Bob’s tone. “ Ven I get to New York,” he con- 
tinued, with almost a sob, ‘I must haf some 
money more as my railroad ticket to get an- 
udder sheap violin. Te peoples will say it is 
Grossman come home vidout hees violin—he 
is broke. No,I no can sell him vor less. ‘Tis 
cost one hundret ant sefenty-vive dollar ven I 
buy him.” 

I was about to offer him five dollars, buy 
the patched swindle, and end the affair —I had 
pressing business with Bob that morning— 
when he stopped me. 

“Would you take thirty dollars and my old 
violin ?” 

The man looked at him eagerly. 

“Vere is your violin ?” 

“At my house.” 

“Ts it a goot von? Stop a minute—” For 
the third time he removed the old red silk 
handkerchief. ‘ Draw te bow across vonce. I 
know aboud your violin ven I hears you blay.” 

Bob tucked the instrument under his chin 
and drew a full, clear, resonant tone. 

The watery eyes glistened 

“Yes, I take your violin ant te money,” in a 
decided tone. “You know ’em, ant I tink you 
loate ‘em too.” 

The subtle flattery of this last touch was 
exquisitely done. The man was an artist. 

Bob reached for a pad, and with the remark 
that he was wanted in court or he would go to 
bis house with him, wrote an order, sealed it, 
and laid three ten-dollar bills on the table. 

I felt that nothing now could check Bob. 


said Bob, grown suddenly 


Whatever I might say or do would fail to con- 
vince him. ‘I know how hard a road can be 
and how sore one’s feet can get,” he would 
perhaps say to me, as he had often done be- 
fore when we blamed him for his generosi- 
ties. 

The man balanced the letter on his hand, 
reading the inscription in a listless sort of 
way, picked up the instrument, looked it all 
over carefully, flecked off some specks of dust 
from the finger-board, laid the violin on the 
office table, thrust the soiled rag into his 
pocket, caught up the money, and without a 
word of thanks closed the door behind him. 

“ Bob,” I said, the man’s absolute ingrati- 
tude and my friend’s colossal simplicity irvi- 
tating me beyond control, “why in the name 
of common-sense did you throw your money 
away on a sharp like that? Didn’t you see 
through the whole game? That note was 
written by himself. Corunden never saw that 
fiddle in bis life. You ean buy a dozen of 
them for five dollars apiece in any pawn-shop 
in town.” 

Bob looked at me with that peculiar soft- 
ening of the eyelids which we know so well. 
Then he said, thoughtfully: “Do you know 
what it is to be stranded in a strange city with 
not a cent in your pocket? Afraid to look 
a policeman in the face lest he run you in; 
hungry, unwashed, not a clean shirt for weeks ? 
I don’t care if he is a fraud. He sha’n’t go 
hungry if I can help it.” 

There are some episodes in Bob’s life to 
which he seldom refers. 

“Then why didn’t he play for you ?” I asked, 
still indignant, yet somewhat touched by an 
intense earnestness unusual in Bob. 

“Yes, I wondered at that,” he replied, in a 
musing tone, but without a shadow of sus- 
picion in his voice. 

“You don’t think,” I continued, “ he’s such a 
fool as to go to your house for your violin? JVI 
bet you he’s made a bee-line for a rum-mill ; 
then he’ll doctor up another old scraper and 
try the same game somewhere else. Let me go 
after him and bring him back.” 

Bol did not answer. He was tying up a 
bundle of papers. #he violin lay on the green- 
baize table where the man had put it, the law 
books pushed aside to give it room. Then he 
put on his coat and went over to court. 

In an hour he was back again—he and I, 
sitting in the small inner office overlooking 
the dingy court-yard. 

We had talked but a few moments when a 
familiar shuffling step was heard in the cor- 
ridor, I looked through the crack in the door, 
touched Bob’s arm, and put my finger to my 
lips. Bob leaned forward and watched with 
me through the crack. 

The outer office door was being slowly opened 
in the same noiseless way,and the same man 
was creeping in. He gave an anxious glance 
about the room. He had Bob’s own violin in 
his hand; I knew it by the case. 
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“ Tey all oud,” he muttered in an undertone. 

For an instant he wavered; looked hungrily 
towards his old violin, laid Bob’s on a chair 
near the door, stepped on tiptoe to the green- 
baize table, picked up the Cremona, looked it 
all over, smoothing the back with his hands, 
then nestling it under his chin, drew the bow 
gently across the strings, shut his eyes, and be- 
gan the Sonata—the one he had played with 
Alboni—not with its full volume of sound or 
emphasis, but with echoes, pulsations, tremu- 


INSTRUMENT SEEMED PART OF HIMSELF. 


lous murmurings, faint breathings of its mar- 
vellous beauty. The instrument seemed part 
of himself, the neck welded to his fingers, the 
bow but a piece of his arm, with a heart-throb 
down its whole length. 

When the Sonata was ended he rubbed his 
cheek softly against his old comrade, smoothed 
it once or twice with his hand, laid it tenderly 
back 1m its place on the table among the books, 
picked up Bob’s violin from the chair, and gen- 
tly closed the door behind him. 
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I Jooked at Bob. He was leaning against 
his desk, his eyes on the floor, his whole soul 
filled with the pathos of the melody. Suddenly 
he roused himself, sprang past me into the 
other room, and calling to the man, ran out 
into the corridor. 

“T couldn’t catch him,” he said, in a deject- 
ed tone, coming back all out of breath, and 
dropping into a chair. 


MR. POPPLEDUKE’S ADVENTURE 

Mr. PorpLeDUKE and Major Simms are two 
worthy bachelors inhabiting the same board- 
ing-house. Each is happy in the possession 
of a good many friends, and not having to get 
up early in the morning, they sometimes stay 
out late at night. It must be admitted that 
Major Simms sometimes has trouble in making 
port, especially after a dinner. Not so in the 
ease of Mr. Poppleduke. No matter how late 
the dinner or joyous the occasion, his fine 
instinct never deserts him. Naturally he 
has often girded at the Major on his weak- 
ness. 

“Why,” he said, “ you have tronble in get- 
ting home after a supper, and never can do it 
without help after a dinner. Major, J could 
come home all right after a breakfast!” 

But Mr. Poppleduke’s hour of humiliation 
arrived. It was after a glorious dinner to 
a friend who had just been appointed con- 
sul to an important post. Mr. Poppleduke 
came home in a cab. He never faltered as 
he went up the front steps, and his hand had 
the precision of a conjurer’s as he sought the 
key-hole. Inside he deposited his hat and 
coat and started up the stairs, walking with 
preternatural stiffness, and disdaining to touch 
the banisters or wall. Now it happened that 
a servant, after doiug some cleaning in the 
second story, had very carelessly left a step- 
ladder at the head of and facing the stairs. 
Of course Mr. Poppleduke went on up the 
stepladder. “ Shteepesh shtairs ever sheen,” he 
was heard to observe when abont half-way 
up. Then he went on, and reaching the top, 
stepped off. The back of the stepladder broke 
his fall,and he only shot to the floor like a 
very rapid toboggan, and sat there with his 
feet thrust straight out in front of him. He 
hitched his shoulders up into position, and 
after giving the subject the thought which so 
remarkable a phenomenon deserved, said, 
“Mosht shtraordinary ‘currence ever knew. 
Came up front shtairs. Front shtairs shtraor- 
dinarily shteep. Fell down back shtairs. 
Back shtairs shteeper’n front shtairs.” (A long 
pause, during which he spied his own door di- 
rectly in front of him.) “No, that washn’t it. 
Girl left piesh wet shoap on shtairs. Shtepped 
on wet shoap. Fell off; then felldown. Won't 
tip girl nex’ Chrishmash!” He reached up, 
turned the knob, and crept into his room on 
his hands and knees, not daring again to trust 
himself on his feet. 


“What did you want to catch him for?” said 
I; “he never robbed you of a thing.” 

“Robbed me!” said Bob, the tears starting 
to his eyes. “Robbed me! Good God, man! 
Couldn’t you hear? Lrobbed him !” 

We searched for him all that day — Bob 
with the violin under his arm, I with an 
apology. 

But he was gone. 


The next morning it was Major Simms’s turn 
togird. But he refused to acknowledge that he 
had placed the stepladder where it was found. 


THE SQUARE THING. 

THE sheriff was talking polities when a 
constable drove up with a man in a buggy. 

“ Majah, this yere is Jim Howland, who has 
ben sentenced to jail fur ninety days by the 
court over at Marion,” said the constable. 

“Jim Howland, eh?” queried the sheriff. 
“ What's the sentence fur ?” 

“Stealin’ two pigs,”said the prisoner. 

“ Waal, yo’ orter be sent to jail. Look yere, 
Jim Howland, what sort of a man might yo’ 
be on the average ?” 

“ Purty squar’, kurnel—purty squar’.” 

“ Because,” resumed the official, ‘one end 
of the jail has caved out, the roof lias sunk in, 
and the niggers has ripped out all the floors. 
It’s a mighty lonesome place to put a white 
man in, and I don’t reckon he’d stay but over 
two minutes. I don’t want to be bothered 
goin’ around thar two or three times a day, 
and I den’t want to put yo’ to the trouble of 
breakin’ out.” 

“T see,” mused the prisoner. 

“ And so yo’d better pass yo’r word not to 
get onery and skip ont, and yo’ kin hang aronnd 
town, and come up to the house fur meals.” 

“Td druther be in jail, kurnel. Fact is, 
I’ve allus wanted to be sent to jail, but sun- 
thin’ has allus happened to prevent.” 

“ But consider the cirenmstances, Jim. Yo’ 
hain’t nuthin’ agin me, hey yo’ ?” 

“Oh no; but it ‘ll disapp’int the ole wo- 
man and childern if I’m not put behind the 
bars.” 

“Thar hain’t a blamed bar or bolt or lock 
about the shanty, Jim.” 

“ Conldn’t I be chained to the wall ?” 

“Y-e-s, yo’ could, but it would be bad fur 
yo’r health. Yo’d hev chills inside of three 
days. They’ll hev the new jail done next 
year, and then, if yo’ feel that yo’ must go to 
jail, Vl take yo’ in fur thirty days.” 

“Waal,” said Jim, “ I don*t want to be onery 
to nobody, and as yo’ seem to want to do the 
squar’ thing, I'll agree to hang around town, 
but remember, kurnel, that the next time I’m 
sent to jail I’m either goin’ thar or rip the cot- 
ton out of one hull side of this county !” 

And Jim got down, and was soon seated 
on the platform, telling the crowd of idlers 
what ailed the county and the remedy for it. 
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Sister. “ Why, Tom, for whom are all these presents?’ 
‘Tom (just back from Europe). ** Well, my dear, I've just been looking them over, and I'm sur- 


prised to find that’ most of them are for me! 


A WITTY NEW-YORKER. 

Ir the witty sayings of Jordan L. Mott, 
the well-known Quaker iron-founder of Mott 
Haven, were collected and published, we are 
sure the public would welcome the book with 
delight. A witty New York newspaper man 
many years ago christened him “ Bon Mot,” 
and the title was well deserved. <A few of Mr. 
Mott’s stories have been sent to the Drawer, 
as follows: 

In his early youth, a child of five, he was 
taken in London to the House of Lords. On 
being told its name, he lisped to his nurse, 
“Ts dis where Dod lives ?” 

Stopping over in Roanoke, Virginia, with 
two of his friends, not long age, he stepped 
into a restaurant to get dinner. At the back 
of the eating-counter there was an immense 
billiard and gaming room, crowded with peo- 
ple. Asking the colored attendant if he had 
soup and fish for dinner, he then said, 

“Have you any game ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the darky; “ we have pool 
and keno in the back room.” 

When Mr. Mott was a member of the old 
Fire Department one of the company died, and 


he was deputed to engage a certain band of 
music for the funeral. Going to the leader, 
he was told by him that they could not play 
at that time, as they had made another en- 
gagement, 

* But,” said Mr. Mott, “you must play then, 
for our departed comrade said he would have 
no other band play at his funeral.” 

“Is that so?” said the leader, gratified. 
“Then we will do it; but why did he say that ?” 

* Because,” said Mr. Mott, “he wanted ey- 
erybody to be sorry for his death.” 


IRREVERENT. 

AunT BECKY, as she is known to a loving 
neighborhood, is famous for her garrulity. An 
unceasing flow of conversation excites the won- 
dering admiration of her callers, and the an- 
cients who gather about the stove in the vil- 
lage store insist upon it that she “kin talk the 
brass knocker right off'n a front door.” 

“ Hello, John!” I said to Aunt Becky’s son 
one day, as I came from his home; “ I’ve been 
up having a talk with your mother.” 

“ Nothin’ to brag of in that; it’s dead easy,” 
was the filial reply. 








TO 


BY CHARLES 


I. 


How shall I woo thee, ’way up there, 
O beauteous ocean belle: 

How to a maid so much in air 
My earthly passion tell? 


Il. 
Yet, renversée above the spray, 
Thou searce couldst choose but hear, 
And all who saw thee, sweet, would say 
Thou didst incline an ear. 


Ill, 


Thy downeast eyes, my brooding brow, 
What wonder quidnunes stare? 
I heels o’er head in love—and thou 


Heels over head in air. 


Vil. 


A DIVING-BELLE. 


HENRY 








WEBB. 


Iv. 

On nearer footing had we met— 
I in the swim with thee, 

Or circling in thy summer set 
Above this summer sea— 





v. 

Then, by thy side, content with fate, 
On any board to fare, 

I'd walk the plank with thee, elate, 
And thy reverses share. 





Vi. 


As ’tis, I may but lift my love 
Unto thee from the shore, 
And thou, rotating there above, 
Canst turn things o’er and o’er. y: 


But while I stand upon the sand 
And watch thy hand-springs neat, 
Would I were sure as thou to land 


At last upon my feet! 
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BY LAURENCE HUTTON 


“TN 1846, at the May Term of the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York, held in 
the City of New York, Henry Lauren Clinton 
was admitted to the Bar; he having read law 
in the office of David Graham, one of the most 
eminent lawyers of the day.” This is the open- 
ing paragraph of a volume containing some 
four hundred odd pages devoted to Extraor- 
dinary Cases,’ in which Mr. Clinton was pro- 
fessionally interested, and concerning which 
he has full personal and professional know- 
ledge; and this is the only bit of autobio- 
graphical information the work contains. In 
a few lines of Preface, Mr. Clinton tells us that 
having spent forty years of his life in the active 
practice of the law in the City of New York, 
having been engaged in many celebrated trials 
in which life and liberty were at stake, and 
in almost every variety of litigation, involv- 
ing amounts ranging from one hundred dol- 
lars to one hundred millions, it has occurred 
to him that sketches of a few of these cases, 
with, in some instances, his arguments in them, 
might be of sufficient interest to the profession 
and to the world at large to be worthy of pub- 
lication. There are u few cases of peculiar 
and extraordinary character, he adds, which 
if printed never lose their interest, and he has 
endeavored to embrace such, and only such, in 
his collection 
What Mr. Clinton is too modest to say for 
himself may be said here in a few words. He 
was born in Woodbridge, New Haven County, 
Connecticut. He received a good common- 
school education, but was unable to go through 
college, as was his strong desire. He came to 
New York in 1840, where he taught for a few 
years, before he began the study of law. He 
was of great assistance to Mr. Graham in the 
preparation of briefs, and in the drawing up 
of difficult and complicated law papers. He 
was associated with Mr. Graham in many im- 
portant trials before he began to practise on 
his own account; and at a very early stage in 
his career he achieved prominence at the bar. 
He was noted for thoroughness, sound judg- 
ment, boldness, and indomitable perseverance. 
Besides the celebrated cases upon which he 
dwells in the present volume, he defended Mrs. 
Cunningham for the murder of Dr. Burdell; 
he was counsel in the Taylor Will Case; in the 
A. T. Stewart will case; in the Vanderbilt will 
case; in the Marie-Garrison case; in the Tweed 
case; and during the first trial of Mr. A. Oakey 
Hall; concerning all of which, it is to be hoped, 
he may be induced to speak later. He took an 
active part in political affairs, but he could 
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never be induced to accept any nomination for 
public office. He retired about eight years ago. 

That the sketches of his Celebrated Cases 
are worthy of publication, even the most indif- 
ferent and ignorant of lay-readers will freely 
admit. The first case he describes was that 
of Polly Bodine, who was tried three times for 
the murder of her brother's wife and child, 
and was finally acquitted in Newburgh, Orange 
County. She was a handsome woman of six 
or eight and thirty, he says, and of lively and 
sparkling conversation. She considered that 
she had been grossly libelled by Mr. Barnum, 
who had represented her, in wax, at his famous 
museum, as a woman of seventy or over, bent 
with age, shrivelled, and haggard. She gave 
much more thought to the obtainment of dam- 
ages from the show-man, than to the great 
danger of her’ own situation. And when, at 
the final trial, the foreman of the jury pro- 
nounced the words “Not guilty,” she dropped 
into her seat suddenly as if she had been shot, 
burst into a flood of tears, instantly leaned 
over and said to her counsel, “‘ Can’t I sue Bar- 
num now?” What became of Polly Bodine 
after her discharge Mr. Clinton does not tell 
us, if he knows. But for years all sorts of 
rumors as to her whereabouts and condition 
were afloat in New York, and the present writ- 
er can remember, as late as the early seventies, 
a mysterious, veiled, shabby, figure of a wo- 
man, whose voice was rarely heard, whose face 
Was never seen, whose home or whose history 
was never known, who peddled lead- pencils 
from door to door in the business parts of the 
city, and whom he and his fellow-clerks al- 
ways regarded with awe and a fascinating 
curiosity as the notorious Polly Bodine. 

Among other Extraordinary Cases upon 
which Mr. Clinton touches at more or less 
length, was the charge of Criminal Libel 
brought against Mike Walsh by a Mr. Hast- 
ings; the Forrest Divorce Case; the Lemmon 
Slave Case; the Dey Street Murder Case; and 
the Jumel Will Case, all of which attracted 
enormous public interest in their time, and all 
of which are absolutely true pictures of crime, 
of marital infelicity, and of elaborate litiga- 
tion, which would furnish the pervaders of 
fiction with scores of blood-curdling and ex- 
citing plots. 

Mr. Clinton’s style is simple, attractive, and 
direct. He alludes to himself, invariably, in 
the third person, and he never puts himself 
too much in evidence, although he speaks very 
freely, and always in a kindly way, of the dis- 
tinguished men in his profession and out of it 
with whom he was brought into intimate pro- 
fessional and personal contact, during his long 
career. He gives us rapid, clear, and lifelike 
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sketches, at full length, full face, or in profile, 
of such personages as David Graham, Horace 
Greeley, Fernando Wood, John Van Buren, 
Charles O’Conor, James W. Gerard, James T. 
Brady, and Mr. A. Oakey Hall; and scattered 
through the volume are entertaining anec- 
dotes and curious facts which will appeal to 
all classes of readers. It is strange to learn, 
for instance, that John W. Brown, of New- 
burgh, afterwards Judge Brown, and a leading 
lawyer in his own section of the State, was 
willing in 1848 to take a prominent and labori- 
ous part in the defence of Polly Bodine for a 
fee of one hundred dollars; that in the case of 
John A, Cantor, an expert forger, “as the pris- 
oner’s whole life had been a wreck, and he had 
nothing on earth left but his bad character to 
fall back upon, Mr. Clinton urged the jury to 
give him the full benefit of it”! And it is 
droll to find Mr. Greeley describing in print and 
in his own paper “ our flaxen hair,” “ our baby 
face,” and “ our walk, which we are compelled 
to admit is so rickety that we invariably walk 
on both sides of the street at the same time.” 

The case of Otto Grunzig, tried and convicted, 
in 1851, for the murder of his wife, is the only 
one in which any client of Mr. Clinton was ex- 
ecuted, he tells us, although he acted as counsel 
for the defence in about an hundred murder 
cases. In many instances he procured acquit- 
tals, and in the others he managed to save the 
life if not the liberty of the accused, which is 
a very remarkable record of brilliancy, legal 
knowledge, and success. 

No one judging Mr. Clinton as a lawyer and 
a pleader in these Extraordinary Cases can re- 
fuse, in view of his own good character, to give 
him the full benefit of it. 


AN Extraordinary Case, antedating Mr. Clin- 
ton’s experiences by about a century, is entitled 
The Seats of the Mighty.? Mr. Gilbert Parker 
is the Judge, the Prosecuting Attorney, the 
Counsel for the Defence, the Court Stenogra- 
pher, the Witness, and the Jury, all in one; and 
the Defendant is Captain Robert Moray, “ Some- 
time an officer in the Virginia Regiment, and 
afterwards of Amherst’s Regiment.” As his 
name implies, this Defendant is a Scotchman, 
sprung from men who fought, at Home, for 
“ Charlie over the Water,” and he is accused, in 
Canada, after a long and cruel imprisonment, 
of having sent, while a hostage in the French 
camp, plans of Fort Du Quesne and Quebec 
to Mr. Washington, in Virginia. These plans, 
handed over to General Braddock, were found, 
by the enemy, among that commander’s effects 
after the famous Defeat; copies were sent to 
France, and the young soldier was tried for 
his life at the chAteaun of St. Louis, on the 
banks of the St. Lawrence. The results of 
the trial the reader must read for himself. 
He will be absorbed in the details of the case, 
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and he will become greatly attached to the 
brave young British officer, and to the fair 
young maid of France, who was his love. The 
story, Which is one of triumph as well as of 
trial, Mr. Parker permits the hero to tell in 
the first person. 

The present book is more in the line of “The 
Trail of the Sword” and of “The Translation 
of a Savage,” than in the line of “ When Val- 
mond Came to Pontiac,” which is, so far, its 
author’s great work, and one of the strongest 
and most original tales of its kind produced 
in our generation. “ The Seats of the Mighty” 
deals with warriors in times of war, with fron- 
tiers and frontier fighters, with rival colonists 
when this vast Continent of ours was still 
ruled by the two great rival nations of the 
Old World; and it is more, and better, than 
an historical novel, because, in many of the 
later chapters, it is history itself, in which 
romance plays but a small part. Mr. Parker 
has had access to, and has studied with the 
utmost care: and thoroughness, contemporary 
charts, prints, memoirs, and rare and ancient 
Canadian books and manuscript papers, upon 
which he has based his facts, and around 
which he has woven his fiction. His Mont- 
calm, and Wolfe, and Admiral Saunders are 
drawn from nature itself, and the creatures of 
his imagination are natural and possible. The 
chapter describing Moray’s tirst meeting with 
Wolfe at Montmorenci, and that which tells 
the story of the last scene of all in the brill- 
iant career of the unfortunate hero of Quebec, 
“the noblest soldier of our time, even General 
Wolfe, dead in the arms of Mr. Henderson, a 
volunteer in the Twenty-second,” are as pow- 
erful as is anything to be found in the pages 
of the annals of America; while the account 
of the courageous young French gentle-woman 
dancing in a French-Canadian bastille, to save 
the life of the man of her heart, and as related 
by herself, has not often been equalled in mo4d- 
ern romance. Mr. Parker, in his variqus works, 
has found a new and unhackneyed field for 
his pen, and for his literary skill and inven- 
tion ; and he is doing for our Neighbor to the 
North of us, which is his nourishing mother, 
what Longfellow did for the Acadiaus, what 
Cooper did for The Pioneers of his own State, 
what Hawthorne did for the Puritans of New 
England, and what Thackeray did for The Vir- 
ginians; he has made them real to us, and he 
has brought them within the reach of our in- 
timate comprehension. 


ANOTHER tale of wars and of warriors, in 
which, as Mr. Parker expresses it, “ the inser- 
tion of faithful historical elements gives viv- 
idness to the atmosphere of the time, and 
strengthens the verisimilitude of a piece of 
fiction, which is not out of harmory with fact,” 
is The Silk of the Kine,? by Mr. L. McManus, a 
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romance of Ireland in the days when Crom- 
well had planned an enormous scheme of evic- 
tion which was to include all the native, and 
nearly all the Anglo- Irish, dwellers in the 
ever - distracted Isle. “This was,” to quote 
from “Ireland,” in the “Story of the Nations,” 
“the transportation of all the existing Cath- 
olic land-owners of Ireland...to Connaught, 
there to inhabit a narrow, desolate tract, be- 
tween the Shannon and the sea, destitute, for 
the most part, of houses or any accommoda- 
tions for their reception, where they were de- 
barred from entering any walled town, and 
where a cordon of soldiers was to be stationed 
to prevent their return.” 

How readily such a combination of scenes 
and circumstances will lend itself for illustra- 
tion to the pen of a ready writer, all novel- 
readers can see. “The Silk of the Kine” is 
The Flower of the Flock; in plain, hard prose, 
The Best of the Lot; and the title is taken 
from a poem of Aubrey de Vere’s : 


“The Silk of the Kine shall rest at last; 
What drives her forth but the dragon-fly ? 
In the golden vale she shall feed full fast, 
With her mild gold horn, and her slow dark eye.” 


It is a good story, in which there rages a 
fiercer fight than the fights between arméd 
men; to wit, the fight, in a masculine breast, 
between a fair face and the sense of duty; 
but there is enough of battle, and murder, 
and carnage, and wild brutality, and kidnap- 
ping, in every chapter, to suit the most blood- 
thirsty palate. The name of Mr. McMauus is 
not familiar to American readers. His style 
is excellent, his plot is original. It is not very 
clear who put the warning under the saddle- 
flap of Major Ottley, or how the Lady Margery, 
after her escape, found her way back into the 
power of the man-catchers ; but there is plenty 
of faithful historical elements to give vividness 
to the atmosphere of the trying times of which 
he writes; his hero is a fine young self-sacri- 
ticing hero; and The Pick of the Herd flees 
from the stings of the dragon-flies, and feeds 
full fast, in the end, in the golden vale of her 
husband’s lands in Lincolnshire, by the grace 
of “ Oliver, Protector.” 


Tue case which plays the most important 
part in the story of Honor Ormthwaite* is a 
Case of Mistaken Identity. Honor is literally 
and absolutely a daughter of the soil. She 
lives in England, during this last half of this 
present century, and she raises herself, by dint 
of beauty, common-sense, studious care and 
moral worth, into the Seats of the Mighty in 
her native land. She is by no means one of 
the Silk of the Kine, and she is born to, and 
brought up on, the roughest of scanty fodder ; 
but she walks through an open gate into the 
greenest of green pastures, where her slow 

* Honor Ormthwaite. A Novel. By the Author of 
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dark eye and her mild gold horn win for her 
many friends, and much peace and plenty. 
The beggar-maid in our free country, where 
the Mighty make their own Seats, and where 
all men and women are born equal, can, some- 
times, do what Honor did; but her case must 
be a very rare one in the limited monarchy 
under which she exists, where such an evolu- 
tion is almost impossible. Honor plays her 
difficult part with no little skill, however; 
few are the slips she makes in speech or in 
social conduct, and her only moral error con- 
sists in not taking her husband into her full 
confidence after she has confided in him so 
much, She mistakes the identity of the young 
woman who nearly wrecks her happiness, when 
one honest word in the ear of the man upon 
whom her happiness depends would have set 
all things right. 

The name of the author of the tale is not 
given on the title-page; the plot, as will be 
seen, is not original or startling, but it is well 
managed; and the book is clean and healthful 
from beginning to end. 


VERY marked is the contrast between the 
experiences of Honor Ormthwaite and those 
of Jerry the Dreamer,’ as they are related by 
Mr. Will Payne. The period is the same; but 
entirely distinct are the scenes, and the sce- 
nery, and the habits of thought. One is the 
present-day world in an old country, the other 
is the contemporary existence in a new land; 
and they are as far remote, in most respects, 
as was the life in ancient Greece when the 
Homeric heroes thrived, and the life in the 
Modern Athens when Paul Revere rode, and 
when men, at Tea Parties, steeped the highly 
taxed herb in the River of Charles and the sea. 

Jerry Drew began to dream in the little 
town of Tampico, in Illinois, and he awoke 
among the Cliff-Dwellers in the City of Chica- 
go. He is a sort of Bartley Hubbard young 
man, of good instinets, hardly fitted for the 
“hustle” aud push of newspaper - work in a 
great and growing town; he does a good many 
foolish things; and strange and almost improp- 
er, to old-fashioned British eyes, will be the 
account of his meeting and marrying the girl 
of his choice. 

It is not a very cheerful story, but its moral 
is healthful ; it will find plenty of interested 
readers, in America if not abroad. And good 
is the stuff of which Jerry’s Dreams are made. 


Mr. JULIAN HAWTHORNE, in the beginning 
of his career, was seriously handicapped, in the 
eyes of his critics, by the great name which he 
had inherited. The fact that he was his Fa- 
ther’s Son was an exceedingly difficult obstacle 
to his success. He was, and naturally, always 
compared with his Sire, and all that was 
worthy in him his father was supposed to 
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have given him,even some of his earlier plots, 
and some of the good strong English in which 
they were worked out. That he isa clever 
and brilliant novelist,on his own account, the 
world has long since acknowledged, however ; 
and the appearance of “ Archibald Malmaison,” 
sixteen or seventeen years ago, placed him, at 
once, in the front rank of contemporary Amer- 
ican writers of fiction. Everything he has 
since done has not been altogether up to the 
level of that very remarkable and ingenious 
tale, which, like Mr. Parker’s story of the New 
Napoleon, is one of the best of its kind in the 
language, but he has rarely sunk very much 
beneath it; and that there are now two Haw- 
thornes, the Elder and the Younger, all read- 
ers,on both sides of the Atlantic, are free and 
willing to admit. 

Love is a Spirit,® the latest production of the 
Younger Hawthorne, is not the prize tale for 
which he was lately awarded a large sum of 
money; it is not a tale at all. It is a rhapso- 
dly in prose, entirely introspective, dealing with 
passions and emotions, rather than with inci- 
dents. There are but two characters, a beau- 
tiful, ingenuous, innocent, pure girl, who is all 
Spirit; and a blasé man of the world, in whom 
the flesh predominates; and there is a good 
deal of glowing, highly colored description of 
scenery and sentiment which reminds one of 
Mr. Lafcadio Hearn’s pen-pictures of life in 
the West Indies. “Down a gentle descent 
they rode into a vale of fairyland,” says Mr. 
Hawthorne. “Slender trees spread delicate 
boughs over their heads, laden with large blos- 
soms. Through these the light descending, 
cast rainbow glows above them. Now he saw 
a rosy flush envelop her as she swept along; 
now she plunged into an effulgence of aerial 
gold; now, for an instant, she was bathed in 
amethyst, and anon a snow- white splendor 
was shed around her, and suited her best of 
all. ‘To right and left, meanwhile, opened 
myriad-columned aisles of a sylvan temple, re- 
sounding with stormy ecstasies of bird music,” 
ete. And thus he describes the heroine: 
“Never was there another face so singular 
and absorbing as hers. The subtlety of its 
forms defied definition. A touch of the Greek, 
but with a soul in it; a far suggestion of 
the Sphinx, but spiritualized. Or was it pure 
modern, the flower of eighteen centuries of 
Christendom? Ah, well, it was Yolande—ex- 
pression incarnate, a shimmering flow of mys- 
teries and meanings, of mysteries that were 
meanings, and of meanings that were wmys- 
teries.” 

Mr. Hawthorne can do, and he has done, 
much better work than he does in this apos- 
trophe to the Spirit of Love. The Spirit he 
invokes is not a very wholesome spirit, and in 
calling it from the vasty deep he does full jus- 
tice neither to his Father’s Son nor to Love. 
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Cold Dishes for Hot Weather’ is the grateful 
and comforting title of a timely mid-summer 
book. It bears the names of Ysaguirre and 
La Marea as its authors, and it contains a long 
list of “ receipts,” from Consommé, Bouchées, 
Salads, Solids, Ices and Jellies, to Sandwiches 
and Savory Morsels, concerning the value of 
which the present writer is absolutely and 
blindly ignorant. He has tried,in previous 
months, to find something intelligent and in- 
telligible to say about Mrs. Springsteed’s “ The 
Expert Waitress,” about Mrs. Herrick’s * What 
to Eat and How to Serve It,” about Mrs 
Owen’s “ Choice Cookery,” and about Mrs. Hen- 
derson’s “ Practical Cooking” and “ Diet for 
the Sick”; but in the present case he must 
confess that his only way of proving the pud- 
ding is by the tasting thereof, and that he has 
no idea of how good anything is, in the culi- 
nary line, when he merely sees it on paper 
He can, however, endorse, most heartily, the 
statement of the authors in their Introduction 
that “many aromatic substances and various 
kinds of flesh when well cooked, especially 
when highly spiced and flavored with sauce, 
undoubtedly excite the stomach and stimulate 
the appetite by their odor, and it is this that 
makes the artifices of cookery so valuable 
when the appetite is not naturally strong.” 
And, as cookery is a science in itself, he is 
glad to think that there is given to the 
world, in this compact form, some definite 
direction as to the manner of following the 
higher and more scientific “methods of all 
cooks, which the French long ago discovered 
and put into practical use, by which means a 
dish is made appetizing by giving it a flavor 
that shall not alone tickle our nostrils but also 
excite our appetite by its fragrance.” The 
authors say, further, that the cook must be an 
artist both as to the aroma of his, or her, prep- 
arations and as to the artistic arrangement of 
the different dishes with which he, or she, 
would please the palate of the gowrmet ; aud 
they add that the book is intended for those 
who feel a repugnance for hot food in hot 
weather, and who demand something cold and 
delicate, as well as for the housekeepers who 
are so unfortunate as to have to attend to the 
kitchen department of their own establish- 
ments, 

It is explained that all the receipts con- 
tained in the volume are for dishes to be eaten 
cold; many of them require no cooking what- 
ever, as canned and preserved goods may be 
used in their preparation, although fresh meats 
and vegetables, of course, are always prefera- 
ble; and that everything here set down can be 
doue in the cool of the morning hours, before 
the sun’s rays so often make life in the kitchen 
almost unbearable. 

All this sounds cool, and comforting, and 
grateful, and appetizing—on paper. 

1 Cold Dishes for Hot Weather. By Ysacuirre ana 


La Marca. i6mo, Cloth, $1. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 


























